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The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade here- 
with its new advertisers, commends them to the reader 
in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. Know- 
ingly, The Northwestern Miller will not advertise any 
save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of this journal, there- 
fore, is an indication of the financial and moral respon- 
sibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser 
will not be permitted to renew his contract, and the 
advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference 
being appended to the firm name: 


Ben H. Williamson & Co., Memphis, Tenn 


Main Office: 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Cable Address: ‘““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Evrorran—C. F. G. Raikes, 59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England. 
Canapa—A. H. Bailey, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
Eastern—Walter Quackenbush, 23 Beaver Street, New York. 
Curscaco—Arthur S. Purves, 108 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Sournwest—Robert E. Sterling, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Centra States—W. H. Wiggin, 543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
Pactric Coast—W. C. Tiffany, 649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Sr. Louis—W. G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 


Rosert E. Srerurme, Editor 
Carrot K. Micnwener, Rosert T. Bearry, 
Managing Editor Northwestern Editor 
Gezorce E. Graves, Artist 


The Northwestern Miller maintains Regular Staff Correspondents 
at the following points: 


PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 





Hamburg, Germany 
Havana, Cuba 
Hongkong, Asia 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Lima, Peru 

Liverpool, England 
London, England 

Los Angeles, California 
Melbourne, Australia 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Montreal, Canada 
Nashville, Tennessee 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
New York City, New York 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Amsterdam, Holland 
Atchison, Kansas 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Belfast, Ireland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Budapest, Hungary 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Denver, Colorado 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Edmonton, Canada 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Portland, Oregon 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Salina, Kansas 

San Francisco, California 
San Juan, Porto Rico 
Seattle, Washington 
Shanghai, China 

Tokio, Japan 

Toledo, Ohio 

Toronto, Canada 
Vancouver, Canada 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Evansville, Indiana 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Great Falls, Montana 


D O you know 
that the Northern 
States Power Company 
on December 31, 1924 
had 261,462 customers 
of all classes, including 
electric, gas, steam 
and telephone? 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS per Year. Elsewhere: FOUR DOLLARS per Year. 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per Year. 
Invariably in Advance. Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minnesota, as mail matter of the second class. 
Copyright, 1926, by The Miller Publishing Company. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly advertise 
irresponsible or untrustworthy concerns 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Keep Your Stockings Clean! 


The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 
Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 
dust collectors more thoroughly and in 
half the time without dismantling. 


W: 
B. F. STURTEVAN 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 





} } print easily and well 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, Inc 
M 


NEAPOLIS 





Registered in the 
Trademarks ttftedstatesana 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WasHINGTON, D. C, 








WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 











ERNST&ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS - TAX SERVICE 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-TWO OTHER CITIES 








N our very extensive Laboratories 
we have a large Department which 
specializes in flour and all products 
made from it. 
THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
81 North State St. OHICAGO, ILL. 








Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 











OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes men whose training and 
experience qualify them to handle all of the various phases of modern 
flour mill design, and handle them well. 


—THE FRASER COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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[tiga UPPOSE that a great motor car 


er Reies) manufacturer, having won reputa- 

ays tion as the builder of a superfine 

Rye car, should adopt a policy of em- 
ploying poor steel and poor workmanship in 4 
construction in order to make a larger profit. 
How long would his business last? What we 
cuse would there be for his inevitable failure? 
The world would say, “the man was merely 
a fool.” , ae 
No established goods can afford to ug : sc 
quality. Some manufacturers try it. They a | a 
fail as fools fail. 2) i 
“I.H” is invariably the best we can make. ihe 
Buy it as you need it. 
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at the same time. 
Each province .has 
an entirely separate 
organization, to 
which are elected a 
president, vice presi- 


dent and secretary. 
These three officials 
of the three individ- 
ual pools constitute 
the directorate of 
the Canadian Co-op- 
erative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., which 
was formed in 1924 
to act as the central 
selling agency of the 
combined pools. 
Thus, while each 
provincial pool is a 
complete entity, the 
business of selling 
the pooled wheat is 
handled solely by 
the above-named 
agency, which is also 
sometimes called the 


Canadian wheat pool. 


sists of D. L. Smith, 


ORMATION of the Canadian wheat pool was the outcome 
of general dissatisfaction among the farmers of the three 
prairie provinces with the prevailing method of grain mar- 
keting. Following the abandonment of the wheat board of 
1919, 
pools, but without success. 
sought to organize further wheat boards, but these attempts 
in turn were abandoned, owing to the difficulty experienced 
in securing suitable men for office. 

Successive failures at length caused the organized farmers of the West 
to concentrate on the formation of a pool, with the result that, after several 
plans had been propounded and rejected, the 
Alberta wheat pool was, in 1923, definitely estab- 
lished, and a year later the Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba pools were likewise put into operation. 

On joining the pool, the farmer signed a 
contract, pledging his wheat to the organization 
for a period of five years; that is, up to and 
including the crop of 1927. 
a later date signed contracts which terminate 


various efforts were made to establish voluntary wheat 
Provincial legislation then 


Farmers joining at 


The record of its organization and development is a remark- 
able one. From a comparatively small beginning, less than two years ago, it has 
reached a point where it can claim to be the largest wheat marketing organization 
in the world, and has, of the 1925 crop, handled fully 50 per cent. 

‘The board of control of the selling agency is as follows: A. J. McPhail president, 
H. W. Wood vice president, C. H. Burnell secretary. The Winnipeg executive con- 


sales manager, D. R. McIntyre and W. C. Folliott, assistant 


sales managers, and D. C. Stewart, office manager. 


There are now 120,000 producer-members in the three 
4 growth of more than 50 per cent over the membership of the first year. 


ls, which represents 
In Mani- 


toba 16 per cent of the acreage under wheat is contracted to the pool, in Saskatche- 


wan 71 


per cent, and in Alberta 57 


r cent. In addition, coarse grain ls were 


organized in Manitoba and Saskatchewan during 1925, which handle oats, barley, 
rye and flaxseed through the same selling agency. 
__ During the first year of its organization, 1924-25, the agency leased the two 
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to the close of navigation. 


selling agency. 


The Story of the (anadian 


heat ‘Pool 
By G. Rock 


In the Accompanying 
Group Are Shown 

the Canadian Wheat 
Pool’s Terminal 
Elevators at the Head of 
the Lakes. The 
Portrait Inset Is from 
the Most Recent Likeness 
of the Pool’s 

Sales Manager, D. 

L. Smith. 


Gillespie elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ont., which bave a combined capacity of 850,000 bus. 
The following summer, the pool purchased the David- 
son & Smith elevator at Port Arthur. This plant has 
a capacity of 1,500,000 bus, giving the organization an 
aggregate accommodation of 2,350,000 bus. During 
its initial year the pool handled, through the lakehead 
ports, approximately 10,000,000 bus wheat. During the 
past season, terminal facilities have been extremely 
active, and it is estimated that fully 35,000,000 bus 
had been handled by the pool’s terminal elevators up 
For millers, the point of contact with the pool is the 


Offices Established in London 


HIS company has opened its own offices in London, Paris, and other European 
markets, through which it is handling all that portion of its wheat which is not 


sold to Canadian millers. 


D. L. Smith, sales manager for the organization, gives 


personal supervision to the United Kingdom and European business, and of course a 
much larger proportion of pool wheat is sold for transatlantic shipment. 
The pool is not yet old enough to have established -_ average price results 
1 


which could be used in making a comparison with the o 
Canadian crops through private channels. 


method of marketing 
For the one complete crop that the pool 


has handled, the final price to its members was on the basis of $1.66 bu, Fort Wil- 


liam. 
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‘The ‘Bakery - Merger -Movement in- America 





OMBINATIONS in the 
American Bread-Baking 
Industry” is the title of 
a remarkable study of the 
’ subject just completed by 

pes} Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, of 
the Food Research Institute, and pub- 
lished last week by Stanford University 
Press. "The study extends to a total of 
more than 120 pages, to which is added an 
appendix of 25 pages in which is given a 
brief history of the organization of the 
principal bakery mergers of the past few 
years. 

In a prefatory article Dr. Alsberg ex- 
plains that any analysis of conditions in 
the baking industry while changes are still 
kaleidoscopic must necessarily be incom- 
plete and inconclusive. “The baking in- 
dustry,” he says, “has been ‘news’ almost 
daily,” and “in consequence, this essay 
necessarily exhibits journalistic traits that 
give it an air of lack of finish and final- 
ity.” Hé expresses the belief, however, 
that a timely study while changes are still 





alignment. 
lation and by the railway rate structure. 
growing and wheat milling finds expression in part in the distorted relation 
between mill capacity and mill outturn. Practically speaking, flour produc- 
tion is rarely over 60 per cent of mill capacity. This does not mean that in 
the different regions the several mills operate at the same relation of outturn 
to capacity—quite the contrary; in some regions and with some mill groupings 
the outturn is much higher, while in other regions and with other mill group- 
ings it is much lower. This finds expression in the fact that milling companies 
find it competitively necessary to erect new mills at one point, while ewisting 
mills at another point can operate only at partial capacity. 
between the flours of different wheat areas and between different milling 
groups thus continues to lead to expansion at the time when the industry as 
a whole is clearly suffering from overexpansion.—Carl L. Alsberg, Director 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California, in his notable 
pamphlet on the combination movement in the American baking industry. 


MILLING OVEREXPANSION AS A BACK- 
GROUND FOR BAKERY COMBINATIONS 


Fhe understand the probable effect of combination of bakeries wpon 
milling, the situation needs to be viewed against the broad background 
of the development and present situation in flour milling. American flour 
milling is an overextended industry. During the past two decades the geo- 
graphical relations of the industry have been shifting. The developments of 
agricultuwre—as expressed in the regional expansion of wheat growing up to 
the beginning of the century, the relatively stationary position until the open- 
ing of the war, the abnormal expansion during and directly after the war, and 
the subsequent contraction, and the relations of Canadian wheat supply to 
Lake Erie milling—have thrown wheat growing and wheat milling out of 
This has been aided by regional developments in growth of popu- 
This malalignment between wheat 


Competition 


He cites particularly the fact that, despite 
great improvement of machinery of pro- 
duction, doughs still must be made up in 
relatively small batches, which tends to 
put the small baker on fairly even ground 
with the large producer in actual baking 
processes. Difficulties of superintendence 


and handling great numbers of driver- 
sales are noted as additional elements 
tending to restrict further development in 
mass production. 

In centralization of management Dr, 
Alsberg sees both advantage and disad- 
vantage. Benefits clearly result from 
pooling of purchases, better technical con- 
trol and manufacturing operations, and 
possibilities of checking plants one against 
another. Against these are difficulties of 
securing capable plant managers, since 
there must be a large degree of independ- 
ence in the conduct of each unit, and in- 
creased overhead due to the necessities of 
supervision. 

Of the advantages of centralized buy- 
ing Dr. Alsberg says: 





going on has a definite constructive value, 
while a more mature history after “bread 
baking had come to a condition of repose” would have 
but academic value. 

“Monopoly,” says Dr. Alsberg in the opening 
words of his preface, “has always been hateful to men. 
Monopoly in foodstuffs, above all things, has aroused 
their bitterest opposition. Any movement presenting 
the appearance of a trend toward monopoly in food 
calls forth suspicion at once. In the last few years 
the commercial baking of bread in the United States 
has presented such appearances, and suspicion of the 
movement is now at its height. Since monopoly in 
bread would affect the public interest, it is of not a 
little importance to look behind appearances and to 
determine, if possible, what lies there and what it por- 
tends to the public welfare.” 

In the arrangement and presentation of his ma- 
terial, Dr. Alsberg has elected to cover his subject 
under 10 general subcaptions. Beginning with the 
general characteristics of baking, he proceeds through 
a study of the growth of combinations, outlook for 
expansion in the industry, effects of mass production 
and centralized management, possible monopolies and, 
finally, under suitable divisions, he discusses the exist- 
ing combinations from the several viewpoints of their 
probable success, their shares as investments, their 
effects on producers of raw material and, in conclu- 
sion, the public’s concern with them. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BAKING 


T the beginning of his study, Dr. Alsberg presents 

a summary of statistical data showing the early 

concentrations in biscuit and cracker baking, and dis- 

cusses the causes which resulted in bread baking being 

slow to follow the same trend. Why it is now fol- 

lowing the path of cracker baking he ascribes to two 
principal causes: 

“There are no doubt a large number of contributing 
causes. Probably the most important of these is the 
growing urbanization and industrialization of the coun- 
try, which furnishes bakers with dense concentrations 
of customers—a condition suited to the distribution, 
from one or a few large plants in each densely popu- 
lated locality, of such a perishable commodity as 
bread. The accompanying improvement of streets, 
highways, and automotive trucks is merely a part of 
the same development. 

“A second important cause is the beginning of the 
introduction of machinery. The high-speed mechanical 
mixer is displacing the journeyman baker in the 
kneading of the dough. Apparently it not merely 
operates at a lesser cost, but also does the work more 
efficiently and more uniformly, in that it incorporates 
more water more thoroughly and evenly into the 
dough.” 





pay sca a chapter devoted chiefly to an out- 
line history of baking combines from their begin- 
ning in 1907 to date, Dr. Alsberg engages in a largely 
and, admittedly, speculative discussion of the future 
of bread consumption in the United States. Basing 
his theory on the fact that, since 1870, baking has 
grown more rapidly than other manufacturing indus- 
tries and that its growth has been fairly uniform, he 
finds by extension of the curve that, subject to great 
influence of extraneous conditions, commercial bread 
consumption may reach its maximum by 1962, after 
which time it theoretically would decline relative to 
the growth of population. Regardless of total popu- 
lation and total flour consumption in that year, the 
curve plotted on historical data suggests that even in 
1962, not more than 50 per cent of the total flour used 
will be utilized in commercial bread baking. 


There is great temptation to quote generously from 
Dr. Alsberg’s study and conclusions on this point of 
relative home and commercial baking. Data consulted 
included United States Census reports, Labor Bureau 
statistics, the Farm Journal survey and previous 
studies by other members of the Food Research In- 
stitute staff, and from this body of available facts the 
conclusion is reached that, by the year 2100, flour con- 
sumption will have reached a total of 183,000,000 bbls, 


-not over half of which will be used in commercial 


bakeries. 

“Of course these forecasts,’ says Dr. Alsberg, 
“are mere speculation. They may be quite far from 
the mark, for one reason or another. They are pre- 
sented here because the writer believes that they are 
roughly of the correct order of magnitude. At any 
rate, they are built upon a solid foundation of past 
occurrences, and therefore present a safer background 
for discussion of the future of baking than loose gen- 
eralities concerning the disappearance of home baking, 
the country’s growth, and the desertion of farms. The 
writer believes that everything indicates—and every- 
thing, of course, may be wrong—that commercial bread 
baking will not in the next few decades entirely sup- 
plant home baking; that, before long, increase in popu- 
lation will bring more new business to the baker than 
disappearance of home baking; that the supplanting 
of home baking is likely to go on at a decreasing rate, 
as compared with the two decades just passed; and, 
finally, that commercial baking has a long way to go 
before its possibilities of expansion disappear.” 


MASS PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


LF dedeapeoors consideration of elements affecting 

mass production of bread in great plants leads Dr. 
Alsberg to conclude that commercial baking will neces- 
sarily continue to develop in units of moderate size, 





“A large corporation with a skillful 
purchasing department, and financially strong enough 
to tie up considerable capital in raw materials, can 
no doubt secure its materials for less than its sma!ler, 
less skillful, financially weaker competitors. However, 
any large independent can buy perhaps almost as ad- 
vantageously. Signs are not wanting that such con- 
centrated buying has been on the increase in recent 
years. The Northwestern Miller states categoric:lly 
that great baking corporations have bought flour below 
the cost of production. Of course such a practice can- 
not last. It will ultimately kill the goose that lays the 


golden egg, by driving into bankruptcy those millers § 


who sell below cost, for the sharp competition in flour 
milling will not permit them for long to recoup losses 
on sales to great corporations by exacting excessive 
profits from others, principally small bakers and house- 
holders. The final result would be that the great bak- 
ing corporations would have to purchase from the 
great milling corporations, which are as strong finan- 
cially and at least as well managed as themselves, or 
else mill their own flour. 


“Even if great baking corporations cannot hope for 
long to purchase below cost, they can hope to buy for 
less on the average than their weaker competitors. 
They will as a rule be better credit risks. They will 
have the advantage of quantity buying. They will have 
the advantage of dealing directly with the producer 
and to some extent eliminating the middleman. It may 
even be urged that, through the employment of experts, 
they will be able to take advantage of fluctuations in 
the flour market. The trade believes that this was 
actually done when wheat prices dropped precipitously 
in the post-war deflation period. However, this is a 
doubtful advantage, a questionable policy, for it makes 
of the baker a speculator in raw materials. If its 
experts go wrong in forecasting the trend of the flour 
market, even a great baking corporation may become 
seriously embarrassed.” 

On the whole, the conclusion is reached that no 
large baking corporation can afford to undertake to 
prejudge the course of wheat and flour prices. Sooner 
or later it “will come a cropper.” 

Another defect cited as characteristic of central- 
ized and standardized management is the danger of 
carrying production standards into the loaf to 4 
degree which will reflect itself in reduced bread con- 
sumption. 

“Not a few successful bakers,” says Dr. Alsberg; 
“have assured the writer that consumers get tired of 
the same kind of bread with the same flavor, that they 
have found it paid from time to time to change some 
what their formula. It is hard to judge how much 
importance should be attached to such statements. 

(Continued on page 984.) 








of large units, limited areas of distribution J 
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THE-FARM-TO-CONSUMER FAILURE 
| [' seems only yesterday that we who live in cities 
ere to have the countryside brought to us by 


parcel post. None can fail to remember his thrill to 


the prospect of hams and eggs and all the rich bounties 
of nature brought to his door by the postman; none 
foret his elation that the greedy paw of the middle- 


ma no longer would take toll from his breakfast. 
Ho the farmers stood at Concord and fought for their 
rig t to government transportation at less than cost, 
anc how we cheered them through shot and burning 
spe ches! 

recent report of the Post Office Department 
s that the parcel post as an eliminator of the mid- 


yr 


dlcisan has not functioned. Determined to search the 
le to its depths, the department even established 
specal routes with postal rates on a nominal basis 


an commission of half the income from stamp sales 


~ 


rural route carrier as an incentive to him to get 


the ousiness. On fifty-eight per cent of such specially 
selc..ed routes no farm-to-consumer business was car- 
ried. and on the remaining forty-two per cent the 
traiic averaged four pounds per day. 


ie Postmaster General finally was forced to de- 


‘<) 


that “our experience in conducting this experi- 
mei! leads to the conclusion that there is no public 
neeco or demand for this character of service.” 

iere is in this circumstance no more occasion for 


mourning than there was over the failure of Congress 
to pass the McNary-Haugen bill. While apparently 
far apart, they were closely akin as efforts to sub- 
stitute government activity for the normal processes of 
cominerce, A peddler with a flivver and money to pay 


casli for the farmer’s produce, thereby earning profit 
as i middleman, crowded the postman off the rural 
highways; and the housewife chose the convenient tele- 
phone and the grocery boy in preference to ordering 
by mail from the farmer. 

In precisely the same manner the McNary-Haugen 
scheme and all of the numerous progeny which it 
hatched and which still lustily bawl their demands to 
Congress would fail of their aims. They simply vio- 
late the fundamental truths of commerce as it has 
developed to serve the needs of people through sixty 
centuries. In the face of custom and tradition, of 
and progress through experience, artificial 
schemes and tricks for upending commerce always fail. 
Russia set out to destroy money and property, and 
succeeded in its aim to the point where it is trying to 
restore them. We sometimes attempt the same thing 
by piecemeal—the grocer or grain dealer or baker—- 
and we derive chain stores and wheat pools and mail 
order houses. Finally, we harvest a new crop of 
orators, 


habits 


ON THE ABSENCE OF GROUP THINKING 
|’ frequently stated that the average intelligence 

o! men engaged in milling is substantially higher 
than that of those concerned with other equally widely 
distributed industries. No evidence in rebuttal of this 
ever has been offered, and, while the statement may be 
rea with a suitably modest smile, there is much to 
support it, 

‘lour milling, at least since the days of the some- 
tim. overhungry toll dish, has held to high standards 
of ‘ommercial honesty. Its traditions are those of 
g00" will, fair dealing, a placid and forbearing out- 
look on life, and charity for the poor and the faults 
of o hers. In a large way, millers of today exemplify 
thes simple virtues. That there are black sheep and 
stu) id minds among them merely serves to give point 
and contrast to the average. 

“hy, then, is milling, with this priceless gift of 
exal'ed standards of intelligence and ethics in the in- 
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dividual, so completely unable to translate its posses- 
sions into terms of good order and wellbeing for the 


- industry as a whole? Why, since the typical miller 


is a man of sound principle, good sense, and normally 
successful in material accomplishment, is the group 
action of the whole body of millers so vague and pur- 
poseless, and so generally brought to naught by dis- 
sension? 

The questions are not rhetorical, but asked in search 
of information. If The Northwestern Miller itself 
were to reply to them it would say that the answer 
rests in the fact that millers exceed all others in indi- 
vidualism. They are, of all men, furthest removed 
from sheep which so willingly follow their leader. 
They are rather disposed to question any and all lead- 
ership, preferring, when others agree to go over one 
stile, to look about for another and quite different 
stile over which to prove their superior agility. 

Millers simply are lacking in group consciousness, 
which, obviously, must be the fundamental of group 
action. They will cheerfully agree that the speed and 
course of the planetary system which governs milling 
is altogether wrong. They will, with the same smiling 
equanimity, agree upon the desirability of certain sci- 
entific correctives but—as for themselves—having here- 
tofore been guided by the precepts and forecasts of 
Dr. Munyon, they don’t believe they care to join. 

This is not said lightly, but with the support of 
excellent evidence that much of whatever trouble comes 
now and then to torture and harass milling results 
directly from this incapacity of millers to visualize, 
dramatize and put into effect wholesome group action 
for the common good. Individualism, which has pro- 
tected milling from those processes of absorption which 
have encompassed other industries, has so grown that 
milling thought and action are now become incapable 
of accord. 

There is comfort in the assurance that this will not 
last. It ebbs and flows as the tides, perhaps equally 
responsive to changes in the moon. Two years ago, 
millers, out of nothing more substantial than the fabric 
of a vision, reconstructed their morale. As the crea- 
tion of a vision, it faded, to leave not a wrack behind. 
Yet, as always heretofore, it will come again. There 
are many directions in which independent milling 
thought may travel, but these are not so numerous that 
they can forever prevent meeting and traveling to- 
gether for some part of the journey. 





CORN SLICKERS AND MINE CHIEFS 
AN organization with the large title of National Cora 

Growers’ Association is back of a plan to pledge 
all the farmers in the country for a period of five 
years not to sell their corn for less than cost and a 
reasonable profit. Cost, for the purpose of the pledge, 
is reckoned at the fantastic figure of a dollar and 
forty-two cents per bushel. 

A vast organization, intensive to the point of hav- 
ing an agent for each four square miles of the coun- 
try’s corn growing area, is to be set up as machinery 
for enforcing observance of pledges. It is, also, to 
be empowered to reckon the size of the crop, estimate 
the amount needed to be exported, and supervise the 
delivery and shipment abroad of this calculated sur- 
plus. 

Having divested itself of the burdensome excess of 
production, it is thereafter to be in position to sand- 
bag consumers for the predetermined cost-plus-profit 
price on the labor union principle of pay or you don’t 
eat. 

It is, perhaps, possible to find in the recently ended 
anthracite miners’ strike a text for the guidance of 
these ambitious farm organizers. The miners, under 
the false leadership of their union chiefs, thought they 
could bring the country to its knees by refusing to 
mine anthracite coal. The country, cold to the clamor 
of the miners, merely substituted other fuels and went 
about its business. Having discovered that anthracite 
no longer is a necessity, it is now in position to take 
lightly the threats of the long feared union chiefs. 

Self-appointed saviors of corn growers, in the im- 
probable event of their succeeding in their fantastic 
scheme, would find themselves in much the same situa- 
tion as the stupid mine union leaders. To imagine 
the country browbeaten and sandbagged into paying 
for bread and meat‘on the basis of an artificially 
maintained price for corn is of a piece with its stand- 
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ing and delivering at the demand of ruthless coal 
miners. 

This nation has become the richest in the world 
because it is the one within which goods, in their price 
relationship to income and purchasing power, always 
have been most plentiful and cheap. To undertake to 
change this situation in the interest of a class would 
inevitably undermine the foundations of prosperity. 
The clerk in an office is as vital to the country as the 
miner of its coal or the grower of its corn; the con- 
sumer is as necessary to general welfare as the pro- 
ducer. Attempts to juggle these facts for self-interest 
will fail in contest with the country’s average good 
sense. 


LAWS THAT CREATE COMBINATIONS 

N its present effect upon business, the Sherman- 

Clayton laws intended for the preservation of com- 
petition might well be entitled: “An act to prohibit 
maintenance of wholesome conditions in industry by 
associational activities and to force competing con- 
cerns to consolidate ownership under direction of bank- 
ers, with accompanying large issues of inflated stocks 
as an incentive to taking increased profits.” 

This has, in the past few years, been the actual 
net effect of antiquated antitrust legislation. Even 
as liberalized by two recent Supreme Court decisions, 
the laws effectively bar co-operative activities in in- 
dustry. They do not, however, prevent units of in- 
dustry from engaging in outright consolidations of 
ownership, whereby they not only end competition 
among themselves but are able to do great injury to 
independent establishments. 

The case of baking is a recent and outstanding 
example of this. Both federal and state laws prevent 
bakers of any city or community acting together to 
maintain the price of bread at a fair and reasonable 
profit. Yet, acting strictly within the law, a majority 
of those same bakeries can be and have been purchased 
by one or another of three or four great interlocking 
companies, which thereafter maintain the price of 
bread at will. Furthermore, the combined bakeries are 
able so to dominate the situation that independent 
bakers continue in business only on sufferance. 

An added element, still strictly within the law, 
is that, in the process of combination, individual en- 
terprises are absorbed at a capital value greatly in 
excess of their worth, as basis for the issuance of 
intrinsically valueless shares. These, in their turn, 
must be supported by earnings, which makes necessary 
maximum prices to consumers and, sooner or later, 
the adoption of a ruthless policy toward competition. 





BAKING COMBINATIONS SURVEYED 
| ge ieese in this issue appears a review, with 

as liberal quotations as space permits, of a study 
of present conditions in the baking and milling indus- 
tries by Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, of the Food Research 
Institute, Leland Stanford University, California. 
The survey is occasioned by and devotes principal 
attention to bakeries, and The Northwestern Miller 
commends to both millers and bakers the reading, not 
only of the brief extracts here given, but of the pub- 
lication itself. It may be had from Stanford Univer- 
sity Press at a cost of a dollar and a half. 

In the confusion of events having to do with bakery 
combinations, and especially in the wheels within 
wheels which have characterized their rapid develop- 
ment, it has been difficult to secure a dispassionate and 
unprejudiced statement of what it is all about. So far 
as a careful compilation of available data and thought- 
ful consideration of it makes possible, Dr. Alsberg has 
provided this. He has presented the subject without 
bias, and such conclusions as he has arrived at are 
explained as tentative and subject to change as condi- 
tions further develop. 

His intelligent description of conditions in milling 
as the result of the concentrated buying by large 
mergers should be of especial interest to millers. Not 
all of them will agree with such conclusions and 
prophecies as he presents, but all will confess the 
major truths in precisely the terms stated by him. 

Dr. Alsberg and the organization which made it 
possible for him to present this study of conditions 
in these industries is entitled to the most earnest ap- 
preciation of every miller and baker. 
































































The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTH WEST— Mch. 7 Mch. 8 

Mch.6Feb.27 1925 1924 
. + - 270,344 214,654 202,005 263,820 
St. Paul 9,402 11,124 8,813 14,764 
Duluth-Superior 18,590 18,240 16,420 16,525 
Outside mills* 150,440 197,660 185,545 224,661 


Minneapolis 





Totals ....448,776 441,778 412,783 508,770 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ... 93,630 115,394 93,556 108,648 
Wichita ....... 29,987 28,853 37,068 25,588 
Salina ........ 27,429 27,945 24,581 19,037 
St. Joseph - 41,210 24,469 33,598 23,810 
Omaha ....... 16,129 22,042 22,020 23,756 


Outside millist..182,043 190,989 178,928 196,611 


Totals ....390,428 409,692 389,751 407,450 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 











St. Louis ...... 27,800 28,000 21,100 35,600 
Outsidet . 46,700 44,000 37,100 44,800 
WOleRS cccevess 35,100 36,000 28,200 33,200 
Outside{ . 86,391 26,287 47,968 61,134 
Indianapolis... ..... 6,725 7,071 10,8756 
Southeast ..... 92,292 92,830 82,754 109,696 
Totals ....237,283 231,842 224,193 284,805 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 20,024 27,385 36,214 40,296 
Seattle ........ 16,089 15,310 28,375 33,480 
Tacoma ....... 21,290 18,258 15,657 30,826 
Totals . 67,403 60,953 80,246 104,602 
Buffalo ........ 170,583 202,967 202,360 130,698 
Chicago ....... 37,000 37,000 35,000 35,000 
SE cove ce0ne 4neeee 7,400 3,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Mch. 7 Mch. 8 





Mch. 6 Feb. 27 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 51 41 37 44 
St. Paul ....cc00. 43 61 40 67 
Duluth-Superior .. 50 49 44 42 
Outside mills* .... 54 60 46 55 
Average ..... 52 45 40 50 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 61 76 63 72 
Wichita ...cccceee 45 46 66 65 
GAMMA .orcccccses 60 62 53 47 
St. Joseph ....... 87 51 70 50 
Omane oeccccsces 59 80 80 95 
Outside millst .... 50 52 48 60 
Average ..... 56 59 62 63 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
St. Louis ........ 43 44 33 55 
Outsidet ....... 54 61 43 52 
POROGS ccccccccecce 73 73 59 72 
Outsidef ......- 55 48 57 58 
Indianapolis ..... ne 34 35 52 
Southeast ........ 59 61 61 56 
Average ..... 57 55 48 5 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland .......+.+. 58 64 
BOMUtle ccccccccecs 54 63 
TACOMAE .ccccccces 27 54 
Average 47 61 
Buffalo ....... 85 80 
Chicago ......605- 88 88 
Milwaukee ....... 62 30 
*Minnesota, and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 
+Southwestern mills outside of centers 
named 


{Mills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT WEIGHTS 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, Feb. 6,—The 
Victorian and New South Wales stand- 
ard weights upon which wheat sales will 
be effected during the remainder of the 
year have been fixed at 62% Ibs to the 
imperial bushel, an advance of 24% and 2 
Ibs, respectively. The South Australian 
weight will be 61 lbs, a decline of 1 Ib. 

Cuantes J, Matruews. 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—-Last week’s break in the wheat market brought gen- 
eral improvement in flour trading, but the volume was disappointingly small, 
owing to a persistent notion on the part of buyers that prices had not yet 
reached bottom. Values proved sufficiently tempting to 
bring in some contracting for the future, but the trade 
generally was of a stubbornly bearish disposition, con- 
tent to nibble at the market only for pressing needs. 

Most mills participated in last week’s betterment 
in business, but not all of them profitably, owing to an 
unfortunate anxiety for bookings on the part of a num- 
ber that were willing to meet competition well under list 
prices. There were reports of round lot business in cer- 
tain quarters, but most of the new transactions were in small or moderate sized 
lots from widely scattered sources. Bakers appeared to be more interested 
than in recent weeks, though except in a few instances they were content to 
take only what was needed, pending further developments in wheat. The 
same was true of distributors. 

Ezport Trade——European inquiry was stimulated somewhat by the break 
in the market, but practically no business resulted. Latin America continued 
to take a fair quantity of clears and low grades, and the oriental markets 
gave Pacific Coast mills a trifling business. 

Production.—Output shows a slight increase from the recent low per- 
centage of manufacturing activity. Unfilled orders on mill books in most cen- 
ters are small, and current business does not wholly offset this situation, but 
some mills, among them a number of spring wheat plants in the Northwest, 
reported that last week’s sales were equal to capacity. 

Flour Prices.—The full extent of the break in wheat has not been reflected 
in flour prices, due to lower feed values and higher cash wheat premiums. 
The average of mill quotations is approximately unchanged from that of 
a week ago. 

Wheat.—There was an upward tendency in wheat prices toward the end 
of last week, when liquidation had spent its force. Recovery was slow, how- 
ever, and sentiment remained unsettled and depressed. The slump in the stock 
market is reputed to have had something to do with this state of affairs. Sat- 
urday’s close in the Minneapolis May future was $1.53%, 4%c under the close 
of the previous Saturday. 

Canadian Conditions.—_-Toronto reports an extraordinarily dull domestic 
market, with little stimulus to trade resulting from a period of price cutting 
that has threatened to break all records. Export trade, however, shows signs 
of improvement, particularly in the direction of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, with smaller markets developing greater interest. 

Millfeed.—The weakness of millfeed is exerting an unfortunate influence 
upon the flour market, low values tending to stiffen flour prices at a time when 
buyers are particularly insistent upon lower values. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonnon, Eno., March 9.—(Special Cable)—Demand is very inactive 
Buyers are disinclined to purchase, except for immediate wants, in anticipation 
that wheat is bound to decline. Millers quote Canadian top patents at 43@ 
44s ($7.30@7.47 bbl), and exports at 41s ($6.96 bbl). There are no offers of 
Kansas flour. Minnesota exports milled in bond are quoted at 42s 6d ($7.21 
bbl), American low grade at 31s ($5.26 bbl), Argentine at 20s ($3.40 bbl), Aus- 
tralians at 40s ($6.79 bbl), and home milled straight run at equal to 40s 
($6.79 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Canadian mills are offering at attractive prices, but de- 
mand is very limited. Home mills have reduced their prices, and Belgian 
mills are accepting $7.50 per 100 kilos ($6.68 bbl), c.i.f. Mills offer Kansas 
top patents at $9.50@10 per 100 kilos ($8.46@8.91 bbl), straights at $8@ 
8.80 ($7.12@7.84 bbl), Canadian exports at $6.10@8.35 ($7.22@7.44 bbl) and 
home milled, delivered, at $7.80@7.90 ($6.95@7.04 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Business is generally very slow, but Czechoslovakia was a 
fairly active buyer. Some large contracts with Canadian mills are being re- 
ported. Mills offer Canadian exports at $8.50@8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.57@ 
7.80 bbl), English Manitobas at 35s 9d@36s 6d ($7.72@7.89 bbl), home milled 
at 45.75 marks ($9.69 bbl), and rye flour at 25.25@28.25 marks ($5.35@5.99 
bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The market is very quiet. 
at $9 per 100 kilos ($8.02 bbl). 


Canadian exports are offered 
L. F. Broexman. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago is 
March May July May July 
Suwcévcocws 160% 140% 153% 1484 
Siccvvse 158% 140% 152% 1484 
Brvcoces 160% 140% 154 148% 
Secs csoes 160 139% 153% 149 
Bicsenee 158% 138% 151% 147% 
Fw cevids 158% 138% 152% 147y 
Kansas City St. Louis 
March May July May July 
Succwcce 152% 133% 159% 139% 
Gesceves 150% 132% 158% 139% 
Bocccees 152% 132% 160 139 
Bocccecs 152% 131% 159% 138% 
Sracssves 150% 130% 157% 137% 
a 150% 131 158% 13% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
March May July May July 
Wistedebs 146% 145 133% 132% 
Pertere 144% 142% 132% 132% 
Rote tacd 146 144% 134% 132% 
Grcccces 144% 142% 133% 13 
Rovenkae 143% 141% 131% 13 
Davtetes 144% 142% 131% 13 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Ci'y 
March May July May July 
Becbsccs 717% 80% 12% 7% 
Biwessee 79% 82% 73% Ti% 
GS. ccccee 78% 81% 12% 7 
Das eh eee 78% 81% 73 76% 
Bevev dus 17% 89% 72% 71% 
se ceeae 78 81 72% 7.4% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo 'is 
March May July May July 
Seccceed 40 41% 36% 37% 
Givseces 40 40% 36% 37% 
Ba sveese 40% 41 36% 37% 
Out owes 40% 41 36% iy 
Beaeenas 39% 40% 36 ly 
Oivsence 39% 40% 36% 37% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapo is 
May July May July 
87% 88% 81 82% 
89 89% 82% 85% 
91% 91% 84% & 
89% 90% 83% 85% 
88% 89% 82% 85% 
88% 89% 82% 83% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
March ay July May July 
Seas enes 231% 234% 229 229% 
Spsketes 228 231 226 223 
Ge ccweee 225% 230 224 223 
Teccnve 224% 228% 222% 221% 
Ee 221% 225% 219% 2224 
Desecase 222% 225% 221 224 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futu es, 
per 100 lbs: 


March Ma 
March 3 Biccovesicve 10s 9%d 10s 9%4d 
Serer ere ee 10s 6d 10s 61 
PEER DB ccccccusscseces 10s 5%d 10s 61 
BENTO. O iw icteds sanics 10s 5%d 10s 6%d 
DE Ecc ck cote sanene 10s 6%d 10s 81 
MGPOR DO .ccvcccovseves 10s 5%da 10s 64 





FLOUR MILLING IN CHINA 

China is rapidly taking its place among 
the flour producing countries of the 
world. There are already a number of 
mills of large capacity located in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and from pres- 
ent indications, many new ones will be 
built in the future. These flour mills are 
all of the latest design and are equipped 
with modern machinery. China has gone 
into milling wholeheartedly, and for this 
reason the art and methods used have ad- 
vanced to a much greater extent tian 
most other lines of industry carried on 
in that country. 

Although the art of milling in Chin: is 
being modernized, other activities, suc]. as 
the raising of wheat, threshing, and de- 
livery of wheat to the mill are carried on 
in much the same manner as they were by 
the ancients. 








Flour quotations, 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 9. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.00@ 8.70 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.556@ 8,30 
Spring first clear ............+ 6.40@ 6.90 
Hard winter short patent..... 8.15@ 8.80 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.60@ 8.06 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.35@ 6.90 
Soft winter short patent...... 8.25@ 8.80 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.70@ 8.25 
Soft win’ r first clear ........ 6.50@ 7.25 
Rye flour, white .............. 4.85@ 5.05 
Be MOUS GS Stes cccccdvcer 3.80@ 4.00 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..§$....@ .... $....@ 9.10 
Straight 7.20@ 7.40 


Cut-off 


see @ 
Terre rete @ 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashv lle 

$9.00@ 9.20 §$....@..... $8.30@ 8.60 $9.25@ 9.50  $8.60@ 9.25 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.75 a Pe 8.70@ 9.00 $9.50@10.00 
8.75@ 8.90 coe @oces 7.90@ 8.15 9.00@ 9.25 8.10@ 8.70 8.26@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.25 -@.. 8.40@ 8.70 co.cc «se 
6.50@ 6.80 coerce 6.75@ 7.25 -»@ 7.70 7.50@ 7.75 co @Beces 7.75@ 8.00 oo Mee ecceQoeose vor er 
oo @sa 8.40@ 8.90 8.15@ 8.50 9.50@ 9.70 8.50@ 9.00 8.65@ 8.90 9.00@ 9.50 --@.. 8.60@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.25 
es 7.55@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.80 9.30@ 9.40 8.00@ 8.60 8.15@ 8.40 8.75@ 9.00 --@.. 8.30@ 8.60 err are 
.-@.. 6.35@ 6.70 6.25@ 6.75 cee @eose ree Seen 1+ @. ew Q@eses ot +1-@., cee «vel 
ov ahbevoe .-@. 8.20@ 8.70 ooe+@ 9.75 <.e@eacas 8.25@ 8.60 oe wae oses --@.. 8.50@ 8.80 10.00 @- 0.50 
er Fe ..-@. 7.60@ 8.00 a re 7.75@ 8.40 *7.50@ 7.75 *7.75@ 8.75 PP 8.20@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.00 
0+ bakes --@.. 6.50@ 6.70 ert Pert to caMvcce ar. eee wets ées oe Qs cove Qicee 8.00@ 8.25 
-05@ 5.25 wm ye a Pee 5.60@ 5.70 5.15@ 5.60 5.45@ 5.70 5.50@ 6.00 »-@.. +-@... oo@. 
.80@ 4.00 .@.. % Ae 4.25@ 4.30 ers Pere 4.45@ 4.70 5.00@ 5.50 a ee -@.. -@ 

Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winn pe 
Kansas ........ er Beer $8.60@ 8.80 Spring top patentf...$....@8.40 $....@8.35 Spring first clearf ...$....@6.80 $6.15 
0 Ee bcon bee. 8.70@ 9.00 Ontario 90% patentst ....@5.75 ....@.... Spring exports§ ........ @4is 6d “Fe 
Montana ...,... 124.08. cece 8.55@ 8.75 Spring second patent{ ....@7.90 ....@7.75 Ontario exports§..38s 04 @38s 6a 
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March 10, 1926 


REVISED PLAN FOR 
FARM AID DRAFTED 


Agricultural Leaders of Middle West Submit 
Program Designed as Solution for 
Crop Surplus Problem 


\gricultural leaders from the Middle 
West, through Frank W. Murphy, 
Wheaton, Minn., on March 5 submitted 
a revised program, designed to solve 
the farm surplus problem, to the House 
cormmittee on agriculture. Chester H. 
Gray, Washington representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Fronk Evans, of the marketing council 
of that body, and Chester Davis, of the 
l!!nois Agricultural Association, drafted 
th. recommendations. 

explaining the program, Mr. Gray 
‘t would provide for the collection of 
the equalization fee for the financing of 
surpluses from the whole industry in- 
ste.d of from the producer alone. It 
eliminates the objectionable feature of a 
direct assessment on the producer and 
favors the American system of indirect 
taxtion. 

t provides for the selection of a fed- 
er’ farm board from a list of 36 candi- 
da‘:s, three from each federal reserve 
di-irict, to be nominated by bona fide 
far \ organizations. 

‘rom these candidates the President, 
sul ect to the approval of the Senate 
ag: ultural committee, is to appoint 15, 


wh. will constitute the board. 
nally the measure is not an emer- 
ge one, but one for the long-time con- 


tro. of agricultural production and the 
permanent prevention of the evils of 
ove production. 

“he equalization fee under the pro- 
po: | bill is to be collected either from 
the producer, the manufacturer or the 
dis'ributor, with the idea that it will be 
absorbed by the whole industry from 





pro.uction to consumption.” 
BU: LETIN EXPLAINS DRIED 
'UTTERMILK PRICE ADVANCE 


11caAGo, Inn.—Prices on dried butter- 
mil: for feed purposes have been ad- 
vanced materially during recent weeks, 
anc S, T. Edwards & Co., large handlers 
of this commodity, have issued a bulle- 
tin to the trade on the subject. It de- 
velops several causes for the advance, and 
Stales that, although production has in- 
creised to a great extent, the demand 
has grown even faster. The bulletin in 
part reads as follows: 

“Reports received by us show there has 
been a marked decrease in the amount of 
creim delivered to creameries. At least 
five leading creameries, located in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, from 
Which we are securing dried buttermilk, 
were unable to fill their contracts, owing 
to the extreme demand for milk and 
cream to go to Florida. One concern in 
particular is shipping a carload of milk 
and cream per day there, and a car, 
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with refrigerator attachments, 
mae say the order pe ag ont bottle, de- 
livers from Wisconsin to Florida in less 
than four days, and with not to exceed 
3 per cent change in temperature. 

“The shortage of cream delivered to 
the large creameries, and the heavy de- 
mand for milk and cream in the South, 
have curtailed the manufacture of dried 
buttermilk. There is without question 
200@300 per cent more dried buttermilk 
being produced than there was three 
years ago, but demand has grown faster 
than plants have been installed for dry- 
ing the product. For the past several 
months, demand has been so heavy that 
prices have exceeded all previous ones. 

“Ten years ago 90 per cent of the 
liquid buttermilk produced was a waste 
product. Today there are approximately 
150 plants in the United States drying 
about 300,000,000 Ibs liquid buttermilk. 
There is no article that has heretofore 
been a waste product, which has been 
developed to such a wonderful stage of 
usefulness and necessity as has dried but- 
termilk. Any article of feed value that 
has proven its value in so short a time 
merits the support of farmers and agri- 
cultural organizations, as well as feed 
mixers. 

“It is a recognized fact that remark- 
able gains can be secured in the de- 
velopment of meat, milk, poultry and 
eggs by the use of well-balanced feeds 
containing dried buttermilk. In view of 
this, the producers of the United States 
can lower the cost of production by the 
use of these well-balanced feeds rather 
than by using the raw materials on the 
farm. This would obviate raising prices 
to the consumer on raw farm products, 
or the necessity for helping the producer 
by legislation. 

“We can show an added profit to the 
creamery for drying the buttermilk, a 
reasonable price to the manufacturer of 
feed containing dried buttermilk, and yet 
make more gains in money value for the 
feeder and farmer than he can secure 
from his own grains, based on the market 
value in his own town.” 





Land prepared for spring work in 
western Canada shows an increase of 
756,700 acres in Manitoba and 293,797 
in Alberta, and a decrease of 1,106,698 
in Saskatchewan, according to the esti- 
mate of the general agricultural agent of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 





Crop Conditions 
Round the World 


The condition of winter cereal crops 
in Europe remains unchanged, according 
to a bulletin recently issued by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
Flood damage is said to be chiefly sec- 
tional. Reports from North Africa con- 
tinue favorable, and the wheat and bar- 
ley crops of Egypt are satisfactory. 
India’s reports are variable, some sec- 
tions needing moisture badly while others 
are in good condition. A preliminary 
estimate of the wheat crop in Algeria 


for the 1926 harvest is placed at 3,556,000 
acres, acco to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. This 
is about 4 per cent greater than the total 
area last year. The view is expressed 
that the preliminary estimate is usually 
incomplete, with no way of ascertaining 
what regions are not reported. The 
wheat area of Syria is reported as 820,- 
000 acres. The winter wheat acreage of 
Poland has been estimated at 2,575,000 
acres. 


Abundant Feed Crops Desired 

Farmers are urged by the Department 
of Agriculture, in planning crop produc- 
tion this year, to consider the alternative 
crops that may be grown profitably. 
This advice applies to each of the prin- 
cipal money crops. In the case of spring 
wheat the tendency probably will to 
increase or maintain the last acreage, 
the same being likely in Canada, accord- 
ing to the department. It is stated that 
the United States has about 4 per cent 
more hard winter wheat in the ground 
than last year, and it seems to have win- 
tered well. 

Discussing the major feed crops, the 
department says that, from the stand- 
point of agriculture as a whole, an abun- 
dance of feed crops is perhaps more to 
be desired this year than at any time 
in the last six years, although corn, oats 
and hay are all low in price. The view 
is expressed that acreages of these crops 
will hardly be increased this spring, al- 
though the feeding demand is likely to 
be as heavy as that of last season. In 
general, the question is asked, How can 
the residual crop land on many farms 
be employed better this year than for 
feedstuffs, even if it results in building 
up some farm reserves thereof? 


Weather Normal in Holland 


AmstTerpaAM, Hoxtitanp, Feb. 15.—The 
weather has been dry of late, with nor- 
mal temperature and no frost. Ordinary 
field work will be impossible for some 
time in those districts recently flooded. 


Winter Wheat Makes Good Growth 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Winter wheat in all 
sections of the Southwest is showing 
green. In Texas, Oklahoma and south- 
ern Kansas much of it is stooling. The 
entire crop is making excellent growth, 
stimulated as it was by the mild Feb- 
ruary. Strong winds have damaged a 
few fields, but the areas of soil drifting 
are limited and fields that show a total 
loss are rare. Surface moisture is still 
sufficient for immediate needs, but the 
territory from central Kansas west will 
need soaking spring rains for subsoil’ 
moisture. . 


Bugs Damage Crops 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta,—Green bugs 
are doing some damage to wheat in west- 
ern Oklahoma, according to reports re- 
ceived by the federal crop statistician. 
Fair moisture conditions prevail in west- 
ern Oklahoma, but rain is needed for all 
crops in the northeastern part of the 
state. 
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REPORT OF STOCKS 
ON FARMS ISSUED 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Estimates Farmers Hold 99,279,000 Bus 
of 1925 Wheat Crop 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Larger stocks of 
corn, oats and barley were held on farms 
March 1 this year than on that date a 
year ago, while stocks of wheat and rye 
were smaller. 

The Department of Agriculture’s re- 
port on March 9, in announcing the total 
farm stocks, said the chief causes of the 
increased holdings of corn were the fair- 
ly large crop, the unsatisfactory price, 
the large percentage of grain of unmer- 
chantable quality and the reduced num- 
ber of hogs and cattle on hand. In re- 
gions where corn production was small 
last year on account of the drouth, as in 
the Southwest and Southeast, farm 
stocks of corn are low. 

Corn totaled 1,318,793,000 bus, or 45.5 
per cent of the 1925 crop, compared with 
759,471,000, or 32.8 per cent of the corn 
crop in 1924. Shipments out of county 
where grown will be 19.8 per cent of the 
1925 crop, compared with 18.1 per cent 
of that of 1924. Portion of 1925 crop 
merchantable, 78.7 per cent, compared 
with 66 per cent of the 1924 crop. 

Wheat total was 99,279,000 bus, or 14.8 
per cent of the 1925 crop, compared with 
112,042,000, or 13 per cent in 1924. Ship- 
ments out of the county where grown 
will be 68.6 per cent, compared with 71.3 
per cent of the 1924 crop. Wheat in 
country mills and elevators 75,429,000 
bus, or 11.3 per cent of the 1925 crop, 
compared with 67,622,000 bus, or 7.8 per 
cent of that of 1924. 

Oats stocks were 577,064,000 bus, or 
38.4 per cent of the 1925 crop, compared 
with 546,656,000, or 35.9 per cent of the 
1924 crop. Shipments out of county 
where grown will be 24.6 per cent, com- 
pared with 28 per cent of the 1924 crop. 

Barley stocks totaled 53,466,000 bus, 
or 24.5 per cent of the 1925 crop, com- 
pared with 40,064,000, or 22.5 per cent of 
the 1924 crop. Shipments out of county 
where grown will be 35.5 per cent, com- 
pared with 37 per cent of the 1924 crop; 
rye 6,830,000 bus, or 14 per cent of the 
1924 crop, compared with 8,113,000, or 
12.7 per cent of the 1924 crop. Ship- 
ments out of county where grown will be 
54.8 per cent, compared with 57.9 per 
cent of the 1924 crop. 


CALIFORNIA BAKERIES 
EFFECT CONSOLIDATION 


San Francisco, Cat., March 9.—The 
Langendorf Baking Co., San Francisco, 
the Grocers’ Baking Co., Berkeley, and 
the Faultless Bakery, San Jose, have been 
consolidated. Stanley S. Langendorf is 
to be president of the consolidation. Se- 
curities are being put on the market. 








Nineteen countries have reduced visé 
fees, from $10 to $1@2, while some have 
abolished the fee entirely. 
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NATIONAL FOOD PRODUCTS TO MAKE 
PARTIAL DISPOSAL OF ITS HOLDINGS 





Consent Decree Entered Into on March 4 as Result of Equity Suit Filed in 
New York on Feb. 13 by Emory R. Buckner, United 
States District Attorney 


A consent decree in the case of the 
United States Government vs. the Na- 
tional Food Products Corporation was 
entered into on March 4 in the federal 
court for the southern district of New 
York. This was the outcome of an equity 
suit filed on Feb. 13 by Emory R. Buck- 
ner, United. States district attorney, to 
enjoin the National Food Products Cor- 
poration from obtaining further stock in 
competing food corporations and from 
retaining its present holdings in such 
groups. At that time 20 days were given 
in which a reply might be made. 

According to the provisions of the de- 
cree the National Food Products Cor- 
poration was ordered to dispose of its 
interests in shares of voting stock of 
seven of the affiliated food companies 
within 60 days. It was allowed to re- 
tain stock in eight other concerns, op- 
erating in different parts of the country. 
The decree provided that no officers of 
the corporation would be allowed to hold 
office in a food company. 

The corporation also was restrained 
from acquiring further control of cor- 
porations engaged in similar business, 
and its officers and directors were per- 
petually enjoined from making use of 
their positions in such a manner as to 
lessen competition between companies 
the stock 6f which is held by the cor- 
poration. 

Federal officers expressed the view 
that the corporation, acting within the 
decree, “still will be able to build up a 
profitable business and so hold the in- 
vestors safe.” 

In the suit filed by Mr. Buckner on 
Feb. 13 the National Food Products Cor- 
poration and the following officers were 
named as defendants: Charles E. Crane, 
president; Ernest H. Wands, vice presi- 
dent; William H. Hall, secretary and 
treasurer; Ernest H. Hallberg, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; H. C. 
Bohack, C. C. Burdan, L. Benedict, B. 
S. Halsey, and J. A. MacDermott, direc- 
tors. 

Public announcement was made on 
Feb. 3 of the secret incorporation in 
Maryland on Oct. 24, 1925, of the Nation- 
al Food Products Corporation. Interests 
were said to have been acquired by the 
corporation in the following: 

The H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., operating 
about 350 retail grocery stores in the New 
York metropolitan district. 

The James Butler Co., operating 300 
retail grocery stores in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 

The United States Stores Corporation, 
operating 1,050 retail grocery and meat 
stores in New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania and the 
New England states. 

The David Pender Grocery Co., operat- 
ing 245 grocery stores in North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

In addition, stock holdings were ac- 
quired in the United States Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, the Abbotts Alderney 
Dairies, Inc., the First National Stores, 
Inc., the Borden Co., the Reid Ice Cream 
Co., and the National Dairy Products 
Corporation. 





WESTERN GROCERY CO. WILL 
_ VOTE ON PROPOSED MERGER 


A dispatch from Marshalltown, Iowa, 
states that the stockholders of the West- 
ern Grocery Co. will vote, March 15, on 
a proposal to merge with another large 
wholesale grocery company. The West- 
ern Grocery Co. operates branches in 
several Minnesota and Iowa towns, and 
is a big distributor of flour. 





RETURNS TO ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Angus A. Clark, who 
was manager of the St. Louis Grain 
Clearing House Co, for six years, during 
part of which time the World War was 
being fought and the markets were sub- 
jected to very unusual conditions, has 
returned to this city and is now associ- 
ated with Ichterz & Watson, grain com- 





mission merchants. After leaving the 
clearing house Mr. Clark was for a time 
connected with the United States Food 
Administration in Washington, D. C., 
and later with the United States Grain 
Corporation in St. Louis. Upon com- 
pleting his work with the grain corpora- 
tion he spent several years in Europe, 
and lately has been visiting in Califor- 
nia. In his new business connection Mr. 
Clark will devote much of his time to 
the effort of bringing business to the St. 
Louis market which heretofore has gone 
elsewhere. 


CHICAGO DOUGH CLUB 
HOLDS DINNER MEETING 


Curicaco, Int., March 9.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Attendance of about 75 bakers 
and allied tradesmen featured a dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Dough Club held 
at the Sherman Hotel last night. Mem- 
bers of the Chicago Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation were guests, and George Chuss- 
ler, secretary, had a large delegation with 
him. Short talks were made by Eugene 
Lipp, president, and Mr. Chussler, sec- 
retary of the Associated Bakers of Illi- 
nois. J. A. Kotal, secretary of the Na- 
tional Meat Dealers’ Association, made 
the principal address, and dwelt particu- 
larly on the necessity of cost accounting 
for retail bakers and other merchants. 

David P. Chindblom, formerly of the 
W. E. Long Co. and now in the baking 
business in Michigan, tendered his resig- 
nation as president, which was accepted 
with regret. As the first vice president 
was unable to assume the responsibilities 
of chairman, Carl B. Mueller, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., second vice presi- 
dent, was made president to fill out the 
present term. Charles Myers, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, officiat- 
ed as toastmaster and provided splendid 
entertainment. It was decided to have 
dinner meetings on the second Monday 
of each month. 





S. O. Werner. 





NEW ZEALAND FARMERS ASK 
INCREASE IN FLOUR DUTY 


Mevsourner, Vicrorta, Feb. 6.—It ap- 
pears that New Zealand farmers are de- 
termined to do everything possible to 
prevent Australian produce from com- 
peting with their own. A _ request has 
been made to the government that the 
duty on flour be advanced from £1 ton to 
£4. The matter has not yet been con- 
sidered by the ministry. Meanwhile, New 
Zealand millers are worried with respect 
to the effect such a readjustment might 
have upon their trade. 

Cuartes J. MATTHEws. 





ASSOCIATE BAKERS CHOOSE 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Chase Hotel has 
been selected as headquarters for the 
annual convention of the Associate Bak- 
ers of America, to be held in St. Louis, 
May 3-8. The bakery exhibition will be 
held at the new coliseum. B. F. Wall- 
schlaeger, manager of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Washburn Crosby Co., is in 
charge of reservations. Thus far nearly 
200 have been received. 





WHEAT STOCKS ESTIMATED 

Omana, Nes.—A_ well-known milling 
and grain company at St. Louis, as a 
result of responses to a questionnaire 
sent out to grain dealers in the Omaha, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph territories, 
as to how much wheat is left in those 
territories, arrives at the following per- 
centage figures: Omaha territory, 16 per 
cent; Kansas City, 9.7 per cent; St. Jo- 
seph territory, 14 per cent. In a letter 
to an Omaha grain man, this company 
says: “Almost all of the replies we have 
received to our questionnaire seem to 
indicate that western Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado may have more wheat than 
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the trade expects. Reports also indicate 
the possibility that Kansas has some 1924 
wheat left. Reports on flour have not 
come in very well. Those received indi- 
cate a normal, or slightly subnormal, 
stock in consumers’ hands, with a hand- 
to-mouth buying policy being pursued. 
Some reports indicate that bakers may 
be pretty well booked up for the season.” 


SERIOUS CRISIS AVERTED 
BY HUNGARIAN MILL 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 19.—The Pester 
Victoria Dampfmiihle, Budapest, Hun- 
gary, with which is associated a number 
of large mills in Hungary, Roumania and 
Jugoslavia, recently passed through a 
serious financial crisis. It is reported 
that this was mainly brought about by 
speculation in wheat on the Chicago mar- 
ket, but the difficulties undoubtedly were 
due also to the accumulation of huge 
stocks through being unable to find a 
sufficient outlet for their manufacture in 
the surrounding markets, owing to the 
absence of commercial agreements. The 
news of the impending trouble caused 
some consternation in British financial 
circles, for British money is invested in 
the enterprise to the extent of £2,000,- 
000. Considerable relief was experi- 
enced when it became known that the 
collapse of the concern had been averted 
by assistance from the Hungarian gov- 
ernment and a consortium of Hungarian 
banks. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY NEGOTIATE 


Negotiations tending to the conclusion 
of a commercial treaty between Hungary 
and Austria are now drawing to a close. 
The Austrian government is likely to re- 
duce considerably the actual import duty 
on Hungarian flours, in order to obtain 
concessions for the export of Austrian 
manufactured goods into Hungary. 

Some months ago Hungarian mills ob- 
tained a new market for their low grade 
flours and bread flours in Greece. There 
is in Greek markets a brisk demand for 
Hungarian flour. There is much talk 
about the revival of the amalgamation 
agreement which existed between Buda- 
pest mills, but was abolished two years 
ago. This amalgamation aimed at re- 
ducing the costs of production by grind- 
ing only in mills the technical outfit of 
which is quite up to date, while grinding 
in the other mills was stopped. Thereby 
also the buying competition in the wheat 
market was reduced. This agreement 
was dissolved because one of the Buda- 
pest milling groups claimed that the 
provincial mills ought to join in the 
agreement. This was not acceptable to 
all. However, the revival of this agree- 
ment is believed practically inevitable. 








CRACKER MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN TO CHARTER TRAIN 


A special train, running as one section 
of the California Limited, will carry del- 
egates to the annual convention of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, May 26-29. W. 
Harry Davis, chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee, has announced that if 
100 reservations can be secured, the San- 
ta Fe Railway will make up such a spe- 
cial’ train, to leave Chicago on May 20, 
There will be stopovers at Colorado 
Springs and the Grand Canyon. The 
train will reach Los Angeles on May 25. 
Reservations may be made through Mr. 
Davis, of W. Harry Davis, Inc., 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago. 





GRAIN MOVEMENT DELAY IN 
AUSTRALIA IS CRITICIZED 


Metpsourne, Victoria, Feb. 6.—Farm- 
ers in Western Australia are complain- 
ing vigorously regarding delay in mov- 
ing grain from country stations to Fre- 
mantle, the main shipping port of the 
state. A dozen vessels are reported to 
be waiting for cargoes, and some of 
them have been in port for a month. 

Cuaries J. MatrHews. 





MILL PLANT DESTROYED 
Torepvo, On1o.—The plant of the Lake 
Erie Milling Co., Toledo, was burned on 
March 6. Eight freight cars, loaded with 
feed, were damaged, The loss was esti- 
mated at $75,000, 
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GORDON COOMBE IS DEAD 
BY OWN HAND AT LONDON 


Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 18.—By the tragic 
death of Gordon Coombe on Feb. 17 the 
London market lost one of its most re- 
spected and prominent members. The 
news of his death cast a deep shadow 
over the busy midweek market day. He 
arrived at his office at the usual time, 
said a cheery “good morning” to those 
of his employees whom he met, and 
changing into an old suit went up into 
one of his flour warehouses. Shortly 
afterward a shot was heard and Mr, 
Coombe was found lying on the floor 
dead, with a wound in his temple and a 
small revolver near by. He was 67 years 
of age. No reason can be assigned for 
his drastic action. 

The firm of Gordon Coombe & Co, 
Ltd., of which he was one of the manag- 
ing directors, does business both as mill- 
ers and wharfingers. It is considered 
one of the leading wharfinger firms in 
London, and an important side line busi- 
ness with it is the financing of docu- 
ments, many importers preferring to se- 
cure advances on their shipments through 
it than through the banks. Its extensive 
premises are at Winchester Wharf, on 
the south side of London Bridge, just |e- 
hind Southwark Cathedral. The firm oc- 
cupies the site of a beautiful old build- 
ing known as Winchester Palace, wh'ch 
was built about the year 1107, by Wil- 
liam Giffard, bishop of Winchester. The 
building is believed to have been one of 
the most beautiful of its kind in ‘the 
City of London, and the remains of ‘he 
magnificent rose window of the banquet- 
ing hall can still be seen in one of ‘he 
warehouses of Gordon Coombe & (o., 
Ltd. The site of the palace and ban- 
queting hall is now known as Clink 
Street, which is lined on both sides by 
flour warehouses, connected with exch 
other by a series of bridges across ‘he 
street. Winchester Wharf is well 
equipped for the handling and storing 
of flour. It is understood that the firm 
of Gordon Coombe & Co., Ltd., will eon- 
tinue as heretofore. James Richardson 
is a member of the firm. 

Mr. Coombe lived at Thorpe, a vill: ge 
in West Surrey, and took a keen interest 
in local affairs, especially in the housing 
question. He will be greatly missed in 
his business and private life, and much 
sympathy is extended to the bereaved. 


BOSTON APPLIES TO JOIN 
FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS 


Cuicaco, In1.—Advice has been re- 
ceived here that the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange has applied for member- 
ship in the National Federated Flour 
Clubs. F. W. Colquhoun, secretary, has 
mailed notices to executive committee 
members asking for their vote on this 
application. A few months ago the Bos- 
ton Flour Club was disbanded and its 
members united with the Boston Grain 
Exchange under the name of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, and at that 
time withdrew from the national flour 
body. The action on the part of the 
Boston organization applying for mem- 
bership in the National Federated Flour 
Clubs is very pleasing to the officers and 
member clubs. 


ENGLISH FIRM IS GIVEN 
CANADIAN MILL CONTRACT 


Winnirre, Man.—It is officially an- 
nounced that Henry Simon, Ltd., M«n- 
chester, Eng., has been awarded the con- 
tract for the plant of the new Calgary 
(Alta.) mill of Spillers Overseas [n- 
dustries, Ltd. 











BURLAP DIVISION OF BAG 
COMPANY IS DESTROYED 


The burlap bag manufacturing dep: rt- 
ment of the Werthan Bag Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., was burned March 3. This ill 
cause a temporary interruption in the 
production of burlap bags by the com- 
pany, according to officials. The fire was 
confined to that department. The com- 
pany’s stock of secondhand burlap bags 
was not in the fire area. According to 
officials of the company, the burlap man- 
ufacturing department is being replaced 
on a large scale, 
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B.W.MARR RE-ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


Official of Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Is 
Selected for Second Term by Millers’ 
National Federation 


B. W. Marr, of the Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been elected for 
a second term as chairman of the board 
of the Millers’ National Federation, be- 
ginning with the annual meeting in April. 
Under the provisions of the articles of 
organization, the following committee 
was appointed recently to canvass the 
ballots for chairman of the board: Wal- 
ter Stern, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., miller, Milwaukee; W. E. Suits, of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; E. A. 
Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

A number of problems of interest to 
the trade will be taken up at the annual 
meeting of the Federation to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
April 22-28. Millers are urged to write 
to that hotel for reservations covering 
th: two days of the annual gathering. 


CHARLES LARROWE, MILL 
VICE PRESIDENT, DEAD 


Charles Larrowe, senior vice president 
and a director of the Larrowe Milling 
Co.. Detroit, Mich., died on Feb. 23, aged 
68. He was a resident of Cohocton, N. 
Y., but had spent a considerable portion 
of his time in Los Angeles, Cal., where 
the company maintains a branch office. 
hen the Larrowe Milling Co. oper- 
ated a buckwheat flour mill at Cohocton, 
Mr. Larrowe had complete charge of its 
affvirs at that place, and was well known 
to (he grain trade of New York, Penn- 
syl\unia and Ohio. He leaves a widow, 
Mr. Minnie N. Larrowe, two brothers, 
James E, Larrowe, Detroit, president of 
the Larrowe Milling Co., Albertus Lar- 
rowe, Portland, Oregon, and a sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Clapp, Cohocton, N. Y. 








ONTARIO COURT DISMISSES 
APPLICATION MADE BY MILL 


‘The supreme court of Ontario has dis- 
missed an application made by the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
and the Keewatin Flour Mills Co., to 
bring the attorney general of Ontario 
into an action brought against them by 
the Keewatin Power Co., Ltd., and to set 
up a counterclaim against him in regard 
to water rights on the Winnipeg River. 

This action was begun in 1916. The 
plaintiff company asked for a declara- 
tion that the defendants had no right 
to divert water from the Lake of the 
Woods into the Winnipeg River through 
an artificial channel. The plaintiff 
claimed to own the land on both sides 
of the west branch of the river, and 
erected a dam across it. The defendants 
owned a narrow strip of land lying be- 
tween the north shore of the Lake of the 
Woods and the Winnipeg River, across 
which the channel was cut. 





EL MOLINO MILLING CO. 
PLANT BEGINS OPERATIONS 


Los Anoetes, Cat.—Taking for its 
trademark one of the oldest mills yet 
standing in California, the El Molino 
mill, built by the padres in 1781 at San 
Marino, the El Molino Milling Co., 5603 
a Avenue, began operations on 
March 1. 

I}, W. Vandercook, formerly of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has been appointed 
general manager of the new mill. At 
present the output of the plant averages 
10,000 bbls flour and 2,500 tons millfeed 
annually, 





VISITING IN HAVANA 
Havana, Cuspa, March 1.—Frank A. 
Hocy, of the New York: office of the 
Pilisbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is in Havana this week. 
Maurice D. Kenton. 





DEATH OF THOMAS KERR 
PortLaND, Orecon.—Thomas_ Kerr, 
Managing director of Kerr, Gifford & 
Co., Ine,, miller and grain exporter, died 
here on Feb. 28, after a week’s illness. 
Funeral services were held on March 2. 





Mr. Kerr was born in Newton Stewart, 
Scotland, in 1865, and came to Portland 
at the age of 30. He joined his brother 
Peter in the grain firm. Mr. Kerr is sur- 
vived by his widow, three sons, four 
brothers and two sisters. 





PURITY BAKERIES REPORT 

New York, N. Y.—The Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation reports a net income 
of $1,610,093 for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1925. Dividends at the rate of $7 were 
paid on the preferred stock and $3 on 
the common, leaving a surplus of $906,- 
434, 





GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 
REORGANIZATION EFFECTED 


At a recent annual meeting of the 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., leather belt- 
ing, Worcester, Mass., it was decided to 
reorganize that concern, changing the 
name to the Leather Co. It is under- 
stood that the new company will issue 
$750,000 20-year debentures in settlement 
of a $1,649,000 claim. Exchange of one 
share of old common for one tenth share 
of new common, and one share of old 
preferred for four tenths of new pre- 
ferred and one share of new common, 
is planned. Frank H. Willard is head 
of the company. 





NEW BUILDING BURNED AT 
PHILADELPHIA BAKERY 


Puimapetpnia, Pa.—Fire destroyed a 
new building of the plant of the Park- 
way Baking Co. on Feb. 28. The loss 
was upward of $100,000. Firemen and 
employees saved 36 horses, 20 wagons 
and a score of motor trucks from the 
flames. J. Conley, president of the com- 
pany, explained that business will be 
resumed in the old section of the bakery, 
which was separated from the new build- 
ing by fireproof doors. 





KENTUCKY MILLER DIES 
PirrssurcuH, Pa.—Word has been re- 
ceived here of the death of Joseph O. 
Mathewson, president of the Ashland 
(Ky.) Milling Co., on Feb. 28. Death 
followed an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Mathewson was 55 years of age, 
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FRANK A. KENNEDY DEAD 


Director of National Biscuit Co., and Former 
Head of Kennedy Biscuit Co., Dies 
Suddenly in Florida 


Boston, Mass.—Frank A. Kennedy, a 
director of the National Biscuit Co., died 
suddenly at Belleair, Fla., a few days 
ago. He was 85 years old. Mr. Ken- 
nedy formerly was president of the Ken- 
nedy Biscuit Co. When the National 
Biscuit Co. absorbed the Kennedy Bis- 
cuit Co. in 1899, Mr. Kennedy sold his 
interests and retired. In 1901 he was 
made a director of that company. 

Mr. Kennedy was born in Cambridge 
in 1841. At the age of 20 he took over 
his father’s cracker business, which grew 
into one of the largest in the East. 
After his retirement, Mr. Kennedy trav- 
eled extensively. He was on his annual 
trip to Florida, and after playing 18 
holes of golf was taken suddenly ill and 
passed away at once. He is survived by 
three children and ten grandchildren. 





WHEAT BREAD IN GERMANY 
CALLED STAPLE NECESSITY 


W. E. Nash, assistant trade commis- 
sioner, Berlin, in a recent report states 
that Germany consumes but 6,800,000 
tons rye annually, while her production is 
8,000,000. The ground lost by rye has 
been gained by wheat. The reasons for 
the change are said to be: disappearance 
of army orders; antipathy toward rye 
aroused by the war; difficulty in finding 
export markets; decline in standard of 
living of the German people, which, par- 
adoxically, has led to increased consump- 
tion of wheat and decreased consumption 
of rye. 

Mr. Nash explains that, when Germany 
was cut off from wheat producing lands 
during the war, there was no recourse 
in breadstuffs save the rye loaf, which 
became increasingly black and inedible. 
In regard to the standard of living, it is 
said that since Germany cannot afford 
to have the variety of meat, butter, fats, 
etc., as of former times, and finding 
some nourishing, appetizing staple nec- 
essary, she has chosen wheat, not rye. 

According to the report, wheat bread 
is no longer the luxury it formerly was 
in Germany, but has become a necessity. 








Institutional Food Service an Expanding 
Market for Flour 
By S. K. Hargis 


ILLERS and distributors of cereal 
products, particularly of package 
specialties, are finding that the 

dietitians and stewards of large feed- 
ing units in industry and education offer 
special sales problems which, a new sur- 
vey indicates, are well worth attention. 

Entirely separate and distinct from 
the so-called restaurant and hotel trades, 
these institutions are serving food at cost 
price and less, and purchases of cereals 
are being made usually under the guid- 
ance of a staff dietitian, the chief object 
being to feed for benefit and protection. 
About 4,000,000 employees of factories, 
banks and mills are being served in 4,200 
industrial welfare cafeterias each work- 
ing day at prices much lower than those 
which are current in public cafeterias. 

The menus are limited in scope, but a 
large number of cereals are offered. 
Choice of breads and cereals is left pretty 
much to the employee, and though there 
is the usual preponderance of white flour 
products, a persistent effort is being 
made to widen the use of special cereals, 
especially of whole grain breads, griddle 
cakes, rolls and muffins. In the indus- 
trial cafeteria this practice has consider- 
ably increased the use of graham, whole 
wheat and rye breads. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the in- 
dustrial cafeteria service in this country 
in 1925, with its enormous baking activi- 
ties, may be had from a recently com- 
pleted investigation revealing the follow- 
ing figures: 

This market consists of 8,200 cafe- 
terias, in all of which adults are fed. 
It is divided as follows: 4,200 industrial 
cafeterias for employees only in large fac- 
tories, public utility corporations, banks, 


mills, ete; 4,000 general cafeterias such 
as Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, hospitals, de- 
partment stores, hotels, etc. There are 
in addition 16,000 independent public 
cafeterias that are not taken into con- 
sideration in this survey. 

Of the 4,200 industrial cafeterias, 2,300 
are in factories, 1,000 in public service 
corporations, 500 in mills and 400 in 
banks and fiscal institutions. 

A total of 6,000,000 meals are served 
daily in these 8,200 cafeterias, as follows: 
1,400,000 in Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, ho- 
tel and other general cafeterias; 4,600,- 
000 in industrial cafeterias. 

Fifteen hundred cafeterias offer 6 to 
10 dishes; 4,000 offer 10 to 15; 1,500 offer 
15 to 25; 1,200 offer 25 to 40. 

One thousand cafeterias average a 10c 
check; 2,500 average a lic check; 3,000 
average a 25c check; 1,700 average a 40c 
check. 

Six thousand cafeterias bake their own 
pastries; 4,500 bake their own bread and 
rolls; 4,000 bake their own cake; 3,500 
bake everything they serve. 

Seventy-six hundred serve ice cream 
daily; 4,500 make their own ice cream; 
8,000 have soda fountains. 

A total of 164,000 people are em- 
ployed, as follows: 22,000 office helpers, 
60,000 in “front,” 82,000 in food prepara- 
tion. 

Of the 4,200 industrial cafeterias, 600 
have tennis courts, 1,000 have a band, 
1,500 have movies, 1,300 have bowling al- 
leys, 300 have libraries and reading 
rooms, 3,300 have hospitals and first aid, 
and 3,800 have baseball teams. 

The baking activities in these places 
are of special interest, as shown above. 
One industrial cafeteria bakes and uses 


973 


over 1,800 pies each business day. An- 
other services 3,300 slices of bread. 

In regard to the school and college 
cafeterias, we have the following data: 

In 1023-24, 6,325,000 hot meals were fed 
daily in these cafeterias, 675,000 in rural 
grade school cafeterias, 1,125,000 in rural 
high school cafeterias, 1,800,000 in col- 
lege cafeterias, 2,725,000 in city grade 
and high school cafeterias. 

The gross retail receipts 
daily $1,419,600. 

Meal check averages (on a nonprofit 
basis) were 9c in rural grade school cafe- 
terias, 19c in rural high school cafeterias, 
12c in city grade school cafeterias, 28c 
in city high school cafeterias, and 32c in 
college cafeterias. 

The following heavy-duty equipment 
was used: 


averaged 


—Per cent equipped— 
Power Re- 


dish Bake friger- 

washers ovens ation 

CN aa% = 44.50.66 «0-666 32 31 30 
City grade and high 

eres 20 25 28 

Rural high schools...... 22 15 31 

Rural grade schools .... 6 5 19 


College cafeterias average 2,300 hot 
meals daily, rural grade school cafeterias 
320, rural high school cafeterias 760, city 
grade and high school cafeterias 1,600. 

For the most part, the school cafe- 
terias are operated on the “chain” system, 
school boards in cities and towns bring- 
ing all their lunchrooms under central 
management and all cereal products be- 
ing bought by a single purchasing agent 
for all cafeterias under the system. This 
also holds true in the counties. 

A third division of institutional food 
service upon which we have fresh data 
and a growing market for mill products 
is the numerous clubs of the country 
serving meals to members only. There 
are 6,500 such clubs, divided as follows: 
1,600 golf clubs, 2,100 city clubs, 2,800 
country clubs. New clubs are being 
formed at the rate of about 500 a year, 
of which 66%, per cent have golf features. 

These clubs have a total membership 
of about 5,000,000. For club operation 
274,000 servants and employees are re- 
quired, divided as follows: 12,000 on 
grounds, 18,000 on golf courses, 21,000 in 
offices, 48,000 in housekeeping and “up- 
stairs,” 70,000 in food preparation, 105,- 
000 in food service. 

Considerable success has rewarded the 
efforts of millers soliciting institutional 
orders through salesmen and by direct 
mail. For the most part these are the 
smaller milling companies and distribu- 
tors. As the baking capacities of the in- 
stitutions under consideration continue to 
enlarge, this market is certain to grow 
in importance. Over 1,800 new cafeterias 
were installed in American schools dur- 
ing 1925. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
SHIPMENTS ARE ANNOUNCED 
Metzourne, Vicrorta, Feb. 6.—Ship- 
ments of wheat and flour from Australia 


since the beginning of the present ship- 
ping season were: 


WHEAT (IN BUSHELS) 











1924-25 1925-26 

South Australia ........ 5,284,087 4,952,487 

Victoria ..............++ 38,277,936 2,773,761 

New South Wales ...... 2,822,415 3,112,706 

Western Australia ..... 2,020,699 2,140,003 

WORE. 68s rideeseccee 13,405,136 12,978,947 
FLOUR (IN SHORT TONS) 

1924-25 1925-26 

South Australia .......... 4,682 8,220 

errr ere 19,325 19,519 

New South Wales ........ 9,252 13,953 

Western Australia ....... 3,080 12,808 

WENGE 2 cecncnsannnecewe 36,339 54,500 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





DAIRY MERGER PROPOSED 

A proposal to merge dairy farmers’ 
organizations of New York into one 
gigantic co-operative association was in- 
dorsed by 250 dairymen meeting in 
Utica, N. Y., on March 3. The dairymen 
represented 125,000 milk producers of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. The meeting resulted 
from agitation to protect the New York 
City market from western invasion and 
for higher tariff protection. 





There are at present under construction 
in India irrigation schemes which it is ex- 
pected will increase the cotton area 12,- 
000,000 acres. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Spring wheat mills generally did a nice 
business last week. With wheat options 
around the $1.50 mark, buyers took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to replenish 
their diminishing stocks. Some of the 
smaller companies did comparatively 
much more business than did one or two 
of the larger ones, but the bookings prob- 
ably averaged, in the aggregate, the total 
capacity of the mills represented. It was 
by far the best week’s business for 
months. 

Within the past few days, inquiry has 
again fallen off. Buyers are awaiting the 
issuance of the government report, due 
today (March 9). Millers feel that this 
has already been discounted, and that a 
reaction from recent low levels is over- 
due. The wheat market, however, is very 
stubborn, and for several days has fluc- 
tuated ‘between $1.51 and $1.53 bu for 
Minneapolis May. 

At no time on this crop has complaint 
in regard to flour prices been as general 
as now. According to almost every mill- 
er, his competitors are out to get bus!- 
ness, regardless of cost. Sales are said 
to have been made in Minneapolis and in 
practically all eastern markets at any- 
where from 50c to $1 bbl under nominal 
asking prices. 

No improvement is noted in the situa- 
tion as to clears. First clears are in very 
slow request and weak in price. Good 
sales of second clears are reported for 
export, however, and the spread in quo- 
tations on this grade has been narrowed 
somewhat. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb March 9 Year ago 
COLTON ..cscccveees $9.00@9.20 $9.65 @10.30 

Standard patent .... 8.75@8.90 9.40@ 9.80 

Second patent ....... 8.45@8.65 9.25@ 9.40 

*Fancy clear, jute... 7.20@7.55 8.90@ 9.00 

*First clear, jute.... 6.50@6.80 8.15@ 8.46 

*Second clear, jute.. 4.00@4.65 5.75@ 6.40 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour prices have reacted about 
25c bbl from the low levels touched a 
week ago. When the market started to 
advance, buyers took hold a little more 
freely, with the result that bookings 
were larger than for some time. One 
of the largest local mills sold as much 
rye flour as it made, and at prices rela- 
tively much higher than the East was re- 
ported to be paying. Several lots of 
from 500 to 1,500 bbls were reported 
sold to bakers. Pure white is quoted at 
$5.05@5.25 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium at $4.50@4.70, and pure dark 
at $3.80@4. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,545 bbls flour, compared with 
8,750 the previous week. 


DURUM 


The semolina market is still very in- 
active. Despite the decline, sales last 
week were confined to an occasional car 
lot. There is no snap to the market, and 
no disposition shown to anticipate needs. 
Millers feel that their asking prices are 
now on a level where they can once more 
compete with resellers. There has been 
really no life to the semolina market 
since early in the crop year, when specu- 
lators loaded up in excess of trade re- 
quirements, and it is a question as to 
how long it will be until this surplus is 
absorbed. Some express the view that 
these stocks are nearly exhausted. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 sem- 
olina and durum fancy patent at 4c. 

In the week ending March 6, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 67,- 
161 bbls durum products, compared with 
57,852 the previous week. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation March 9: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 


A and F mills. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 
The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb 28-March 6. 529,200 270,344 61 
Previous week .. 529,200 214,654 41 
Year ago ....... 548,700 202,005 37 
Two years ago... 579,600 253,820 44 
Three years ago. 661,100 303,640 54 
Four years ago.. 646,000 232,615 42 
Five years ago... 546,000 211,075 39 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,724 bbls last week, 4,100 
in the previous week, 2,250 a year ago, 
and 1,428 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 28-March 6. 299,850 159,842 53 
Previous week .. 413,490 208,784 50 
Year ago ....... 433,890 194,358 45 
Two years ago... 426,690 239,425 56 
Three years ago. 301,800 159,450 53 
Four years ago.. 421,890 204,120 48 
Five years ago... 610,790 172,410 33 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Feb. 6 64 70,8165 222,498 235,836 1,423 7,885 
Feb. 13 63 70,565 211,118 231,444 1,280 3,273 
Feb. 20 61 69,715 209,324 203,926 663 13,156 
Feb. 27 61 68,915 208,784 177,055 1,165 3,389 
Mch. 6. 46 49,975 159,842 140,147 357 3,549 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to March 6, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 

ut——, -—Exports—, 


r—Outp 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis ... 7,269 6,038 49 178 


St. Padi ...+0: 310 239 

Duluth-Superior 607 586 vee o 6% 

Outside ....... 6,712 6,584 61 184 
WHEAT 


Milling demand for cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis is more than sufficient to absorb 
the moderate daily receipts. Competition 
is such that premiums are stronger, espe- 
cially on the ordinary and intermediate 
qualities. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
4@10c bu over the May option; 114% per 
cent protein wheat, 6@12c over; 12 per 
cent, 10@14c over; 1242 per cent, 12@17c 
over; 13 per cent, 15@18c over; 14 per 
cent, 17@2Ic over; 15 per cent, 20@24c 
over. This is a general advance of 2@38c 
bu for the week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
6 was $1.277%,@1.42%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.227%,@1.84%. No. 1 amber closed 
March 9 at $1.284%,@1.40%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.234,@1.81%, 

Based on the close, March 9, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No, 1 dark $1.40 bu, No. 1 
northern $1,387; in southern Minnesota, 
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No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 northern $1.42; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.39, No. 1 northern $1.36; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.34, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.26. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
6 was $1.545,@1.72, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.54%@1.61. No. 1 dark closed 
March 9 at $1.56@1.71, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.55@1.60. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to March 6, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
74,240 75,790 70,766 92,759 


Minneapolis .. 
55,183 90,131 25,638 46,082 


Duluth 





Totals ..... 129,423 165,921 96,404 138,841 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 6, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,719 3,950 4,201 3,800 
No. l northern... 445 3,382 1,175 1,222 
No. 2 northern... 346. 1,040 1,570 1,374 
Others ........+. 4,581 5,038 8,256 9,033 
Potala ...cees 8,091 13,410 16,202 15,429 


COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending March 6, and the 


closing prices on March 8, respectively: | 


No. 8 yellow corn 66@73c, 6942@72%c; 
No. 8 white oats, 355%,@36%2c, 35%@ 
864%4c; No. 2 rye, 754%2@84%c, 80%4@ 
824%4c; barley, 50@62c, 52@62c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Mch. 7 Mch. 8 Mch. 10 


Mch. 6 Feb. 27 1925 1924 1923 
Corn ... 582 523 1,051 1,397 493 
Oats ..19,902 20,128 22,155 5,050 10,350 
Barley .3,835 4,236 2,110 516 953 
Rye ....3,527 3,539 1,154 7,968 2,778 
Flaxseed 866 875 373 273 12 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 28-March 6, 1926, with compari- 
sons: 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.1,254,240 1,725,840 945,720 609,000 


Flour, bbls.. 3,154 14,703 279,797 213,997 
Millstuff, 

tons ..... 535 304 14,379 11,660 
Corn, bus... 219,200 1,037,680 95,220 811,440 
Oats, bus... 270,220 672,600 488,220 654,100 
Barley, bus. 235,720 424,700 203,280 303,690 
Rye, bus.... 83,640 71,020 31,510 16,510 
Flaxs’d, bus 39,780 152,320 33,580 43,840 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$20.00@21.00 





White corn meal, granulatedf.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowft ........+.+. 2.85@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ....cccccccece 5.05@ 5.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 38.80@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bblt 7.75@ 7.85 
Graham, standard, bblit 7.45@ 7.55 


Rolled oats** cone 
Linseed oi] meal® .........0008 seoes @ 44.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks, 
NORTHWESTERN GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


The directors of the recently organized 
Northwestern Grain Marketing Co. met 
in Minneapolis March 8, and elected the 
following officers: president, S. M. Arne- 
son, McLaughlin, S. D; first vice presi- 
dent, James A. Mead, Glentanna, Mont; 
second vice president, Frank Linha, 
Minot, N. D; secretary-treasurer, E. 
Houston, Minneapolis. 

The headquarters of the company are 
in the Corn Exchange Building, Minne- 
apolis. The company expects to federate 
independent country elevators and mar- 
ket their shipments in terminal markets. 
Later on, if successful, it may operate its 
own terminal elevators, 


GRAND FORKS FOR TERMINAL 


A hearing was held last week at Bis- 
marck, N. D., before the railroad and 
warehouse commission, on the petition of 
the State Mill & Elevator that Grand 
Forks be declared a grain terminal point, 
with cleaning and milling-in-transit privi- 
leges. Eleven mills located at various 
points in the state intervened, on the 
ground that they should be granted the 
same privileges as those sought by the 
State Mill & Elevator. If the petition of 
the State Mill were granted, it would be 
equivalent to a substantial reduction in 
rates. 

NOTES 


Robert G. Lockhart, of the bakers’ serv- 
ice department of the Pillsbury Flour 
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Mills Co. at Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
March 8. 

C. W. Fairchild, Florida representa- 
tive of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is 
in Minneapolis this week. 

The Western Flour Mills, Davenport, 
Iowa, have already started to rebuild the 
addition, which recently burned. 

Gerald R. Martin, vice president of the 
Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned March 8 from a trip abroad. 

Eastbound lake-and-rail rates become 
effective March 15. The first steamers 
are expected to leave western lake ports 
about April 15. 

The King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
has appointed E. S. McLean its repre- 
sentative in West Virginia, with head- 
quarters at Charleston. 

Commenting on the condition of the 
feed trade, a southern Minnesota miller 
writes: “Feed dead—a regular Andy 
Gump market, without the excitement.’ 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 9 as follows: 
sight, $4.85%; three-day, $4.85% ; 60-day, 
$4.8142. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.90. 

F. Bergman and R. T. Thomas, fcr- 
merly with Bergman Millfeed, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, have organized the Linseed B y- 
Products Co., with offices at 202 Corn 
Exchange Building. 

Walter A. Lawson, Winnipeg, Ma.., 
R. D. McAusland, Seattle, Wash., and 
Daniel Belcher, Minneapolis, left Mcn- 
day evening for Chicago, to attend a con- 
ference of the branch managers of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

David Shevlin Tenney, a student at the 
Lawrenceville (N. J.) Academy, died 
March 7, of pneumonia. The lad, who 
was 15 years of age, was the son of Day id 
D. Tenney, president of the Tenney (Co., 
grain commission, Minneapolis. 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, has its fifth annual feed and 
grain chart ready for distribution. The 
chart is a convenient and ready referen:e, 
and the company will be glad to send it 
to any one upon request. 

Ralph W. Scroggins, secretary of the 
Scroggins Grain Co., Minneapolis, died 
March 6, after a brief illness. He was 
only 36 years of age. Surviving him «re 
his widow and two children. The funeral 
services were held at Lakewood Chapel, 
March 8. 


Harry C. May, of Edward May & Sons, 
flour jobbers, Pittsburgh, was in Minne- 
apolis March 8 to meet F. A. Ruenitz and 
J. A. Rieck, of the Springfield Milling 
Co., Inc. Mr. May was accompanied by 
his wife, and they will spend a few deys 
at Springfield before returning home via 
Kansas City. 


William de la Barre, of Minneapolis, 
former head of the waterpower coim- 
pany here, is seriously ill at his home. 
Mr. de la Barre, more than any other one 
man, was responsible for the develop- 
ment of the waterpower at St. Anthony 
Falls, and was intimately associated w th 
early day milling here. 


The screenings market is dull and li‘e- 
less, although offerings are small. Dis- 
tributors say they cannot remember a 
time when demand was as light as at 
present. Neither feeders nor manufac- 
turers are interested. Chaff is offered at 
$1@2 ton, and good grades of elevator 
screenings at $7@12, Minneapolis. Mill 
oats are in about the same position, and 
are held at 24@28'42c bu. 





GREAT FALLS 

The further decline in wheat has re- 
sulted in a reduction in the prices of 
patent flour and millfeeds. The former 
decreased 20c bbl last .week, and bran 
and standard middlings were reduced $2 
ton. Quotations, on March 6: patent 
flour, $9 bbl; bran $25 ton, standard m:d- 
dlings $27. 

NOTES . 

Traffic men representing virtually all 
of the larger railroads of the Midiile 
West and Northwest will be guests of 
the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. during the Forty-niners’ celeb«a- 
tion, which will take place March 19-20. 
The celebration is being sponsored by the 
Cascade Milling & Elevator Co. 


Present conditions continuing, ‘he 
wheat acreage in Montana this year will 
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be greater than in 1925, in the opinion of 
Great Falls millers. The decrease in the 
winter wheat acreage is estimated at 
from 10 to 25 per cent, but due to many 
weeks of warm weather since Jan. 1, the 
present indications are that the spring 
wheat area will be considerably greater 
than last year. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Demand last week indicated no gen- 
e! buying movement or steadiness. 
Oniy domestic trade was booked, cover- 
ing scattered territory. 
(juotations, March 6, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 





cottons: 


1926 1925 
I patent ococeeess $8.60@8.85 $9.25@9.50 
d patent ....... 8.25@8.60 9.00@9.25 
} lear, jute...... 7.00@7.25 8.25@8.50 
s 1 clear, jute.... 6.00@6.25 7.25@7.50 


irum flour was in much better de- 
me.id last week, good sales being made 
of ar lots and fair sales of round lots. 
A) went to domestic consumers, and de- 
mad was entirely for semolina. 
les of rye flour show no betterment, 
be’. confined to the home trade. Quo- 
tai ons, March 6, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
col!‘ons: pure white, $5.05 bbl; No. 2 
str ight, $4.75; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 
bk d, $5.75; No. 8 rye, $4.30. 
i heat.—The run of receipts is at the 
lov : st level possible without reaching the 


va. shing point. Cash limits have held 
fir: . although reflecting the shifting fu- 
tu market. High milling durum 
bri 2s quick sale, demand coming mostly 
fr. . milling interests. The off grades 
an? the smutty class are left to the ele- 
vais. The low range of cash bids ad- 


vai -d 1@4ec last week. 

1 dark closed, March 6, at $1.56%4 
@! .2% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.5354@1.65% ; 
Ni dark, $1.473%4@1.62% ; No. 1 north- 
ern pring, $1.55% @1.62%. 

e barley market is flat, largely be- 
ca houses specializing in this grain 
hay. their elevator space pretty well 
fill In view of the present storage 
situ tion there is practically no market 
for 

(ts are in steady demand at a firm 
bas Limited movement curtails trade. 


Slow inerease is being made to the al- 
reay heavy elevator stocks, with no sign 
of «ny shipping. 


M iling grades of rye sell without much 
licitation on the part of holders. Good 


so 





ordinary stuff also moves ney well. 
One concern has shipped a little out in 
cars to the East for export, an interest- 
ing feature after a long lapse of inac- 
tivity on the part of foreigners. 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 28-March 6 .......... 18,590 50 
Previous week ............ 18,340 49 
WE BBO cweccdccccvccese 16,420 44 
TWO FOOTE HO occcssceces 15,525 42 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
o——Amber durum——,. -——Durum—, 
Feb. No. 1 No. No.1 No. 2 
27... 139% @156% 137% @156% 146% 
ch 
1.... 132% @149% 130% @149% 139% 
2.... 183% @150% 131% @150% 140% 
3.... 136% @152% 135% @152% 142% 
4.... 135% @151% 134% @151% 141% 
5.... 137% @153% 136% @153% 143% 141% 
6.... 136% @152% 135% @152% 142% 140% 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 6, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
c—— Receipts, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Spring .:.. 142 254 85 18 181 87 


144% 


137% 
138% 
140% 
139% 


Durum ... 274 180 223 165 105 210 
Winter ... 2 4 3 ee ee 0 
Bonded ... 2 9 2 
Totals .. 420 447 311 183 286 299 
eee 1 13 1,072 ee os ee 
OBS s.icce 123 i 89 os 32 
BPO vcccese 116 72 162 49 25 
Bonded.. : 1 es oe ee 
Barley .... 2 33 5 26 
Bonded.. 3 3 1 ee ee 1 
Flaxseed .. 55 21 41 61 23 78 
NOTES 


B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., spent the 
week end in Chicago. 

Outside mills drew out a moderate 
quantity of durum wheat last week, but 
very little spring was shipped. This, 
with rye and flaxseed, covered the ship- 
ping operations. 

Wheat stocks at the close of business 
on March 6 totaled 9,108,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 162,000 over the previous week. 
Last year there were 12,730,000 bus. 
Oats increased 116,000 bus, with holdings 
of 11,147,000 reported. Barley increased 
5,000 bus, and rye 65,000. Rye supplies 
run close to 5,500,000 bus; barley only 
743,000. Flaxseed decreased 12,000 bus, 
and stocks are down to 792,000, against 
614,000 a year ago. 

F. G. Cartson. 








Humanitarian Business Venture Founded on 
Father’s Ideals, Says Ward 


The New York World, in a recent 
issue, carried an interesting interview 
with William B. Ward, founder of the 
Ward Food Products Corporation, in 
which Mr. Ward explained that his fa- 
ther, Robert Boyd Ward, furnished the 
original inspiration for the founding of 
the giant corporation. In the first inter- 
view Mr. Ward has ever granted to a 
newspaper, he told why he put into the 
charter of the new organization a provi- 
sion that the board of directors could di- 
ver! profits to philanthropy before pay- 
ing common stock dividends. The article 
follows: 

There’s a big frame house in one corner 
of the 200-acre New Rochelle home of 
William B. Ward, and the wealthy de- 
scendant of the bakery family yesterday 
turned to it as holding every explanation 
of iis unusual plans for philanthropy, 


whi. h beeame known when he incorporat- 
ed ‘n Baltimore on Jan. 30 a company 
which will form a gigantic food products 


comination with potential capitalization 
of *2,000,000,000. 

Te old house, with spic and span paint 
bel:ing its age, knows, he explained, 
why he put into the charter of the new 
W: d Food Products Corporation, pro- 
vis ns that the board of directors could 
div: rt profits to philanthropy before pay- 
ine common stock dividends; why he 
thi <s more of any child than of $1,000,- 
000. and why he believed all big business 
cor orations eventually will have philan- 
thr pic provisions in their charters. 

“ou think this is a new idea?” he re- 
pe: ed a question. “It may be new to 
car vy it out on a big scale, but it’s older 
the: IT am, and I’m 41. It’s an idea that 
has been drilled into me since I was a 
child. It was my father’s idea, and the 





Ward family is simply carrying out his 
wishes and ideals—and we fully subscribe 
to them. 

CHILD WELFARE IDEAL 


“Many a day I’ve seen my father sit 
in his big leather chair in this house and 
gaze at that old white house, and tell me 
that what a business takes out of a com- 
munity it should put back. He lived in 
that house until he built this one. Then 
he turned that into a home for children 
from three to twelve years of age. He 
kept it full until the endowment fund 
project, which is erecting homes for poor 
in Dutchess County, supplanted it. That 
was where the idea of child welfare start- 
ed with the Wards. It’s not my idea. It 
was his. 

“I work because I get a kick out of it, 
and that is why men who head corpora- 
tions work—not because they need money, 
but because of the kick, the pleasure of 
service. 

“This plan was kept secret so far as 
possible prior to incorporation, because 
I did not want premature gambling in 
the stock. With respect to capital, we 
will do as the Wards have always done— 
build it up from our own stockholders 
when and as needed. There will positive- 
ly be no public stock selling, but I sup- 
pose some persons will quote it at some 
price on the market tomorrow on a when 
and if issued basis. That was done with 
previous organizations of ours, although 
we tried hard to prevent it. 


CORPORATION IN TWO WEEKS 


“The corporation will be active within 
about two weeks. A permanent board of 
directors will be chosen and, I hope, cer- 
tain other details carried out. The com- 
pany will be publicly owned, because all 
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of our companies are. We will offer to 
exchange stock or pay cash for stock of 
other companies. In past instances, 
about 75 per cent took stock rather than 
cash. I do not think there is need for 
worry so far as capital is concerned. 
Every share is a voting share.” 

To the question how the philanthropic 
plans could be assured if control lay with 
public stockholders and not in his own 
hand, Mr. Ward answered: 

“Control does not mean 51 per cent of 
the stock. The control of very few cor- 
porations lies with a majority stock- 
holder.” 

So, every day, Mr. Ward passes this 
house to and from work, and is constantly 
reminded of the ideals originally his fa- 
ther’s, now his, and of his hopes of carry- 
ing them out. 

“Corporations,” he continued, “are con- 
stantly faced with legal barriers when 
helping the needy is suggested. If the 
charter does not provide for such gifts, 
they cannot be legally made in most cases. 
Our idea is that a big corporation should 
be legally able to be a gentleman in time 
of emergency. I think 99% per cent of 
today’s corporations are anxious to be 
gentlemen, but haven’t known how to be, 
legally. I believe that many corporations 
will try to amend their charters in ac- 
cordance with ours, and that new cor- 
porations will follow our example. Life 
can’t be one-sided. 

“As for the reasons why I believe child 
welfare probably the most important 
philanthropy before us today—there are 
five. They are my children, the eldest 
thirteen, the youngest five. If there is 
anything finer than a child, I have yet to 
see it. Good citizenship comes from well- 
reared children—yet this country is far 
behind other poorer countries in bringing 
children into the world properly. There 
are 18 countries with fewer deaths at 
childbirth. 

CHARITY NOT ENOUGH 


“It is not charity that I propose. I 
do not like that word. It is help. Give 
the poor help, yet let them be independ- 
ent. A woman who can make one doll 
dress a day and a man who can paint one 
doll face are independent in their own 
hearts. They are earning, even if the 
food and lodging are donated. In homes 
for the poor there should be some task 
for all. 

“Our plan is not new except in size. 
Human welfare depends on wholesome 
basic food at fair prices. We propose 
that. We hope to have, in addition to 
Ward bakeries, a yeast company, a milk 
company, a flour company, and so on. 

“Why shouldn’t the man who delivers 
the bottle of milk also deliver bread, flour, 
salt, yeast and such basic foods at the 
same time and let the reduction in deliv- 
ery cost be passed on to the customer? 
The more a community is given, the more 
it returns. Follow the straight road of 
service, and success leaps out at you 
from every side, no matter what business 
you are in. The more service the more 
profits, the more profits the cheaper the 
production, and the cheaper the cost, 
under our plans, to the consumer. 

“Control means ability to manage prop- 
erty. We will be able to show a program 
to our owners—who will be our own 
group—that will, I think, keep the first 
board of directors in office until they die.” 

To the direct question, “How much do 
you expect to go from the corporation’s 
profits to philanthropy?” Mr. Ward re- 
plied: 

“No one can tell. It depends some- 
what on the profits, and the profits will 
depend on the amount of business. It 
will rest with the directors. My hope is 
that eventually there will be endowment 
funds in every community, such as the 
present Robert Boyd Ward fund, in 
memory of my father, which provides for 
homes for poor on the Dutchess County 
land. This fund is added to every year 
by the Ward family. Similar funds can 
be created and added to every year by 
this new corporation.” 


SUBMERGED IN PROJECT 

Up to this point in his interview, Mr. 
Ward had not once used the pronoun “I” 
in discussing his plans. Always it was 
“my father” or “the Ward family.” Boy- 
ish looking, with a rather plump, yet mus- 
cular, face, he gazed straight. at his ques- 
tioner when answering, and frequently 
leaned forward when giving long replies. 
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To questions requiring only a “yes” of 
“no” answer he seemed a little nervous 
as the enthusiasm brewed in a longer 
answer departed. When his gaze wa- 
vered, it was to the big white house a 
quarter mile away. When forced to say 
“T” in answer to questions about his own 
life, he spoke very softly. 

“I went to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania,” he explained. “Then I entered my 
father’s business in Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and New York, 
for I drove in all of these places. Then 
I became more active in control of the 
business. Through all of this my father 
constantly talked to me of his idea of 
giving to the poor, of putting back into a 
community what is taken out, of co-opera- 
tion between the three elements—the 
owner, the laborer and the customer. 
Every idea on business or philanthropy 
that I possess is traceable directly to my 
father or my mother. 

WIFE SUPPORTS PLAN 

“The Ward family keeps building up 
the Robert Boyd Ward fund. It is our 
belief that through this new corporation 
there will be many such funds, many such 
instances of help, and that the resources 
to take care of them will be constantly 
increased from part of the corporation’s 
profits until eventually there will be an 
undertaking of aid giving of a size that 
we cannot now estimate.” 

Mr. Ward turned to his wife: 

“Do you see anything unusual about 
the fact that we have five children?” 
he asked, “or that, having five, we should 
want to help all American children to 
reach maturity fit both mentally and 
physically for citizenship?” 

“No,” she answered with a smile. 

The names of his children? Mr. Ward 
suggested that some day they might make 
names for themselves—and then the 
names would become known. 


BERTLEY CO. PURCHASED 
BY FRANK M. ROSEKRANS 








Frank M. Rosekrans 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Frank M. Rosekrans, 
well known to the feed trade, has pur- 
chased the business of the Bertley Co., 
jobbers of wheat feeds, linseed meal, and 
other feed products. He has incorpo- 
rated as the Bertley Co., with capital 
stock of $25,000, and will continue the 
business at the old location, 112 West 
Adams Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Rosekrans was in the feed jobbing 
trade in Philadelphia for 17 years, and 
at one time conducted a retail feed busi- 
ness in New York. For the past four 
years he has been manager of the feed 
plant of the Pratt Food Co., Hammond, 
Ind, The Bertley Co. was organized in 
1921 by Herbert R. Strauss, who built 
up a most successful trade. He estab- 
lished an excellent reputation for fair 
dealings and good service, and it is the 
intention of Mr. Rosekrans to maintain 
this record and conduct the business in 
the same manner as his predecessor. Mr. 
Strauss expects to engage in some other 
line. 
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Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
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KANSAS CITY 

Most new business is from scattered 
sources and in small or moderate lots, 
but the total reflects an improvement 
over other recent weeks. Reports of 
mills making sales approaching capacity 
are not rare, and the average of the Mis- 
souri River plants is over 60 per cent. 
Interior southwestern mills, with a few 
exceptions, have experienced less im- 
provement than those of Kansas City. 

One of the principal factors in limiting 
sales is that flour quotations did not fol- 
low wheat options downward. This was 
due to the lower millfeed values and the 
substantial strengthening of cash wheat 
premiums. The trade generally did not 
give recognition to these complications. 

Baking Trade.—The number of bakers 
who are apparently interested in making 
flour purchases is substantially increased. 
Their ideas of price, however, are based 
on the decline in»wvheat options, and only 
a small part of thé inquiries are being 
turned into bookings. As usual recently, 
such buying as did occur last week was 
for shipment within the next 30 days, and 
individual orders were small. A few 
round lots were worked, none of them of 
exceptional size. One large eastern or- 
ganization has bought considerable flour 
in the Southwest in the past 10 days, 
but it was split among several mills. 
With that exception, the larger bakery 
buyers are inactive. 

Jobbing Trade.—Near-by requirements 
are the limit of buying by distributors, 
also. Inquiries are numerous, but prices 
are out of line in most instances. A fair 
mixed car trade exists. 

Production.—Output of Kansas City 
mills was sharply curtailed last week, and 
prospects for the immediate future are 
uncertain. Interior plants, as well, are 
having trouble in maintaining normal op- 
erations. The situation is stimulated to 
some extent by the tendency of buyers to 
order current purchases out immediately. 
Unfilled orders on mills’ books are most- 
ly small. 

Ezport.—Mills with well-established 
connections in Latin America sold a fair 
total of both first and second clear as 
prices declined last week. Sales of the 
former were made at better prices, as 
recent domestic buying improved their 
position, One sale of fancy first clear 
brought $6.60, bulk, Kansas City, but the 
general range was $6.20@6.50. Europe 
inquired more actively, but no important 
business resulted. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Slight- 
ly increased pressure was noticeable for 
these grades last week. Demand is only 
moderate, and mills find it difficult to 
sell current production. 

Prices.—Quotations, March 6, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.50@9 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.90@ 
8.60; straight, $7.65@8.10; first clear, 
$6.40@6.75; second clear, $5.70@6.10; 
low grade, $5@5.50. 

CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, March 6: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.62@1.69, No. 2 $1.60@1.68, No. 3 
$1.59@1.66; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.68@ 
1.69, No. 2 $1.67@1.68, No. 3 $1.64@1.66, 
No. 4 $1.59@ 1.63. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


POR. BEeMAreR © wcccccccscccccccccvece 65 
PCSVICUS WOOK occ cicccccccscscccccccces 38 
WOOF BBO cccacccvecccvvcccccecesvecsces 22 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business active, 21 fair and 44 
quiet. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 





give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 

69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Feb. 28-March 6. 360,960 182,043 50 
Previous week .. 360,960 190,989 62 
Year ago ....... 367,710 178,928 48 
Two years ago... 323,310 196,611 60 
Five-year average (same week).... 56 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 58 
KANSAS CITY 
Feb. 28-March 6. 151,500 93,630 61 
Previous week .. 151,600 115,394 76 
ZORP ABO ciccece 148,500 93,556 63 
Two years ago... 150,900 108,648 72 
Five-year average (same week)..... 74 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 74 
WICHITA 
Feb. 28-March 6. 62,400 29,987 48 
Previous week .. 62,400 28,853 46 
Year ago ....... 65,700 37,068 56 
Two years ago... 64,620 35,588 65 
8T. JOSEPH 
Feb. 28-March 6. 47,400 41,210 87 
Previous week... 47,400 24,469 51 
Year ago ......+. 47,400 33,598 70 
Two years ago... 47,400 23,810 50 
SALINA 
Feb. 28-March 6. 45,000 27,429 60 
Previous week .. 45,000 27,945 62 
ZOAF ABO ccccces 46,200 24,581 53 
Two years ago... 46,200 19,037 47 
ATCHISON 
Feb. 28-March 6. 29,400 23,227 79 
Previous week .. 29,400 22,956 77 
OMAHA 
Feb, 28-March 6. 27,300 16,129 59 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,042 80 
VOar AGO ...ccee 27,300 22,020 80 
Two years ago... 24,900 23,756 95 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 6, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Flour, bbis... 12,675 13,325 126,100 104,975 

Wheat, bus.. 538,650 724,950 400,950 880,200 

Corn, bus.... 431,250 767,500 115,000 173,750 


Oats, bus.... 107,100 69,700 73,200 78,000 

Rye, bus..... 4,400 5,500 1,100  cecce 

Barley, bus.. 1,500 3,000 2,600 2,600 

Bran, tons... 980 1,220 8,340 4,420 

Hay, tons.... 6,012 3,408 3,504 2,556 
NOTES 


H. V. Nye has resigned as general 
manager of the Kansas City properties 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., effective 
March 6. His successor has not been 
named, 

F. C. Kaths, president, gave his annual 
party for employees of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation at the Kansas City 
Club, March 4. The entertainment was 
in the form of a costume ball. 

When the oil engine supplying power 
for the Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, became flooded recently, a blaze re- 


sulted, causing damage estimated at 
$1,500. The tire was limited to the en- 
gine room. 


Shipments of flour and feed to Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territories from southwestern mills in 
January totaled 648,346 bbls, compared 
with 713,694 in December and 926,483 in 
January, 1925. 

Marketing of wheat in the country fell 
away to practically nothing when the 
market declined recently, according to R. 
B. Laing, sales manager for the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., who spent last 
week end in Kansas City. 

Although wheat options declined 83@5c 
bu last week, the cost of milling mixtures 
was not materially reduced, as premiums 
on cash wheat in Kansas City advanced 
8@4c. Buying of wheat by mills showed 
improvement, grain dealers said, 

L. C. Gray, manager of the seuthwest- 
ern agency of the Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Alton, Ill, has returned 
from a six weeks’ pleasure trip through 
Mexico. Much of the time was spent in 
the mountains along the west coast of 
that country. 

The name of the Want-Mor Flour Co., 
local distributors of the products of the 
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Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, has 
been changed to the Kansas City Mill 
Products Co. It is incorporated for $15,- 
000. The principals are L. D. Roark, 
W. M. Heltemes and F. R. Roark. 

About $5,000 damage was done to bran, 
shorts and other feeds recently when fire 
of unknown origin partly destroyed the 
warehouse occupied by the L. C. Worth 
Commission Co., Kansas City. Damage 
to the building, which was not owned by 
Mr. Worth, was estimated at $40,000. 

Among recent visitors to Kansas City 
were J. H. Baldwin, vice president of 
the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
W. H. Cahill, sales manager for Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., millers, Milwau- 
kee, and O. F. Oleson, president of the 
Red Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, 

Bryce B. Smith, vice president of the 
General Baking Corporation, will con- 
tinue to live in Kansas City, and will buy 
all of the flour used by the southwestern 
plants of the company. Some of the 
work previously done here will in the 
future be handled by the general offices 
of the organization in New York. 


Railroads operating in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Missouri have proposed a 
change in the mixed carload rule in 
those states that is being protested by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. The 
change would allow the highest minimum 
and the highest rate of any commodity 
in a mixed car to govern the shipment. 

The annual statistical report of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade was dis- 
tributed last week. Among other inter- 
esting items, it shows an increase in Kan- 
sas City elevator capacity last year of 
4,625,000 bus. The total is now 36,172,- 
500 bus, an increase since the war of 
more than 12,000,000. Several other ad- 
ditions are under construction. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, left Kansas City March 7 for 
Chicago, where he will make his head- 
quarters in the future. He was accom- 
panied by E. W. Hubach, his assistant. 
Mr. Durbin was given a number of en- 
tertainments by southwestern trade 
friends in the week prior to his departure. 

A hearing will be held in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, March 29, at which the Southwestern 
Millers’ League will present testimony 
in an attempt to have flour placed on an 
equal rate basis with wheat on shipments 
within the state. At present, the two 
line rates in Kansas carry %@Ic per 100 
Ibs higher tariff on flour than on wheat. 
The hearing will be before the state utili- 
ties commission. 

Members of the Southern Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club recently filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asking that the scale of rates on flour 
now prevailing from Oklahoma _ into 
Texas be extended into Kansas as .far 
northward as the Union Pacific Railroad. 
It is alleged that the practice of chang- 
ing the rate basis at the Kansas-Okla- 
homa boundary is preferential to Okla- 
homa mills on Texas business. 


W. R. Scott, secretary of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, has returned from 
Dallas, ‘Texas, where he attended an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hearing 
considering complaints against alleged 
preferential rates on grain and flour 
moving for export to Galveston as com- 
pared to New Orleans. Mr. Scott said 
tnat the hearing would continue in Dallas 
until March 11. It will be reopened in 
Tulsa, Okla., the following day. Final 
testimony in the case will be taken in 
Kansas City, starting probably March 16 
or 17. 


Production of Kansas City mills last 
week fell below the volume of new busi- 
ness, and caused considerable specula- 
tion concerning the probable running 
time for the remainder of the crop. 
Local plants have rather small unfilled 
orders on their books, and are to a great 
extent dependent on buying for current 
shipment. It is problematical, however, 
whether such purchases will total enough 
to hold production at a normal rate until 
harvest. However, many country mills 
are carrying more flour orders on their 
books than a year ago. 

A resolution committee, appointed by 
T. C. Thatcher, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, will meet in 
Kansas City on April 6, the day preced- 
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ing the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion, to draft definite proposals to pre- 
sent to members. The committee com- 
prises C. M. Jackman, Wichita, Kansas. 
chairman; J. S. Hargett, Salina, Kansas; 
Cc. L. Aller, Beatrice, Neb; C. E. Wil- 
liams, Denver; Gibson Caldwell, McKin- 
ney, Texas; E. W. Kidder, Carthage, Mo; 
L. A. Arneson, Kansas City; M. E. 
Humphrey, Chickasha, Okla. 


ATCHISON 

Mills made good sales on the sharp 
break in prices early last week. Busi- 
ness later dropped back to its former 
routine of small, scattered orders, al- 
though inquiries continue good. Ship- 
ping instructions are active. Quotations, 
March 6, basis cotton 98's, Atchison: 
hard wheat short patent $8.60@8.80 bbl, 
straight $8.30@8.50, first clear $6.70@7; 
soft wheat short patent $8.80@9, straight 
$8.40@8.60, first clear $7.50@8. 

NOTES 

Phillip Pillsbury, who has recently 
been working in the plant of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. here, has been trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis. 

Wheat premiums are practically un- 
changed, with holders attempting to ad- 
vance prices, while mills are rather in- 
different as to purchases. The decline in 
millfeed curtailed flour business throu jh 
its effect on prices. 


WICHITA 

Business is very quiet. Mills report a 
run of about 60@70 per cent of full time, 
and sales of 20@25 per cent of capacity. 
Shipping directions are slow to fair. A 
little better demand for clears is evident, 
and a few bookings to Holland were a 
result of this improved demand, Quoia- 
tions, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, 


» March 5: short patent, $9.10 bbl; straig)it, 


$8.60; clears, $7.60. 
NOTES 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip to Texas. 

Paul J. Stauffer, southern Kansas aid 
Oklahoma representative of the Kansas 
Milling Co., was at the home office last 
week. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., is expected home short- 
ly from a three weeks’ pleasure trip to 
Florida and Cuba. 

C. B. Moore, assistant sales manager 
for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., visited 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, last week. ; 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, have re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip to Hot 
Springs and other points. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., spent a few days in Enid, 
Okla., last week, attending a meeting of 
the board of directors of Phillips Uni- 
versity, of which he is a member. 

Receipts of wheat at Wichita for Feb- 
ruary were 873,450 bus, compared with 
943,200 for the same month in the pre- 
vious year. Shipments of wheat were 
511,650 bus, compared with 669,000 for 
February, 1925. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour business reflected a slight i:n- 
provement last week. Most bookings 
came from the established cotton sack 
trade, from a scattered territory, and 
were largely for prompt shipment. For- 
eign buyers exhibited the first sign of 
interest in several weeks but their views 
still were too low, and no sales resulted. 
Shipping directions continue fairly satis- 
factory. Quotations, basis cotton 9>’s, 
Kansas City: short patent, $8.50@8.95 
bbl; straight, $8.10@8.45; first cleus, 
$6.90@7. 

NOTES 

J. K. Pickerill, of the sales department 
of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., left 
Saturday for West Virginia. 

John F. Enns, president of the Enns 
Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, is on a moior 
trip through southern Kansas and Ok\a- 
homa, 

Philip Clatke has disposed of his in- 
terest in and resigned as manager /orF 
the Security Elevator Co., and expects 
to leave this week on a four months’ va- 
cation trip to Florida and Europe. } lis 
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membership on the Board of Trade has 
been transferred to Frank Summers, Lib- 
eral, who, with D. B. Frazee, who has 
been Mr. Clarke’s assistant, will manage 
the company’s affairs here. The Security 
Flevator Co. operates a large terminal 
in Hutchinson and a string of 18 coun- 
try elevators. 
SALINA 

Most mills report flour trade quiet. 
Buyers are hard to interest. Shipping 
instructions continue fair. Wheat move- 
ment is unusually light for the season. 
ices dropped appreciably. Quotations 
rch 4, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: 
rt patent, $8.80@9.20 bbl; 95 per cent, 
ss 50@8.70; straight grade, $8.40@8.50. 

NOTES 

._L. Rickel, of the E. L. Rickel Grain 
, is recovering from an operation for 
a) endicitis. 

!. H. F. Sudendorff, former president 
: the Western Star Mill Co., who was 

ired acca b has recovered sufficient- 

o be about his home. 

. B. Smith, H. L. Williamson, J. E. 
ieth and W. L. Shellabarger, of the 

\labarger Mill & Elevator Co., made 

usiness trip to Newton and Wichita 
ently. 


| 


shy 


a 


OKLAHOMA 

irly spring flour demands from coun- 
merchants are below normal. The 
vc of buying is reported by Oklahoma 
s to be greater than normal, but the 
ime is small. The mixed car trade for 
most part bought minimum car lots 
week. Shipping instructions came in 
ly well. Hard wheat short patent 
r sold on March 6 at $9.10@9.30 bbl, 

straight patent $8.60@8.80; soft 
at short patent $9.30@9.50, and 
‘ight patent $8.80@9. 


NOTES 


rank Davis, president of the Marshall 
icxas) Mill & Elevator Co., estimates 

image of $5,000 done by fire recently 

he mill plant. 

\ fire loss estimated at $6,000 was 
sustained recently by the Kent Milling 
, Fort Smith, Ark. Charles F. Kent, 
president of the company, says the plant 
will be repaired at once. 

Material is being assembled at Plain- 
vew, Texas, for construction of a mill 
and elevator for the Harvest Queen Mills. 
Completion is expected by Sept. 1. A. 
G. Hinn, president of the company, re- 
cently made a tour of milling centers to 
study modern methods and equipment. 

Mrs. G. B, R. Smith and her son, Ben- 
jcmin Smith, have sold their stock in the 
G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas, to J. Perry Burrus and asso- 
ciates, of Dallas. J. Paul Smith, presi- 
dent of the company, and Binkley Smith, 
retained their stock and will continue 
management of the company. Mr. Bur- 
rus is president of the Burrus Mills & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, and a stock- 
holder in several other mill, elevator and 
textile companies of Texas. 


he MP herrea cy 


~ 





SALES CONFERENCE HELD 

The fifth annual sales convention of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was held there last week, all of 
the direct representatives of the organi- 
zition attending. The entire week was 
d-voted to the meetings. 

General discussions were held each 
1 orning on the problems of flour selling. 
Most of the important phases of the 
‘:lesman’s work were covered, and poli- 
‘es were outlined for the coming year. 
“iternoons were occupied mainly with 
individual conferences. A short trip was 

so taken through the wheat fields in 
‘.e territory immediately surrounding 
‘alina, The conference closed with a 
(inner for all of the sales staff at the 
Salina Country Club, followed by a party 

the home of L. G. Gottschick, vice 
president and general manager of the 
mpany. The following field men par- 
‘ cipated in the meetings: William Corl, 
‘Y. H. Rowe, O. A. Harenberg, C. V. 

‘endenhall, J. W. Weaver, H. & Kear- 

ey, C. Casterline, Nesbit Smith, W. C. 
sarber, C, W, Eichelberger, A. B. Py- 
ass, S. I. Bagwell, H. A. Benner. 





The exportable surplus of the 1925 rye 
crop of Poland has been estimated to 
‘qual 880,000 metric tons. 
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215 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
Correspondents at Memphis and New Orleans 


A WRITER'S PICTURE 

To those whose daily activities call 
them into the boards of trade and grain 
exchanges of the country, such institu- 
tions very soon become matter-of-fact, 
commonplace business organizations, op- 
erated by business men for business pur- 
poses. Perhaps there is a dim realiza- 
tion in their minds that here business is 
carried on a little faster, decisions have 
to be made a little quicker, and that 
money is made or lost a little more rap- 
idly than elsewhere. But it remains for 
the novelist, the short story writer and 
the special newspaper writer to add the 
touch of drama, war, the circus and 
what-not to the everyday business of the 
exchange. 

Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
who recently turned to the magazine sec- 
tion of the Sunday edition of one of the 
local papers and there saw an illustrated 
account of the exchange, heralded as the 
place “where fortunes are made by keen 
wit and foresight,” were no doubt rather 
startled to read that their business is a 
theme “at once romantic and tragic.” 
Indeed, according to the account, “it is 
vivid drama, starkly brutal yet alluring,” 
where wheat and corn are “tossed in the 
hopper while men in bedlam fight for 
them.” 

To the newspaper staff writer many 
phases of life are depicted in the daily 
operation of the exchange. A hint of 
war is found in the statement that “trad- 
ers on the floor scurry to their offices to 
receive instructions to guide them in the 
battle that impends.” There must be a 
little mystery and horse racing mixed up 
in a grain exchange, for the traders “re- 
ceive mysterious orders and come gallop- 
ing back to the pit to execute them.” 

A nerve specialist, reading the article, 
might well consider establishing offices in 
close proximity to the trading floor, for 
“there is a dizzy madness to it all.” “A 
man laughs—a man scowls—this life on 
the Board of Trade is a nerve racking 
thing.” 

One might even think that the shades 
of Shakespeare and his tragedies at times 
descend upon the exchange, the members 
of which are “mad actors who are gyrat- 
ing in the pit.” What a life it would 
be, providing it was as bad as it sounds. 


ST. LOUIS 


Further reaction in the wheat market 
had little effect upon flour business last 
week. Lower wheat quotations were not 
fully followed by flour prices, although 
some interior mills are reported making 
exceptionally low quotations, evidently 
the result of having stored fairly large 
quantities of wheat earlier in the crop 
year when it was bringing lower prices 
than those now prevailing. Inquiries for 
flour were more numerous toward the 
latter part of the week, and both buyers 
and sellers seem to believe that the low 
point in the market has been reached for 
the time being. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The movement of 
soft wheat flour to the southern trade is 
unchanged. Buying has been on a hand- 
to-mouth basis in that territory for so 
long that millers do not anticipate much 
change in business for the balance of the 
crop year. Shipping instructions are ac- 
tive, and an approximate normal per- 
centage of activity is maintained. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Bakers are buy- 
ing only as necessity demands, and in 
many cases have sufficient flour booked to 
last them until the new crop. asrens 
instructions are fair. There is still con- 
siderable resale flour on the market, and 
this s rves to disrupt business in the ter- 
ritories where it is available. Some in- 
terior mills are making low offers, which 
are also having a detrimental effect upon 
the market. 

-Exports.—Latin ‘America is the only 








foreign territory displaying any interest 
in flour, purchases being confined mainly 
to clears and low grades, with an occa- 
sional sale of straights. Europe is prac- 
tically out of the market, and local ex- 
porters are simply keeping in touch with 
their connections until such time as busi- 
ness may be possible. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, March 6: soft winter short 
patent $8.15@8.50, straight $7.60@7.90, 
first clear $6.30@6.75; hard winter short 
patent $8.20@8.50, straight $7.50@7.80, 
first clear $6.30@6.70; spring first patent 
$8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.75@8.15, 
first clear $6.75@7.15. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 28-March 6 .......... 27,800 43 
Previous week ........... 28,000 44 
Wee GD ceescccccnccenes 21,100 33 
Two years ABO .......++5- 35,600 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Feb. 28-March 6 ..........- 46,700 54 
Previous week . 51 
VOQr OBO cesccsss . 43 
Two years @€0 ......66655 44,800 62 


WHEAT 


Demand for soft wheat is rather quiet. 
Shippers wanted but a few cars last 
week, and local demand was. narrow. 
Sound country run hard wheat is scarce 
and wanted. Local mills paid 7c over 
the St. Louis May price for No. 2 hard 
on March 6, Receipts last week were 210 
cars, against 194 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, March 6: No. 1 red $1.75 
bu, No. 2 red $1.68, No. 3 red $1.71; No. 
2 hard $1.67, No. 3 hard $1.66. 


NOTES 


Walker McMillan, of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., is in the East on a 
business trip. ; 

J. D. Frisbie, of the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Marysville, Kansas, visited in St. 
Louis last week. 

Paul Uhlmann, of the Kansas City of- 
fice of the Uhlmann Grain Co., was on 
*change last week. 

Thomas H. Schneidau, of Schneidau & 
Lusk, Inc., New Orleans, freight for- 
warders, called at this office last week. 

J. B. Brown, Dallas, Texas, of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., visited the 
company’s office in St. Louis last week. 

Wilbur B. Christian has resigned from 
the Feed Marketing Co., and is now 
connected with the Von Rump Grain Co. 

The membership of John Anderson, 
Rhineland, Mo., in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, has been posted for sale and 
cancellation. 

The St. Louis Food Show will be held 
at the New Coliseum, March 8-13. This 
is an annual event, and many mills will 
have displays. 

The Federal Barge Line last week be- 
gan through service for the season from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, about a month 
earlier than usual, 

Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, Mo., 
president of the Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, was in St. Louis last week 
en route to New York. 


MEMPHIS 


Unsettled grain markets discouraged 
buying of flour last week. Apparently 
the trade is not concerned much about 
papeniee. Consumers are taking their re- 
quirements slowly, although farming op- 
erations are more active. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, March 4: soft winter short 


977 


patents $9.75@10.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $8.75@9.25; spring wheat short pat- 
ents $9.75@10, standard patents 9.50 
9.55; hard winter short patents $8.65@ 
8.95, standard patents $8.25@8.60; west- 
ern soft patents, $8.50@8,.75; semihard 
patents, $8.25; blended patents, $8.25@ 
8.40, 


NOTES 

H. I. Baldwin, Decatur, Ill, grain 
dealer, visited here on March 5. 

James E. Bennett, Chicago grain com- 
mission man, was here on March 2. 

C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., is back at his desk 
after an attack of appendicitis. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The flour movement to Europe last 
week was very light, but that to Latin 
America was fair. Havana’s require- 
ments were lighter than ordinary. Do- 
mestic trade was good, although buyers 
purchased in comparatively small quan- 
tities. 

Flour prices, March 4: 


-— Winter—. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $9.15 $8.40 $10.25 
95 per cent ....... 8.80 8.00 9.65 
100 per cent ...... 8.55 7.80 9.15 
GEE eects cncndéun’ 8.25 7.10 8.45 
First clear ....... 7.95 6.06 7.30 
Second clear ..... cove ee 6.50 


Semolina, 6c Ib. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
March 4: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadillo ..... 450 Los Palmas ... 2,168 
Antwerp ....... 600 Nuevitas ...... 2,600 
REGS. covceses 200 Panama City... 1,450 
BED. cceccrens 675 Paramaribo .... 370 
_.... eee 1,200 Pernambuco ... 100 
Bluefields ..,.. 482 Ponce ......... 725 
Caibarien ...... 650 Pointe-&a-Pitre.. 825 
Cardenas 945 Port au Prince. 600 
Carmen ........ 345 Pto. Colombia... 382 





Cienfuegos .... 775 Puerto Limon.. 1,275 
CORBR cuccccces 2,122 Puerto Plata .. 2,632 
Fort de France. 100 Saguala Grande 8560 
Frontera ...... 76 San Jose ...... 1,500 
Guayaquil ..... 657 San Juan ...... 1,368 
Havana ....... 7,734 Santiago ....... 1,380 
Kingston ...... 1,452 Teneriffe ...... 760 
Matanzas ...... 970 Tumaco ....... 124 
Mayaguez ..... 400 Vera Cruz ..... 4,635 
La Ceiba ...... 73 Villahermosa .. 238 
La Guayra .... 100 


In addition to the above, 8,663 bus 
wheat were sent to Progreso. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on March 
4 as follows: wheat, 215,000 bus; corn, 
557,000; oats, 44,000; barley, 2,000. 
Clearances of wheat through this port 
during February totaled 13,494 bus, com- 
pared with 2,173,043 in February, 1925, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Board of Trade. The corn movement 
during February, 1926, totaled 585,832 
bus, compared with 163,879 in February 
a year ago. The shipment of oats was 
27,910 bus, compared with 102,749 in Feb- 
ruary, 1925. 

NOTES 

J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited 
here recently. 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans, where he called on P. L. Thom- 
son & Co. 

J. S. Waterman, Sr., of J. S. Water- 
man & Co., Inc., flour, grain, ete., has 
been elected president of the Interstate 
Wholesale Grocery Co., New Orleans, 

R. A. Sutnivan. 





NEBRASKA 

There was moderate activity in flour 
last week. Some mills reported an in- 
crease in sales, others a falling off. Buy- 
ers seem to be proceeding with caution. 
There has been a very light run of wheat 
to this market for a number of weeks. 
Mills have been picking up most of the 
clear samples. 

Leion Leste. 





Farm Wheat Reserves Estimated 

Lamson Bros. & Co., stocks, bonds, 
etc., Chicago, say: “Wheat on farms is 
14.5 per cent, or 97,000,000 bus, based on 
the official government estimate of a 
crop of 669,000,000 bus. We believe the 
crop was nearer 700,000,000. This esti- 
mate gives 100,000,000 on farms. Last 
year there were 113,000,000 bus, or 13 
per cent, of the 1924 crop on farms. 
The 10-year average is 17.9 per cent.” 


Exports of flour from the United States 
to Latin America in 1925 showed a 25 
per cent increase over those of 1924, 
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CHICAGO 

The break in the wheat market early 
last week stirred up interest, and some 
fairly good transactions were reported. 
The total did not come up to expectation 
of dealers, however. Buyers appear to 
be imbued with the idea that bottom has 
not been reached. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—One sale of 
5,000 bbls and several bookings of 1,000 
bbls were made early last week. The 
bulk of these went to distributors, but 
some to bakers. Inquiry was much freer, 
but many buyers held off. Dealers are 
of the opinion that flour is a good buy at 
present, and that the market will show 
strength for next few weeks. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Brands from the 
Southwest did not move as freely as 
springs. In many cases hard winters 
were quoted higher than spring grades, 
and this restricted business. There were, 
however, steady sales of one- and two- 
ear lots. mrs 

Soft Winter Flour—A fairly active 
business was done. Round lots were of- 
fered by a few mills at bargain prices, 
and distributors picked these up. Sales 
ranged from 2,000 bbls down. Cracker 
bakers are not in the market to any ex- 
tent, and sales made to them are only in 
moderate quantities. 

Rye Flour.—Inquiry has been a little 
better, but sales do not show much gain. 
Established trade is taking on single car 
lots, but no big bookings are reported. 
Shipping directions are rather hard to 
get, and this is reflected in the local out- 
put for last week, which totaled 2,000 
bbls, against 8,000 the previous week. 
White was quoted, March 6, at $4.85@ 
5.05 bbl, jute, medium $4.65@4.80, and 
dark $3.80@4. 

Durum.—-Direct mill business in semo- 
linas picked up a little last week. For 
some weeks, resellers have had control of 
the local market, but due to the decline, 
prices were more in line with buyers’ 
ideas. Business was not large, individual 
sales being only for current requirements. 
Shipping instructions continue quite free. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, March 6, at 
4%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 4c; durum patent, 3% 
@Ac. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
March 6, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.10@8.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.65@8.40, first clear $6.50@7, sec- 
ond clear $4@4.60; hard winter short 
patent $8.15@8.80, 95 per cent patent 
$7.80@8.25, straight $7.60@8.05, first 
clear $6.35@6.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.80, standard patent $7.85@ 
8.50, straight $7.70@8.25, first clear $6.50 
@7.25. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 28-March 6... 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week .... 40,000 37,000 92 
VOOF BBO caceccces 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago...,. 40,000 35,000 88 


CASH WHEAT 


Not much wheat was offered last week, 
receipts totaling only 108 cars, compared 
with 82 the week previous, and 122 a 
year ago. A good share of this was 
shipped from southwestern markets for 
mills and applied on old contracts. De- 
mand was not active, mill buyers picking 
up offerings of hard and red winter wheat 
on spot, and there was also reported a 
sale of 10,000 bus hard winter out of store 
on March 5 at 5c over May. Springs were 
neglected. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 12@13c 
over May, No. 2 red 10@13c over, No. 3 
red 8@10c over; No. 1 hard 5@8c over, 
No. 2 hard 4@T7ec over, No. 3 hard 3c 
under to 5c over; No. 1 dark northern 





Correspondent at Milwaukee 


ST 


spring May price to 10c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 2c under to 8c over, No. 1 north- 
ern May price to 5c over. 


CASH RYE 


Cash rye was firmer last week, and a 
steady demand prevailed. Current re- 
ceipts were light, but there were good 
sales out of store, of which most went to 
mills. Receipts totaled 12 cars, against 
9 the previous week, and 23 a year ago. 
On March 6 No. 2 was quoted at 86% 
@87¥ec bu. : 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 

during the week ended March 6, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bblis.. F 267 298 173 176 

Wheat, bus.... 285 242 283 276 

Corn, bus...... 1,789 2,537 743 538 

Oats, bus...... 702 542 784 608 

eee 22 22 73 2 

Barley, bus.... 115 247 $1 108 
NOTES 


Harry May, Pittsburgh flour dealer, 
was in Chicago recently. 

Frank H. Blodgett, rye and buckwheat 
miller, Janesville, Wis., called at this of- 
fice March 2. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in 
Chicago on March 5. 

R. W. Chapin is again actively inter- 
ested in Chapin & Co., mixed feed manu- 
facturers. He retired about a year ago. 

George A. Aylsworth, vice president 
of the A. L. Goetzmann Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor in this market. 

Roy Hall, secretary-treasurer of Cha- 
pin & Co., is back at his desk, after being 
confined to his home for some months by 
illness. 

A group meeting of macaroni manufac- 
turers was held at the Congress Hotel, 
March 5. Several important matters 
were considered. 

Oscar F. Greiner, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., Inc., was in this market last week 
visiting the trade. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, left March 5 for Hot Springs, 
Ark., to be gone about a month. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Kelly. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Min- 
neapolis, visited his Chicago representa- 
tive, C. W. Dilworth, last week. He was 
en route to Boston. 

J. W. Falconer, chairman of the board, 
and Charles R. Decker, vice president 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., were at the Chicago headquar- 
ters March 1, leaving later for St. Louis. 

Organization, personnel, materials, 
equipment, and shop problems will be 
discussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
at the Hotel Sherman, March 15-18. 
There will be no long speeches or pre- 
pared program. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards amounted to 
27,000 bbls on March 1, according to 
Frank Sickinger, official flour inspector 
of the Board of Trade. This compares 
with 28,500 bbls on Feb. 1 and 29,000 on 
March 1, 1925. 

The next class in baking of the Siebel 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, will 
commence March 15. This school has 
established a high reputation for the 
standard set by it in requiring an admit- 
tance examination by all students. There 
are only a few vacancies left for the new 
class, so those who desire to enroll should 
do so at once. 

Alleging that the South Water Street 
improvement has damaged his property 
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at 159-169 North Market Street $400,000, 
B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, has filed 
suit against the city of Chicago for that 
amount. The improvement mentioned is 
the construction of a double deck boule- 
vard in front of Mr. Eckhart’s property. 

The division of purchases and supplies, 
department of purchases and construc- 
tion, Springfield, will open bids on March 
16 for supplies of hard wheat flour, soft 
wheat flour, rye flour, graham flour, whole 
wheat flour, bran and middlings for the 
various Illinois state hospitals and in- 
stitutions. Bidders must furnish 5-lb 
samples, and flour must conform, as a 
whole, to state analysis. 


MILWAUKEE 


Demand improved considerably last 
week, and a number of customers came 
in for supplies to meet needs as long as 
60 days ahead, but there has been no real 
buying movement. The steadier tend- 
ency that later developed in wheat sup- 
ported excellent inquiry, but with no 
measurable results in sales. Prices are 
25@30c bbl lower. Quotations, March 6: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $8.75@9.20 bbl, straight $8.35@8.70, 
first clear $6.85@7.25, and second clear 
$4.45@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Interest in the offerings of Kansas 
mills showed some improvement and a 
fair quantity of winter patent was sold 
for both prompt and near-by delivery, 
with some of the larger customers buying 
for at least 60 days’ needs. Quotations, 
March 6: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $8.40@9.10 bbl, straight $7.95@ 
8.65, and first clear $6.70@7.10, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Movement of rye prices caused less in- 
terest than it did in wheat. Apparently 
most of the business is being done by the 
jobbing trade. Flour prices have been 
cut to a minimum, but without much re- 
sult. Some bids on round lots come from 
the eastern markets, but they fall far 
below even a cost basis. Deliveries are 
steadily growing larger than new book- 
ings. With rye, flour showed greater re- 
cuperative powers than wheat as to price. 











Quotations, March 6: fancy rye patent 
$5.15@5.30 bbl, pure white $4.95@5.10, 
medium $4.50@4.75, pure dark $3.90@ 
4.20, and ordinary dark $3.65@3.85, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain values have recovered, in 
the main, some of the recent heavy losses. 
Wheat, however, is 3@6c bu lower for 
the week, while rye closed firm. Corn 
gained 1@2c, oats lost 42@%%c, and bar- 
ley is unchanged. Closing quotations, 
March 6: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.60@1.71 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.65@1.67, No. 1 red winter $1.71@1.73, 
No. 1 durum $1.382@1.34; No. 2 rye, 
857,4c; No. 3 white oats, 40@40'4c; malt 
ing barley 62@738c, pearling 72@73c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct 
capacity output of ac 
bbls bbis tivity 
Feb. 28-March 6... 12,000 none d 
Previous week .... 12,000 none . 
VOR’ GS ciaivcies 12,000 7,400 6: 
Two years ago..... 12,000 3,500 3° 
Three years ago.... 16,000 10,000 62 
Four years ago..... 14,500 none . 
Five years ago..... 24,000 6,190 26 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukec 
for the week ending March 6, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com. 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925 = -:192 


1926 6 1925 
Flour, bbls... 30,990 13,940 21,190 16,05: 
Wheat, bus.. 18,200 75,600 43,336 31,62 
Corn, bus.... 201,280 357,520 152,121 123,20: 
Oats, bus.... 124,020 180,400 159,375 250,70: 
Barley, bus.. 117,860 198,400 25,560 124,105 
Rye, bus..... 11,320 25,470 7,550 12,08 
Feed, tons... 645 850 3,858 3,34) 

NOTES 


Otto W. Timm, flour and feed dealer, 
Plymouth, Wis., called on the local trade, 
March 5, 


Stocks of flour at mills and in public 
wurenouses at Milwaukee on March 1, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
were 10,399 bbls, compared with 10,278 
on Feb. 1, and 7,623 on March 1, 1925. 
On the same day in 1924, stocks were 
13,953 bbls; in 1923, 11,239; in 1922, 13,- 
681; in 1921, 22,208; in 1920, 19,758; in 
1919, 14,671; in 1918, 7,430; in 1917, 
8,440; in 1916, 24,340. 

L. E. Meyer. 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for December are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,010 mills reporting in January (22 of which were idle) produced 89 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 


The 1,044 mills 


reporting in December produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 279 lbs per bbl of flour in January, 279.3 in December, 278.8 
in November, 278.5 in October, 277.4 in September, 276.4 in August, 275.9 in July, 275.2 in 
June, 275.5 in May, 274.5 in April, 274 in March, 274.4 in February, 274.1 in January, and 


273.9 in December. 


The offal reported amounted to 18 lbs per bu of wheat in January, 18.2 in December, 
18.1 in November, 18.2 in October, 18.1 in September, 17.6 in August, 17.4 in July, 17.6 in 
June, 17.4 in May, 17.3 in April, 17.2 in March and February, 16.9 in January, and 17.2 in 


December. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


Production 





Per ct. of 





5 Daily 


Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

1926— reporting ground, bus ls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 

soamesy cosese eee 40,281,451 8,662,782 726,952,811 643,100 53.9 

December ... 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 756,198,349 648,149 63.1 

November ... 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 56.2 

October ..... 1,051 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 652,136 60.9 

September ... 1,050 45,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 

August ...... 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 754,446,245 642,257 55.6 

July 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 52.4 

June ... 1,057 35,525,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 

May .... 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 553,749,523 647,003 42.9 

April ... 1,058 31,065,514 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 

March coe 1,067 33,647,957 7,346,597 576,955,340 652,147 43.3 

February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 62.8 

January .... 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 
1924—. 

December ... 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 62.3 

STATEMENT FOR 941 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
-——Production——_, Average lbs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 

1925— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 

December ... 39,803,138 8,646,038 722,863,362 279.4 18.2 605,790 54.3 

November ... 40,462,243 8,708,784 734,513,708 278.8 18.2 607,484 67.3 

October ..... 47,721,148 10,277,524 870,173,588 278.6 18:2 611,447 62.3 

September .. 44,208,406 9,554,255 800,624,565 277.6 18.1 607,214 62.9 

August ..... 41,423,361 8,991,451 728,516,945 276.4 17.6 607,708 56.9 

SO sccvises 39,390,763 8,565,805 686,478,812 275.9 17.4 613,647 63.7 

FURBO cececceve 34,362,491 7,490,940 600,341,885 276.2 17.5 609,466 47.3 

MGT cccveses 30,789,017 6,703,740 534,295,902 275.6 17.4 610,054 44.0 

.. 30,302,688 6,616,172 622,525,124 274.8 17.2 612,601 41.5 

32,624,457 7,123,970 558,976,956 273.9 17.2 611,085 44.8 

. 36,434,097 7,967,840 625,319,492 274.4 17.2 610,352 54.4 

. 43,747,469 9,573,020 740,866,277 274.2 16.9 618,778 59.5 

December ... 39,544,732 8,666,165 679,909,893 273.8 17.2 619,004 53.8 


*These mills produced approximately 86 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1923. 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


A careful comparison of the census 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


total flour output for any given month— 


Therefore, to determine the approximate 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
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TOLEDO 

\ more spotted condition prevails with 
mills than formerly. A few millers re- 
port increased sales, and an awakened 
interest in flour, but others see no sub- 
stantial improvement. Unquestionably 
there has been more interest and inquir- 
ies. The volume of bookings is compara- 
tively light. Directions are satisfactory. 
There seems to be no doubt that every- 
body is afraid of the market, and that 
nobody is disposed to take on much flour 
at present. 

Buyers are not looking for speculative 
profits, and are not disposed to accumu- 
l any stocks for a possible rise in 
velues. They are confining purchases to 
their near-by requirements, and make 
these only as forced to do so. Hardly 

nvthing else could be expected, or would 
be reasonable, under present conditions, 
with the wide swings in wheat prices. 
B okings with most mills are light, and, 
as 1 matter of fact, it is remarkable that 
they have maintained operation even at 
half capacity. A miller needs an excep- 
tiv.ally wide distribution, or unusually 
low and attractive prices, to do much 
better. 

Vhile there may be occasional in- 
stances of cutting prices, or special sales, 
nominally the asking prices of the mills 
are nearer together than they have been 
any time before on the present crop. An 
embarrassing feature of the situation is 
the weakness which has developed in 
feed. 

Millers are not active bidders for 
wheat, and there is more being offered 
than is readily absorbed. The flour situ- 
ation does not warrant buying much 
wheat beyond what is necessary for ac- 
tual sales of flour. It will be bought if 
the price is right, and not otherwise, be- 
cause there is no hedge against wheat 
purchases other than in the sale of flour. 

Premiums on soft wheat have gone off 
somewhat, but are still 10¢c over Chicago 
May for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points. 
It is easier to buy wheat than to sell 
flour. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, March 5, at $8.50@8.60 
bbl, and local springs at $8.60@8.85, in 
98's, f.0.b., Toledo. 

Toledo grain trade was bidding $1.71142 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on March 5. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Fe 28-March 6.......0+:. 35,100 73 
Frevigt , kcencidcisn 35,000 73 
Ye a ETT eer ee 59 
Two years ago ..........- 88,200 72 
Three years ago .......... 28,500 59 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
I 28-March 6... 60,450 35,391 55 
Previous week .. 52,860 25,287 48 

Fear GOP cbesacess 84,360 47,968 56% 
Two years ago..... 87,810 61,134 58 
Three years ago... 79,560 44,331 56 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
iteceipts and shipments for the week 

ending March 6, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 138,000 44,910 28,000 34,125 
Corn, bus.... 110,000 71,810 46,250 62,680 
Oats, bus.... 88,150 56,030 26,650 109,450 


NOTES 

The Tri-State Baking Co., Toledo, ad- 

anced the price of its bread Ic loaf, ef- 

fective on March 7. The high cost of 

flour was given as the cause. ‘No other 
bakers followed suit. 
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J. W. Temple, Canal Winchester, Ohio, 
recently with the Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas, doing resale work, is now 
representing the Lindsborg (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Studley Bur- 
roughs, Chicago, have announced the 
marriage of their daughter, Mary Evelyn, 
to Carlton D. McKenzie, president of the 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has acquired the 35 chain grocery stores 
at Toledo which had been operated for a 
number of years by the Bellman Co. 
Consideration is reported to have been 
$250,000. 

H. W. Tibbals, of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, called at this office on 
March 3. E. H. Young, of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, is now the Toledo represen- 
tative for that company. 

H. L. Brown, Columbus, who has been 
representing the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in Ohio, doing resale 
work under H. L. Simmons, is no longer 
connected with that company, and is 
looking for another connection. 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, returned from 
San Diego, Cal., last week where he has 
been on a vacation visiting his father, A. 
Mennel, whose health he reports to have 
been much benefited by his stay at Coro- 
nado Beach. 

John J. McCarthy, who has been con- 
nected with the National Milling Co. for 
a number of years, has resigned and tak- 
en up his residence at 5152 Kenwood 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., where he will 
be available to take on the account of 
some mill to represent in Indiana. 


EVANSVILLE 

A sudden spurt of interest was mani- 
fested in the flour market late last week. 
Millers reported a better business than 
for the last few weeks. The price of 
wheat was reduced at mills to $1.65 bu 
and at stations to $1.62. Millers report 
that a survey indicates only about 15 per 
cent of the crop remaining in farmers’ 
hands. 

NOTES 

Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, has returned from a 10-day trip 
through the South. 

A great drive has begun in southern 
Indiana and southern Illinois for mem- 
bership in the Indiana Farm Federation. 
In the territory represented it is esti- 
mated that 90,000,000 bus wheat are 
raised annually. 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 


Flour is moving slowly. Jobbers and 
merchants are fairly well supplied, al- 
though stocks are not believed to be up 
to normal. Prices are about steady. 
Quotations, March 6: standard soft wheat 
patents $8.25@9 bbl, hard wheat — 
$8.20@8.50. Bakers are well supplied. 

J. Hore Tioner. 


NASHVILLE 
Flour trade in the Southeast was given 
another sharp setback last week. Vol- 
ume of business decreased, and running 
time at mills was curtailed. The heavy 
break in wheat. unsettled the flour mar- 
ket, and new sales were more scattering 
than during the previous week. A few 
round lots were sold, but the majority 
of jobbers were inclined to hold off for 
further developments. Stocks have been 
reported low for some time. 
Demand for wheat continues fair. No. 
2 red, with bill, March 6, was quoted at 
$1.84@1.85 bu, Nashville, over 25c below 
the high mark of the year. 
Mills made material concessions.. in 


flour prices last week. Quotations, March 
6: best short soft winter wheat patent, 


...100-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 


$10@10.50 bbl; standard patent $9.50@ 
9.75; straights, $8.75@9, first clears, $8 
@8.25. 

Business with rehandlers is quiet. 
Quotations, March 6: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.50@10 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $8.75@9.25; standard 
grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 28-March 6. 157,320 92,292 58.6 
Previous week ... 150,420 92,830 61 

VORP GMO. . cee owe 135,900 82,754 60.8 
Two years ago... 195,720 109,696 56 

Three years ago.. 199,680 126,231 62.7 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 6 Feb. 27 

0 Ae 48,200 53,400 

Wheat, bus ......... . 597,000 600,500 

GC, BH nan bh0 emsces 212,500 196,500 

GEOR WHE. 06 cvdssacegaes 356,000 330,500 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 168 cars. 


The Louisville Milling Co. has com- 
pleted extensive improvements at its 
plant, placing the capacity on a basis of 
2,000 bbls flour daily. This company also 
operates a corn mill. 

G. A. Breaux, who recently resigned 
as vice president of the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., miller, is in Florida for a 
few weeks. It is understood Mr. Breaux 
has been offered important connections 
with other milling companies, but when 
in Nashville recently he had not an- 
nounced his plans. He has been in the 
milling business about 30 years. 

Joun Letprr. 


NORFOLK 

Flour had few friends in this section 
last week. Those who had taken ad- 
vantage of the break during the previous 
week found no comfort in the further 
decline. Central states millers did not 
reduce their prices greatly, as the cash 
wheat situation did not appear to war- 
rant following the option prices to the 
limit. A hand-to-mouth policy of buy- 
ing was general. 

Quotations, March 5: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.75@9.95 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $9.40@9.55; top winter wheat 
patents $8.90@9.15, second patents $8.60 
@8.85; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$8.40@8.60; Kansas top patents $8.80@ 
9.15; second patents $8.60@8.75. 


Arthur G. King, since last September 
vice president and general manager of 
the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, Inc., 
has resigned, and will go to Hollywood, 
Cal., to take charge of some of the busi- 
ness enterprises of Cecil B. De Mille, 
moving picture magnate, a relative of 
Mr. King. 

Josern A. Lesrre, Jr. 





TITLE TO SHIPMENTS 

The legal effect of a transaction under 
which goods are shipped under an order 
bill of lading attached to draft for the 
price was lately defined by the Alabama 
supreme court in the case of E. T. Gray 
& Sons vs. Satuloff Bros. (105 So. 666). 
The court said: 

“A shipment upon ‘draft with bill of 
lading attached’ is a retention of title 
in the seller until the draft is paid. The 
carrier may not deliver to the consignee 
until the bill of lading is released by 
payment of the draft. It is a method of 
concluding the sale for cash at a distant 
point. There may be a binding contract 
to buy. All preliminaries, such as in- 
spection, grading, weighing, fixing aggre- 
gate price, acceptance for shipment by 
the carrier, and caretaking en route, may 
be done, but until the price is paid no 
delivery from the carrier to the consignee 
is due, and the transaction, as a completed 
sale, is still in fieri [unexecuted]. 

“Whether the bill of lading names the 
seller as consignee, with assignment to 
the buyer, effective upon payment of the 
draft, or names the buyer as consignee 
and is sent through banking channels to 
be delivered on payment of the attached 
draft, in either event the title remains in 
the seller, and no right of possession is 
in ms ra seek ame the draft is paid.” 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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WOMEN MEET AT CHICAGO 
NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


Women representatives of food indus- 
tries, newspapers, magazines, the medical 
profession, clubs and child welfare or- 
ganizations attended a conference spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, on Feb. 26. The meeting 
was under the direction of the depart- 
ment of nutritional education of the in- 
stitute. The conference consisted chiefly 
of round table discussions of methods of 
conducting nutritional and home service 
campaigns, co-operative advertising and 
the possibilities of standardizing printed 
educational advertising material. 

Among the women in attendance were 
Laura M. Winkleman, instructor of foods 
and nutrition, Lewis Institute, Chicago; 
Helen M. Downing, director of home 
economics, Calumet Baking Powder Co., 
Chicago; Mary Jean Hart, director of 
home economics, Igleheart Bros., Evans- 
ville, Ind; Esther C. Bierman, home 
service department, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; Mildred Whitcomb, 
editor of Hygeia, Chicago; Mrs. W. E. 
Fribley, Chicago Women’s City Club; 
Anna J. Peterson, director of home 
service, People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago; “Jane Eddington,” food editor, 
Chicago Tribune; Florence FE. Baker, di- 
rector of home service, Vigo Bread Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind; Eleanor Ahern, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co.. Ivorydale, Ohio; Miss 
Gressman, The Fleischmann Co., New 
York; Erna J. Bertrams, director of 
home economics, Armour & Co., Chicago; 
Gudrun Carlson, director of home eco- 
nomics, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago: Mrs. Walter McNabb 
Miller, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, New York; Mrs. S. B. Moore, 
editor of Nation’s Health. Chicago; N. 
Carol Keller, director of lay education, 
Illinois Medical Society, Chicago; Jean 
K. Rich, director of the department of 
nutritional education, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. 

The group, although representing di- 
versified interests, found a common ob- 
iective in the need for spreading sound 
nutritional information and in directing 
food habits in terms of balanced diets, 
rather than in exploiting any particular 
products. Another meeting is being 
planned, at which the possibilities of joint 
effort toward some solution of the mal- 
nutrition of our child population will be 
considered. 


HISTORY OF MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE IS OUTLINED 


A fiftieth anniversary souvenir book 
recently issued by the Millers’ National 
Insurance Co., Chicago, contains a re- 
view of the origin and growth of millers’ 
mutual fire insurance in America. It 
was compiled by M. A. Reynolds, secre- 
tary of that organization. 

The book is a handsome, embossed vol- 
ume of 115 pages, in paper covers. The 
opening pages are devoted to a review 
of “Fifty Years of Fire Insurance,” 
which traces the development of mutual 
fire insurance in the milling industry. 
The remainder of the book deals specifi- 
cally with the Millers’ National Insur- 
ance Co. Excellent halftone portraits of 
various officials and employees of the 
company are included. 





PENNSYLVANIA MUTUAL MEETS 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The thirty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. was held 
recently at Wilkes-Barre. The officers 
of last year were re-elected. It was an- 
nounced that the net cash surplus on Dec. 
31, 1925, was $998,904. 





FRENCH TARIFF PROBLEM 

Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 16.—It is under- 
stood that the French government con- 
templates raising the level of its customs 
tariff to make it correspond with the cur- 
rent value of the paper franc. Mean- 
time the franc continues to fall, every 
day of procrastination in the settlement 
of the financial question in the French 
Chamber adding to the depression of the 
currency. Every tax proposal seems to 
be resented. A violent campaign is be- 
ing pursued all over France against the 
income tax levy voted by the Chamber: ' 
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SEVERAL MILLS ARE 
CLOSED TEMPORARILY 


British and Irish Plants Seek to Diminish 
Surplus Stock—Many Operatives 
Are Out of Work 


Lonvow, Enco., Feb. 16.—Practically 
the whole of the cereals trade is in a 
distressed state owing to tne lack of con- 
fidence in present prices and the losses 
sustained by traders holding stocks. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the 
flour trade for home milled flour as well 
as for imported is indicated by the fact 
that several large mills are closed down 
temporarily for want of orders. In Liv- 
erpool and Birkenhead, alone, no less 
than 3,000 operatives are idle. Accord- 
ing to a_new agreement, mills are not 
able to put men on short time as they 
did formerly. In’ consequence, work has 
ceased altogether and men go on the dole 
during the time they are out of employ- 
ment. Millowners give as their reason 
for shutting down operations the fact 
that they are overstocked with flour, and 
desire to work off the surplus. 

Much the same condition prevails in 
Ireland. One Irish importing firm 
shipped back a large parcel to Liverpool, 
as it was impossible to dispose of it to 
Irish buyers. ‘The reason for the dull 
demand in Ireland is ascribed to the large 
stocks of British and Scotch flour on 
hand. 


NOURY & VAN DER LANDE 
OPEN LONDON OFFICE 


Noury & Van der Lande, Deventer, 
Holland, and Buffalo, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of the Novadel process of matur- 
ing and bleaching flour, have opened an 
office at 59 Mark Lane, London, E. C., 
in charge of E. M. Hobbs, a young Eng- 
lishman, who has recently returned from 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia, where he spent five 
years as manager of a flour mill of the 
British South Africa Co. He will look 
after the firm’s business in the United 
Kingdom, and eventually in many of the 
colonies of the British Empire. 

Mr. Hobbs has had considerable ex- 
payee in the technical side of milling, 

aving won the silver medal of the Na- 

tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers and the silver medal awarded 
by the City and Guilds of London for 
milling technology, this being the highest 
honor obtainable in milling examinations 
in the United Kingdom. J. A. L. Van 
der Lande, Deventer, was in London 
last week and went to Birmingham ac- 
companied by Mr. Hobbs, to visit the 
British Industry Fair, which is being run 
epee with a similar fair at Lon- 
on. 








GERMAN MILLED FLOURS 
SHOW SLIGHT REDUCTIONS 


Hameurc, Germany, Feb. 13.—The 
flour market was unfavorably influenced 
by reductions in wheat last week. Con- 
sumers are short of flour, and are buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. German 
milled flours show only slight reductions, 
and in some instances are unchanged. 

Quotations, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., Ham- 
burg, prompt shipment: Canadian ex- 
port patent $8.80@9.05, Manitoba patent 
$8.75@9, English oo 85s 6d@89s, 
English patent milled from Manitoba 
wheat 87s 6d@38s. 

Quotations of German milled flour, per 
100 kilos, ex-mill: Hamburg wheat flour, 
best quality, $11.21; Hamburg rye flour, 
70 per cent, $6,08@6.68, 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpow, Ena., Feb. 19.—Flour is in 
very slow demand. Bakers have not used 
purchases made a few weeks ago. There 
is little doubt that there is less bread 
consumed than formerly. Newspapers 
recently published statistics stating that 
about 736,000,000 fewer loaves were con- 
sumed in 1925 than in the previous year. 
This is caused princi » a by the in- 
creased consumption of other foods and 
the r quality of the bread, most of 
which is unpalatable and lacks flavor, 
largely brought about by bleaching and 
adulteration of flour. Generally speak- 
ing, the quality and flavor of bread is 
not to be compared with that eaten in 
earlier years, and until bakers and millers 
in this country give a better loaf, they 
must not expect a revival of trade. 

Imported Flours—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 46@47s, c.i.f., about 
ls below the price of a week ago. Ex- 
port patents can be bought at 44s, c.i.f., 
the spot value being 46s 6d, ex-granary. 
Canadian export patents milled in bond 
in the United States can be purchased 
at 45s, and the higher grade at 2s 6d 
more. Australian flour eased somewhat 
last week. The value on spot is 45s 6d. 
For shipment about 41s, c.if., is the 
value, and parcels due here within the 
next few days are quoted at 42s@42s 
6d, c.i.f. 

Argentine low grade flour is offered at 
21s 3d, ¢.i.f., for shipment, but buyers 
are stocked up at a higher price. There 
is no alteration in Minneapolis low grade 
flour, quoted at 30s 6d, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flours——Home milled 
flour is 2s lower per 280 lbs as a result 
of cheaper offerings of wheat. The pres- 
ent price is 47s, delivered. 

Stocks.—Stocks of wheat and flour are 
low, but this does not seem to perturb 
buyers, as in these days of quick trans- 
port they can soon build them up. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour are 
as follows, in sacks of 280 lbs each: from 
the United States, 250; Canada, 5,099; 
Australia, 3,201; Continent, 2,001; coast- 
wise, 1,584. 

Wheat Prices.—Wheat prices are 2@ 
8s qr lower. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
is quoted at 47s 9d, arrived, Februar 
shipment 58s,. February-March 58s 38d, 
March 58s 8d@58s 6d; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba, 2s qr less. Australian is of- 
fered for shipment at about 2s below last 
week’s prices. 





Liverpoot, Ens., Feb. 17.—Demand 
for home milled flour is slow. Quotations 
are mostly 6d@Is lower, English pat- 
ents being offered at 47s 6d@50s per 
280 lbs, ex-mill, and straights 45s 6d@ 
46s 6d. Imported flour is quiet, but sup- 
plies on spot are small and prices re- 
main steady. Manitoba export for ship- 
ment is offered at 44s for February- 
March. Australian is quoted at 41s 6d 
@42s, c.i.f., for February shipment, with 
a moderate demand. 

Wheat.—The wheat market is very 
slow. There are reports that consump- 
tion is below normal. Plate shippers 
have reduced their prices still further, 
and Canada is meeting the competition. 
German wheat is less freely offered. 
There has also been a falling off in the 
quantities exported by Poland, Hun- 

ary, Jugoslavia and North Africa. 

ears are entertained, both here and on 
the Continent, that in the coming months 
soft wheat will be scarce. Indications 
from continental countries point to larg- 


er imports before long. Shipments last 
week were larger. Active buying, how- 
ever, is not expected for a while. 





Giascow, Scortann, Feb. 16.—The 
market continues dull, and considerable 
of the flour arriving is going into store. 
Bakers are still very slack buyers. 

Home Milled Flour—Home milled 
flour on the c.i.f. basis is quoted at 49 
@52s per 280 lbs. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flours are 
quoted as follows, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs: 
Manitobas, 44s 6d; Australian, 41s 6d; 
Canadian winters, 41s 6d@42s. Ameri- 
can winters are out of line with the mar- 
ket. 





Betrast, Irevanp, Feb. 16.—Spot de- 
mand for imported flours is at a stand- 
still. It is almost impossible to get any 
consumer or merchant at present to buy 
flour ahead. The general opinion is that 
prices have not reached bottom. 

Flour Values.—Quotations for foreign 
flour are lower. Short Manitoba pat- 
ents are at 47s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
47s 6d, Dublin. Minneapolis flours are 
quoted for shipment at 44s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast and Dublin. Canadian soft win- 
ters, although only used in limited quan- 
tities, are quoted at 40s, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. Were it not for the fact that 
millers cannot use it in quantity, there 
would be a large demand for this flour 
at the price. Australian flours are quot- 
ed at 45s, landed, Belfast or Dublin, for 
February-March shipment from _ sea- 
board. This is a very tempting price, 
but home millers are leaving no stone 
unturned to make sales at 46@52s, ac- 
cording to mill and quality, landed. 





OUTLOOK MORE HOPEFUL 
FOR DUTCH IMPORTERS 


AmstrerpaM, Hoitanp, Feb. 15.—The 
outlook generally is more hopeful as 
viewed from the importers’ standpoint, 
since the American markets are giving 
way. Home millers’ reductions are only 
fractional, but their prices for flour were 
below general parity until last week. A 
further reduction of the American mar- 
kets would bring millers’ offers, if low- 
ered proportionately, near home quota- 
tions. Some importers are approaching 
their connections in the United States in 
an endeavor to bring about some trade. 

Offers from the United States range 
$8.80@9 per 220 lbs for hard wheat 
patent flour. It is felt that a further 
drop in wheat would bring United States 
millers into a position to meet importers 
here, who will be found willing to do 
their utmost to put the American com- 
modity back in the place it formerly. oc- 
cupied, and which during the last half 
year it has wellnigh lost. 

Canadian flour is not following the 
market so well. Ordinary export pat- 
ents are held at $8.70 or more per 100 
kilos, which is above the level of Kansans, 
which are now the cheapest foreign 
flours offered. There are soggy «4 no 
offers of spring wheat flour. Only a 
couple of Minnesota mills which offer 
blended qualities are supplying this mar- 
ket from time to time with moderate 
quantities. Belgian flour is no more the 
competitor it recently was. 





MILLS OF HUNGARY 
FACE TRYING TIMES 


Trade Conditions Are Unsatisfactory Due to 
Loss of Wheat Fields and Lack of 
Outlet for Flour 


Buparest, Hunoary, Feb. 10.—The 
Hungarian milling trade continues unsai- 
isfactory. The situation created by the 
dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
territory of pre-war times has proved 
disastrous to Hungarian mills. They 
have lost not only the most importa:.t 
wheat growing territories, but also the'r 
chief forei markets. Austria and 
Czechoslovakia are trying to develop 
milling by the aid of a custom policy 
which encourages the wt of foreign 
wheats but handicaps that of foreign 
flours. The surprising growth of Vienra 
mills last year was due to this prote:- 
tive policy. 

The peace treaty of Trianon caus: d 
Hungary to lose two thirds of her terri- 
tory. This included nearly 60 per ceiit 
of her wheat area, also her flour ma-- 
kets in western Europe, as well as mo.t 
of the provinces which before the gre:t 
war belonged to Austria-Hungary. I)- 
stead of being in a position to supply 50,- 
000,000 inhabitants, Hungarian mills are 
now restricted to 8,000,000. 

If neighboring countries, such as Au:- 
tria and Czechoslovakia, are practically 
inaccessible to Hungarian mills, it stancs 
to reason that over-sea markets are quiie 
out of our reach. The temporary flour 
export to Galicia which was due to the 
poor wheat crop harvested in that coun- 
try in the year 1924 has ended, owing 
mainly to an arbitrary measure of tle 
Polish government in regard to foreign 
bills, whereby flour buyers were not al- 
lowed to pay their drafts in dollars, bit 
only in Polish currency. 





LACK OF OUTLET FELT 


The lack of an outlet for the flour sur- 
plus has led to an accumulation of stocks, 
which of course depress the markct. 
Hungary’s consumption of home maile 
flours is restricted and the situation is 
aggravated by the heavy losses which 
Budapest flour merchants and bakers 
suffered last year owing to the sharp de- 
cline of wheat and flour prices which re- 
sulted from the unprecedented standst I! 
of flour exports. A great many flour 
merchants became insolvent, while honie 
consumption of bread decreased throu/h 
unemployment. This fact and the co:- 
tinual and serious falling off in flour ex- 
port have caused a radical curtailment 
in the output of Hungarian mills. 

Nevertheless, there is always a consi'l- 
erable surplus, especially of low graie 
flours, which can only be marketed at a 
great sacrifice. This also applies to tle 
mills of Czechoslovakia, which have 10 
market for low grades. Besides the im- 
port duty, the export of flour into Czech- 
slovakia is handicapped by the, Germ:n 
customs warrant system which has tie 
effect of an export bounty and creat:s 
keen competition in the neighboring 
countries’ markets. 

Although the Czechoslovakian gover - 
ment recently removed the import duty 
on wheat and wheat flour, the outlook 
for Hungarian flour exports into Czech- 
slovakia has not materially improved, on 
account of the keen competition of 
American and German mills. Moreover, 
there are huge quantities of foreiyn 
flours which were imported prior to tie 
introduction of the sliding scale in 
Czechoslovakia, and home mills have big 
stocks of both bread and dark flours. 

Bewné Scuwarz. 
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PROPOSED EXPORT DUTIES 

(he Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
cia! on is circulating in pamphlet form a 
brie? in which the case for an export duty 
on Canadian wheat to be ground in bond 
in ‘he United States is set forth in rea- 
son-d argument. The foundation of this 
cas. is the finding of the royal commis- 
sion that investigated in 1924 the Cana- 
dia grain trade. One of the many mat- 
ter discussed by the commission was the 
inflvence on Canadian industry of the 


Ur ited States tariff law which permits 
gr ding in bond for export. This fea- 
tur of the American law is regarded in 
Ca: ada as a menace to the domestic mill- 
ing industry, and Parliament is being 
uryed to accept the royal commission’s 
su, _estion of an export duty on wheat 


cor esponding in amount with that pro- 
vid: 1 by the United States tariff law. 
e position taken in this matter by 


Ca dian millers is meeting with a good 
de. of public support. Even in the 
W. +, where duties of all kinds are gen- 
ers y unpopular, some editorial writers 


arc making favorable comment. 

i \e difficulty in this case is the opposi- 
tio. of western Canadian farmers to all 
for. 1s of protection. These contend that, 
sinc: they must sell their products in the 
marsets of the world without benefit of 
pro‘ection, an export duty on wheat 


would still further restrict the market 
ani lower the price of what they, have to 
sell. That this latter argument is sound 
is ( \ite widely open to doubt, but so long 
as (he farmers hold it and their members 


in the House of Commons have a balance 
of power, as at present, it is impossible 


for Parliament to pass a law such as the 
Canadian millers want. Another elec- 
tion, and there may be one this year, will 
gi\e an opportunity for the political 
parties to say definitely which, if any of 
them, is prepared to grant the milling in- 
dustry this measure of relief from a 
form of competition which so many re- 
gard as unfair. 
TORONTO 


Domestic markets for spring wheat 
flour have seldom been -duller; millers 
an’ brokers are unanimous on that. Oc- 
casional mixed cars of springs are being 
booked, but there is no steady flow of 
business. Buyers expected and got re- 
duced prices last week, but even this did 
not tempt them into the market. As a 
matter of fact, price lists, as these are 
commonly employed in mill offices, have 
mostly ceased to have any meaning. 
Quotations to the trade are wide open, 
anil whenever an order that is worth hav- 
ing comes forward the competitive cut- 
ting to get it beats anything ever before 
known in Canada. This office would be 
ashamed to report some of the quotations 
nained lately in this market for spring 
wheat flour. The open and quotable de- 
clive for last week amounted to 50c bbl. 
Quotations, March 6, with comparisons: 


a March 6 Feb. 27 
Top patents .c.ss. sive $8.40 $8.90 
Patent® iaccse dss yewsecern 8.15 8.65 
SeconGs + <dsiewnes 04400 a0 he 7.90 8.40 
First COMM co<ccseckseuee 6.80 7.30 
Low GUGM Yi'csvae0 cue bees 5.10 5.10 
Verd QO téaeiebacwsnd Eee 4.60 4.60 


\ll prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bavs, f.0.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
les. 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed, 
- ers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 

ntario Winters.—These are in much 
better demand than springs. In fact, 
they are a bit scarce, and prices have ac- 
tually risen in the face of a decline in 
springs. Winters are still relatively much 
cheaper than springs, and this is respon- 
sible for a new interest in blends, which 
have not been so much heard of in late 
years as was once the case. About l5c 
was added to the price of winters last 
week, bringing quot quality 90 per cents 
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Something New 


Toronto, Ont.—Certain correspondence in which this office recently had a 
part disclosed a possibility that the market for soft winter wheat flour in 
British Columbia may in the future be supplied from Ontario by the use of 


all-water shipment for wheat and flour through the Panama Canal. 


At pres- 


ent, British Columbia is supplied with this class of flour from neighboring 
arts of the United States, but the Canadian duty is a barrier that is almost 


high enough to give Ontario the market despite the long haul. 


Only the fact 


that shipping companies are unfamiliar with this business and its possi- 


bilities is standing in the way of the trade. 


Were a water rate that is com- 


parable with the charge for carrying other similar commodities available, 
it would be possible for this new form of inter-Canadian trade to be devel- 
oped. Either wheat will be carried and ground in British Columbia mills or 
flour ground here will be taken, whichever is the cheaper. 


Transcontinental Grain Rates 


Toronto, Ont.—The town of Cochrane, Ont., a divisional point on that 
portion of the Canadian National Railways System which was formerly known 
as the National Transcontinental Railway, is petitioning, through its Board of 
Trade, for an order from the board of railway commissioners restoring certain 
rates on grain that were in force in 1916. Under this schedule, grain was 
carried from western Canada to tidewater at Quebec at a rate which was 
profitable to the railway and yet was 3c bu lower than the lake-and-rail rate 
to New York. This road was built by the Canadian government for the pur- 

of reducing the cost of carrying grain to the Atlantic seaboard, but has 


never since 1916 been used for that purpose. 


The petition of the Cochrane 


Board of Trade will be considered on Tuesday, March 23. 





Damp Grain in Western Canada 
Winnirzo, Man.—There is considerable anxiety in western Canada over 


the situation with respect to damp grain. 


Besides the amount still in the 


hands of farmers there is a lot of tough wheat lying in cars at Fort William 
or en route to that lake port, all of which is threatened with damage from 
heating, should the weather turn warm. The drying elevators at terminal and 
interior points are working to capacity and the Dominion government has 
hurriedly installed more equipment in some of its elevators to relieve the 


situation. 


The real trouble is that the lake terminals are full of grain and 


the movement outward is limited, owing to the high cost of all-rail shipment. 
Vancouver is doing what it can to take care of Alberta grain, but its facilities 


are limited. 








to $5.75 bbl for car lots, in secondhand 
bags, Toronto, on March 6; Montreal, 
$5.90; bulk, seaboard, for export, $5.75. 

Export Trade—tThis branch of the 
spring wheat business shows signs of bet- 
ter times. Mills sold more flour last 
week, and reported a better inquiry from 
oversea. None are well booked for the 
future, but all the more important plants 
are running. The United Kingdom and 
Europe account for a good part of the 
business. Other smaller markets are also 
buying modestly from time to _ time. 
Prices made a net decline of 6d during 
the week. Quotations, March 6: export 
spring patents 42s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, in 140’s, March seaboard; other 
United Kingdom markets, 3d over; for 
shipment to Europe the equivalent of 
United Kingdom figures prevail. 

Winters for export were in some de- 
mand, and prices firmed up again after 
a midweek decline. The net change in 
cables last week was a decline of 1s in 
the United Kingdom basis. Quotations, 
March 6: 90 per cent patent, in cotton 
140’s, 37s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, 
March seaboard. 


WHEAT 


Last week was an exciting one in wheat. 
The earlier declines pretty well wiped 
out the small speculators in eastern mar- 
kets, and the milling trade supplied the 
only steady buying for consumption. 
Stocks of springs at terminal elevators 
at lake and Georgian Bay ports are not 
large. Prices to Ontario millers followed 
Winnipeg fluctuations. On March 6 No. 
1 no rn was quoted at $1.58 bu, track, 
Bay ports, a decline of 4%c. 

tario winter wheat is offered freely 

at country points. Farmers are mar- 
keting what surplus over ‘seeding re- 
uirements they have on hand, and find 
difficulty in holding prices. They lost 
considerable money fy holding their grain 
off the market last fall when prices were 


higher than now. On March 6, cars of 
No. 2, delivered, were quoted at $1.40 
bu; at point of shipment, $1.30@1.35; in 
wagon lots, $1.25. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario oats declined 2c bu last week, 
and rye 5c. Other grains and screenings 
were fairly steady. Quotations, March 
6: Ontario oats 41c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., 
country points, according to freights; 
barley, 65@68c; rye, 85c; American corn, 
No. 2 yellow 87c, delivered, Toronto; No. 
3 Canadian western oats 47%4c, c.i.f., Bay 
ports; No. 1 feed, 45c; standard re- 
cleaned screenings $26 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


NOTES 
V. E. Peniwell, of the Sparks Milling 


Co., Alton, Ill., spent the week end in 
Toronto. 


Canadian milling company shares with- 
stood the shock of last week’s debacle in 
the stock markets exceedingly well. 


In January, Canadian exports of flour 
were 51.5 per cent of the total from this 
continent. The quantity was 1,393,000 
bbls, 


In January, Canada exported 5,482 
tons millfeed, mostly to the United 
States, in December 15,597, November 
27,297, and October 23,149. In the five 
months ending Jan. 81, exports were 
8,195 tons, the largest quantity in that 
period in four years. 


A. H. Balfour, proprietor of the flour 
mill at Brampton, Ont., that lately 
burned, reports a quick and satisfactory 
insurance settlement by Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, agents in the case. Mr. 
Balfour is now disposing of the salvage 
and getting ready for a new enterprise. 
His‘ plans for the future depend on his 
decision as to the wisdom of rebuilding 
at Brampton. 


" couver. 









VANCOUVER 

A further reduction occurred in flour 
last week. On March 6 the price was 
$8.85 bbl in jute 98's, delivered, Van- 
Buying continues from hand tu 
mouth. Very little domestic business in 
being done. The Orient has heavy stocks 
of high grade flour on hand which will 
require some time to digest. Buyers who 
are not overstocked are still bearish. 

Flour bids from the United Kingdom 
are again out of line, and no further 
business is reported. 

heat premiums in Vancouver con- 

tinue to lack support. Quotations, on 
March 6: No. 1 northern wheat 3c over 
Winnipeg May, No. 2 northern 1@2c un- 
der, No. 3 northern 9@10c under, No. 4 
wheat 13@14c under, and No. 5 wheat 
25c under. There has been considerable 
buying of No. 3 northern wheat by ex- 
porters, not because they have been able 
to make sales abroad but because the 
price at which it has been offered was 
attractive. All other grades continue to 
drag, and until there is some active buy- 
ing from either Europe or the Orient no 
improvement in premiums is anticipated. 

Oriental wheat buyers are in the same 
position as flour buyers. The United 
Kingdom is not in the market for wheat. 
Exporters who have local stocks and very 
cheap ocean tonnage to the United King- 
dom offer wheat daily at what they con- 
sider ridiculously low prices, but no ac- 
ceptances are forthcoming. 

H. M. Cameron, 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in western Canada 
was uneven last week. Some large mills 
have sufficient business on hand to keep 
them operating steadily, but few are run- 
ning to full capacity. In other quarters, 
trade is reported very slack, with little 
or no new business in sight. Export de- 
mand is extremely quiet, and domestic 
sales are not large. Millers have an- 
nounced a further reduction of 40c bbl 
in the price of flour, applying to all 
grades. This followed a period of weak- 
ness in the wheat market. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
th: Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, March 6, at $8.35 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.75, and first clears at $6.15, 
Fort William basis; cotton, 15c more. 
Alberta points 10@30c more, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c more. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


o—Futures—, 
Cash May July 
ae $1.44% $1.46% $1.44 
| aa 1.44% 1.46 1.44 
oo ree 1.45% 1.46% 1.44% 
Beeees @ seweses 1.42% 1.44% 1.42% 
SeOOeD 6 ecvicvcen 1.44% 1.46 1.44% 
March 6 .:..... 1.43% 1.44% 1.42% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending March 4 averaged 76 
cars per day, compared with 85 for the 
preceding week, and 310 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

Outside news was the main influence 
last week, and prices pursued an erratic 
course. On two occasions the market 
broke sharply, closing nearly 6c bu lower, 
but most of this was recovered. Trading 
did not amount to very much, what there 
was being ~~ for local account. Ex- 
porters and millers appeared to be al- 
most entirely off the market. Cash wheat 
has been very quiet, although a little bet- 
ter tone was evidenced on March 6. 
There were no new export sales, and 
western millers were only small buyers. 

Coarse grains remain dull and feature- 
less. It is believed this will continue un- 
til after the opening of navigation. 
Prices followed wheat, Quotations, 

































































































March 6: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
45%,c bu; barley, 57c; rye, 85%c. 


NOTES 
Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, Vancouver, B. C., is in Winnipeg. 
R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from Montreal. 


The average price of No. 1 northern 
wheat at Winnipeg, from Aug. 1, 1925, to 
March 1, 1926, was $1.48% bu. 

In the five months ending January, 
Canadian oatmeal mills exported 33,447,- 
100 lbs of their products, as against 32,- 
683,400 in 1925, 27,254,100 in 1924, and 
195,495 in 1923. 

A shipment of 18,000 bus pedigreed 
Marquis wheat and 15,000 bus pedigreed 
Banner oats last week was consigned to 
the Argentine from the Moose Jaw 
branch of the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association. It was loaded at New York, 
and constitutes the largest consignment 
of seed grain ever shipped to Argentina. 


Canadian mills interested in Chinese 
flour markets would do well to remem- 
ber that no one of the several large ocean 
ports of that country is able to cover 
the whole of the ‘trade. Hongkong cov- 
ers Canton and the West River provinces, 
Amoy the northern part of South China, 





Shanghai the central provinces, and 
Tientsin supplies North China. 
G. Rock. 
MONTREAL 


Following _ recent declines in spring 
wheat flour, there were few developments 
last week, prices remaining fairly steady. 
There was inquiry from foreign buyers 
at the lower level of the market, and some 
business was reported, but the volume 
was small. Demand from local and coun- 
try buyers was indifferent. Quotations, 
on March 6: car lots of first patents $8.50 
bbl, second patents $8, and bakers $7.60 
@7.80, ex-track, less 10c bb] for cash. 

The movement of winter wheat shows 
no improvement, demand being still lim- 
ited from all sources. The volume of 
business last week was small. The un- 
dertone was easy. Closing prices, March 
6, $6.25@6.30 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots, $6.45@6.50, ex-store. 


NOTES 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a business trip to Cuba. 

W. A. Black, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., still is in 
Brazil, but expected home about April 15. 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was in Montreal last week on an in- 
spection trip. A. E. Perxs. 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN 
DEALERS AT WINNIPEG 


Wiwnyirerc, Man. — More than 600 
members of the Farmers’ and Grain 
Dealers’ Association of North Dakota, 
where they recently have been in conven- 
tion, visited Winnipeg, March 5. On 
visiting the Parliament buildings, the ag- 
riculturists were greeted by the Hon. 
John Bracken, premier of Manitoba. 
The city’s felicitations were proffered by 
R. H. Webb, mayor, who later in the 
day accompanied the party to the Grain 
Exchange, where they were shown some- 
thing of the operations of Canada’s prin- 
cipal grain market. The visiting grain 
men were entertained at luncheon by the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange at the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel. D. C. MacLachlan 
acted as chairman, and an address of 
welcome was made by Sir James Aikins, 
lieutenant governor of Manitoba. Peter 
A. Lee, secretary of the Farmers’ and 
Grain Dealers’ Association of North Da- 
kota, responded on behalf of the visitors. 
The visit was concluded by a banquet at 
the Marlborough Hotel. 





As a special measure of relief, the im- 
port duty on wheat imported into Syria 
recently was reduced from 11 per cent 
ad valorem to 54% per cent ad valorem 
under the minimum tariff and from 15 
per cent ad valorem to 7% per cent ad 
valorem under the maximum tariff. In 
addition, wheat which has been bought for 
military consumption and ground in 
Syria will benefit at once by a refund of 
the import duty paid. 
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NEW YORK 

In spite of the sudden breaks in wheat, 
or possibly because of them, the volume 
of trading in the New York market last 
week was considerable. Not in a long 
time have brokers and mill representa- 
tives so generally admitted doing “some” 
business, and a further satisfactory fea- 
ture has been the knowledge that not all 
of it was done at the low end of the 
price range. 

Having existed for a long time on al- 
most starvation stocks, the general low- 
ering of values seemed to give consum- 
ers sufficient confidence to come in for 
slightly more than their immediate re- 
quirements, and although they proceed- 
ed with caution, still they did venture 
sufficient purchases to replenish their 
supplies. There was, furthermore, the 
feeling that if prices remained at these 
levels there would be a continuance of 
business. Taken altogether, there was 
an encouraging feeling of optimism per- 
vading the market. 

There has been no time in the last year 
or so when sales reached such volume as 
they did in the 10-day period preceding 
March 1. Buyers seemed to feel that 
prices were low enough and came in for 
good round lots, one contract for 50,000 
bbls being reported which, coupled with 
small 5,000- and 10,000-bbl lots and the 
usual smaller business, brought the total 
up to approximately 250,000 bbls. 

Both northwestern and southwestern 
mills participated, so everybody was hap- 
py except some buyers because, unfor- 
tunately for them, the wheat market 
made a further decline following their 
purchases, 

Prices on springs and hard winters 
again paralleled each other. There was 
a very wide range both on quotations and 
sales, as some mills’ prices were lowered 
considerably and others held firm with 
little or no reduction. Soft winter 
straights did not cover as wide a range 
as usual, since those from the Pacific 
Coast did not drop on the general wheat 
break, as did easterns. 

There was only a limited export busi- 
ness done, chiefly in Canadian flours. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, March 6: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.15@8.90, clears $7.45@ 
7.85; hard winter short patents $9@9.50, 
straights $8@8.75; soft winter straights, 
$7.65@8.20; rye, $5@5.60,—all in jutes. 
Receipts, 267,729 bbls; exports, 98,574. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market broke badly, early 
last week, followed by erratic fluctua- 
tions. Discouraging foreign reports were 
balanced by better milling demand, Ex- 
port interest was disappointing, in view 
of the size of the breaks. Quotations, 
March 5: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.92% bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.8894; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.81%,; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.67%4; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 


$1.53%. Receipts, 974,400 bus; exports, 
700,520. 
NOTES 
Sydney Anderson, president of the 


Millers’ National Federation, was in New 
York last week. 

W. H. Burtt, traveling representative 
of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, vis- 
ited this office last week. 

Hugh Galbraith, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Boutwell Milling & Grain Co., 
Troy, N. Y., left March 5 for Florida. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,240, the previous week 
1,197, and in the corresponding week a 
year ago 1,440. 

F. A. Kennedy, Windsor, Vt., formerly 
president of the Kennedy Biscuit Co., 
and a director of the National Biscuit 











Co., recently died suddenly at Belleair, 
Fla. 

John §. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, visited the local office of the mill 
on his way to Europe last week with 
Mrs, Pillsbury. 

R. V. Biddulph, manager of the export 
department of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, was introduced on 
*change last week by Burke & McMahon, 
who represent the mill here. 

Henry Stiehl, doing a flour business as 
A. Stiehl’s Sons, 345 East Twenty-third 
Street, is reported to have filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy, with liabili- 
ties of $18,658 and assets of $3,010. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting 
this market last week were F. J. Ling- 
ham, president of the Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., and 
Dwight M. Baldwin, president of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Feb. 27, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 642,567 bus and 
66,368 bbls. The largest shipment of 
flour was 18,925 bbls to Hamburg, and 
the rest was in small scattered lots to 
the Levant, Scandinavia and the United 
Kingdom. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is unsettled and ir- 
regular. Prices declined about 25c last 
week. Stocks in the hands of jobbers 
and bakers are small, but buyers show 
little disposition to operate, except in 
small lots to meet immediate needs. Re- 
ceipts last week were 11,367,451 lbs. Ex- 
ports, 5,850 sacks to Glasgow, 1,600 to 
Alexandria, and 1,600 to Saloniki. The 
stock of flour in public warehouses is 
111,437 bbls, compared with 106,637 a 
month ago and 156,308 on March 1, 1925. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 6: spring first 
patents $9.25@9.75, standard patent $8.75 
@9.25, first clear $7.75@8; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.75@9; 
soft winter straight, $7.75@8.75; rye 
flour, white $5.50@6, medium $5.25@5.75, 
dark $5@5.50. 

The wheat market last week was ir- 
regular. Trade is slow. Practically all 
exports from this port at present are of 
bonded Canadian grain. Receipts, 203,- 
874 bus; exports, 203,799; stocks, 1,419,- 
355. Closing quotations, March 6: No. 2 
red winter, $1.69 bu; No. 3, $1.66; No. 
4, $1.64; No. 5, $1.61; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.69. 

Oats are quiet and lower, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Receipts, 76,- 
112 bus; stock, 145,848. Closing quota- 
tions, March 6: No. 2 white, 491%2@50%ec 
bu; No. 3 white, 4812@49'/c. 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and 
corn in February were as follows, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
February, 1926... 183,808 1,099,024 58,182 
January 1926 ... 194,421 2,983,839 582,475 
February, 1925 .. 266,894 4,699,295 144,749 
February, 1924... 201,568 2,689,094 634,405 
Exports— 
February, 1926 .. 12,091 1,118,320 64,286 
January, 1926 ... 31,789 2,869,557 322,864 
February, 1925... 36,768 4,759,717 ...... 
February, 1924 .. 41,863 2,866,118 691,487 
NOTES 


E. R. Rockafellow, of E. K. Lemont 
& Son, grain and flour merchants, has 
recovered from a severe attack of the 
grip. 

Robert H. Blake, associate director for 
the Cunard Steamship Co., in charge of 
the New York offices, was in Philadelphia 
on March 4. 

A large number of flour and grain 
merchants were among the guests at the 








March 10, 1925 


first official sesquicentennial banquet held 
on March 10. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Traf- 
fic Club.of Philadelphia, on March 8, 
Colonel James Potter, resident agent for 
the Cunard Steamship Co., presided. 


Jacob O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
D. M. Baldwin, president of the Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, were re- 
cent visitors on ’change. 

Gustave Szenkovitz, representative of 
Kuhne & Nagel, freight forwarders at 
Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck, was in 
Philadelphia on March 4, making an in- 
spection of the port, as a guest of George 
F. Sproule, director of wharves, docks 
and ferries. 

According to the state department of 
agriculture, Pennsylvania wheat growers 
shipped to terminal markets 580 cars of 
their 1925 wheat crop. Only 138 of them 
graded No. 2 or better, and 442 fell into 
the discount grades because of moisture, 
low weight per bushel, cockle, etc. 


At a meeting of the feed trade of the 
Commercial Exchange, held on March 8, 
the bylaws were changed to eliminate the 
rule reading: “A sale of feedstuffs by 
any miller or manufacturer shall mean 
goods of his own manufacture and brand 
unless otherwise agreed at the time of 
sale.” The following rule was ordered 
inserted: “Durum wheat byproducts shall 
not be deliverable on contracts for wheat 
feeds unless so specified.” 


Samvuet S. Dantets 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour sales last week were light, de- 
mand being only from bakers in actual 
need. It is reported that price cutting 
is being indulged in by some mill repre- 
sentatives. Hard winter flour last weck 
was higher than spring. There was no 
special activity in northwestern flour. 
Some sales of hard winters in carload 
lots were made to jobbers and bake’s, 
due to the fact that some of the south- 
western mills, eager for business, have 
been quoting low prices. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in rather freely. De- 
mand for soft winter flour continues 
good. 

Little activity was shown last week in 
rye flour. With prices much lower than 
for a long time, they did not prove any 
inducement to bakers. Sales of semolina 
were fair, No. 2 semolina being quoted 
at 45%c lb, Pittsburgh. 

Flour quotations, March 6, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$8.50@9.25 bbl, standard patent $8@8.5); 
hard winter short patent $8.70@9, stan:- 
ard patent $8@8.50, clears $7@7.75; soft 
winter, $7.50@8; rye flour, white $5.25 
@5.50, medium $4.75@5, dark $3.75@ 
4.25. 

NOTES 

Harry C. May, of Edward May & 
Sons, flour brokers, accompanied by Mrs. 
May, is visiting in and about Minneap- 
olis. 

The fifth annual banquet of the retzil 
grocers and flour dealers of Berks Coun- 
ty was held at the Berkshire Hotel, 
Reading, on March 38. 

George M. Brown, aged 73, died at 
his home at Catasauqua, Pa., March 
3, of pneumonia. For many years he 
was engaged in the feed business «t 
Birdsboro, Pa. 

C. C. Lartvs. 


BOSTON 

Millers’ representatives report a better 
demand for flour. Breaks in the mark:t 
last week caused many millers to quote 
exceptionally low prices. There is a geii- 
eral belief among the trade, however, 
that the bottom has not yet been reached. 
One surprising feature of the local situ:- 
tion at this time is the lack of interest 
shown by the state institutions with re- 
gard to the purchase of flour. Contracts 
made by the large bakeries are expiring, 
but some of them have been renewed in a 
limited way. It is now believed that tie 
New England flour trade will keep down 
its purchases of flour as much as possible 
until the new crop is available. _Con- 
cessions of 15@25c bbl are frequently 
made to induce buyers to come in the 
market, but with unsatisfactory results. 
Labor troubles in the mill towns in New 
England are beginning to loom up, espe- 
cially in the textile centers, and. this will 
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have the effect of curtailing the flour de- 
mand from these sections. 

Quotations, for shipment, in sacks, on 
March 6: spring patents, special short 
$9.90@10.15 bbl, standard patents $8.65 
@9.80, first clears $7.60@8.50; hard win- 
ter patents, $8.50@9.40; soft winter pat- 
ents $8.50@9.25, straight $7.75@8.50, 
clear $7@7.40. 

Pacific Coast flours arriving during 
February via the Panama Canal totaled 
20,400 sacks, equivalent to 10,200 bbls; 
during January, 14,950 sacks, equal to 
7,475 bbls. Demand for these flours is 
slow, and some receivers are offering at 
concessions in order to move shipments 
and save storage. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
March 1, 1926, as reported by the Grain 
& Flour Exchange, was 28,615 bbls, com- 
pared with 30,128 on Feb. 1 and 31,600 
aye ago. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 


days ending March 6, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 
r—Receipts— --Stocks—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flou bis.... 85,900 37:3860 = ....2  ceces 
Wh buNes Oey” aE as 34,398 200,454 
Garn, bus. . v.90 ORE:-c cae 19,057 1,505 
Oat Renae 16,000 2,000 63,026 235,335 
Ry IS, cation Uaats Seas e 4,317 254,878 
Bar bus... 19,750 850 255,674 ..... 
Mill i, tons.. 40 BP - wartew “esvees 
Corr eal, bbls A éhine. Setee oases 
Oat 1, GRRE. Diem st ecce seoeoe seses 
NOTES 
Cc. \W. Jennison, of the Williston (N. 
D.) »Jill Co., was in Boston last week, 
and ‘ .s introduced on ’change by George 
W. Collier. 
M. L. Hallowell, Jr., vice president 


and .cretary of the Northwestern Mill- 
ing (>., Little Falls, Minn., was a recent 
visit’: on the trade room floor of the 
Bost: Grain & Flour Exchange. 

Lovis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 
Apparently the new lows of the wheat 
t which are reflected in the lower 


mark 

price of flour have unsettled the minds 
cf buyers. With the price of flour at 
very tempting levels, even bakers who 


are close to the end of their contracts 
cannot be induced to make new com- 
mitments. Flour buyers to a man are 
bearish, while mills incline strongly to 
the bull side. There is little variation in 
mill prices, which are cut as low as pos- 
sible to effect sales and yet leave a 
margin of profit for the miller. 

Buffalo quotations, March 6: spring 
fancy patents $9.25@9.50 bbl, standard 
patent $9@9.25, clears $7.70, second 
clears $43.50 ton; rye, $5.60@5.70 bbl for 
white, $5.10@5.30 for medium, and $4.25 
@4.30 for dark; hard winters $9.50@ 
9.70, straights $9.30@9.40, soft winters 
$9.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb, 28-March 6. 238,000 170,583 72 
Previous week .. 238,000 202,967 85 
BOOr ABO essere 238,000 202,360 85 
Two years ago... 166,500 130,698 80 


The spot market in wheat is higher 
than buyers’ views. Interest in flour is 
reported to be increasing, but millers are 
showing slight interest in wheat. 

Receipts of oats were light last week, 
and eastern buyers showed no interest. 
More business was done on the drop 
than when the futures were more steady 

The price of 48-Ib malting barley is 
practically unchanged. An _ occasional 
car is in demand for malting and mixing. 

More interest is being displayed in 
tye. Germany is in the market with 
bids, but the advance of the past few 
days has checked business. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of grain in store and afloat in 
the harbor on March 1 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheat is cas 3,791,866 5,983,612 9,776,478 
a ...saltene LTTGBte «awe nee 1,775,375 
Te ..seshuee 2,240,497 290,508 2,531,005 
wr coteees 113,174 1,197,210 1,310,384 

Afloat— 
rr 174,709 1,186,816 1,361,525 
Me ..ccnenee 1,288,324 372,247 1,660,571 
Barley .....05 266,962 «...... 266,952 
7. ...se CRS, SEe 08s ies 661,139 

NOTES 


Wiliam F, Wolfson, flour jobber, 
Syra-use, was in Buffalo last week. 


La t week’s report of grain unloaded 
at Buffalo elevators was 366,000 bus. 


H. G. Atwood, president of the Ameri- 








can Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., was here 
this week. 

Harry Booth, president of the Con- 
solidated Flour & Feed Co., Syracuse, 
was here last week. 

Charles T. Stork, representative of 
Noury & Van der Lande, spent last week 
in eastern markets. 

W. S. Preyer, salesman for the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a trip to Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 


Charles M. Kennedy, of Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co., grain merchants, with Mrs. 
Kennedy, will spend the next few weeks 
in Bermuda. 

Joseph Hannes, vice president and 
general manager of the Thornton & Ches- 
ter Milling Co., has returned from a trip 
to New England. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was a slow seller on the extreme 
break last week, as buyers feared the 
bottom would drop out. A fair car lot 
business was done on the way down, with 
resale stuff at tempting rates figuring 
in the transactions. The trading of the 
week was done principally in standard 
spring patent, hard winter straight, and 
near-by soft winter straight. 

Closing prices, March 6, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20@ 
25c less in bulk: spring first patent $8.75 
@9, standard patent $8.25@8.50; hard 
winter short patent $8.65@8.90, straight 
$8.15@8.40; soft winter short patent 
$8.25@8.60, straight (near-by) $7.50@ 
7.75; rye flour, white $5.45@5.70, dark 
$4.45@4.70. 

Receipts of flour last week were 27,- 
589 bbls, 8,008 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
4,553 bbls. 

Cash wheat on March 6 was 5%c lower 
than a week previous, with stocks shrink- 
ing rapidly and about evenly divided be- 
tween Canadian in bond for export and 
southern held by local and country own- 
ers for higher markets. Closing prices, 
March 6: spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.6642 bu, or le up from the 
lowest of the week; southern bag lots by 
sample, $1.60@1.66, according to quality, 
condition and location. 

Of the 85,860 bus wheat received for 
the week ending March 6, 84,386 went to 
export elevators. Exports were 825,555 
bus, 221,609 domestic and 603,946 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week were 84,386 bus; stock, 429,052. 
Receipts of southern wheat last week 
were 244 bus; so far this season, 1,154,- 
144; same period last year, 1,043,421. 
Closing price of southern contract grade, 
$1.6542; last year, $1.86. 

Oats prices, March 6: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 49%2c asked; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 484c asked. 


NOTES 


Charles H. Gibbs, local millers’ agent, 
is recuperating at Atlantic City. 

K. L. Burns, president and manager of 
the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
was here on Feb. 3. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, has returned from a 
pleasure trip to Jekyl Island. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold 
its annual election, dinner and frolic at 
the Hotel Rennert on March 20. 

Exports from here last week were 
4,553 bbls flour, 825,555 bus wheat, 199,- 
500 corn, 67,804 oats, and 41,667 barley. 








Why Not Put It in the Basket? 





—Pease in the Newark News. 
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Lewis Blaustein, president of the Gen- 
eral Flour Co., is in mourning for his fa- 
ther, Nathan Blaustein, formerly a 
prominent wholesale grocer of this city. 

Grain receipts last week were 85,860 
bus wheat, 5,998 corn, 29,269 oats and 
1,872 rye; stocks at the close, 920,192 bus 
wheat, 551,625 corn, 104,991 oats, 37,540 
rye, and 184,546 barley. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this port 
last week were 55 cars, as follows: 11 
No. 1 hard spring, 6 No. 2 dark northern 
spring, 3 No. 4 dark northern spring, 1 
No. 2 red winter, 1 No. 4 red winter, 
smutty; 2 No. 5 red winter, smutty; 6 
No. 2 mixed, 7 No.3 mixed, 3 No. 4 mixed, 
4 No. 2 mixed, smutty; 4 No. 3 mixed, 
smutty; 4 No. 4 mixed, smutty; 1 No. 2 
soft white, 2 No. 3 soft white, smutty. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





GLASGOW INTERESTED IN POOL 

Guascow, Scottanp, Feb. 15.—Consid- 
erable interest is shown here in the forth- 
coming visit of D. L. Smith and other 
officials of the Canadian pool to the 
British markets. Flour importers are 
much interested in the reported arrange- 
ment between the pool and the Canadian 
millers to keep flour offered below the 
conference price off the market. 

The grain trade is having a hard time, 
due to the fall in the price of corn, and 
the reaction which this has had on other 
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feedingstuffs. This position has been 
aggravated in the west of Scotland by 
the glut in milk supplies caused by 
farmers securing, months in advance, a 
high price for winter milk. This pre- 
arranged scale has knocked the balance 
out of the supply. Farmers naturally 
are economizing in the use of feeding- 
stuffs. 





TAX ON ADVERTISEMENTS 
CONSIDERED FOR ENGLAND 


Lonvon, Enc., Feb. 16.—With the ap- 
proach of the budget, all kinds of ideas 
are put forward as to ways and means of 
raising revenue for the country, and one 
proposal that the British chancellor of 
the exchequer has in mind is a tax of 10 
per cent on advertisements, which would 
produce a revenue of from £4,000,000 to 
£15,000,000. No definite estimate is ob- 
tainable as to the amount of money spent 
on advertising in Great Britain, but the 
approximate figure ranges from £40,- 
000,000 to £150,000,000. The proposal 
is not a new one. It has been considered 
by tlie treasury from time to time, but 
the problem of collecting the tax is so 
difficult to solve that it has never got 
further than being discussed. Obviously 
the task of collecting such a tax would 
be difficult and expensive. It is thought 
in many quarters that the chancellor is 
far more likely to place a tax on betting. 








Economic Depression in Germany Is Declared to 
Have Reached Its Lowest Ebb 


By William A. Schoenfeld 


Agricultural Commissioner at Berlin 


From a report recently submitted to the United States Department of Agriculture 
concerning conditions in Germany. 


T can be said that economic conditions 
I in Germany have reached their lowest 

ebb. To many, the situation seems 
without hope of an early revival. One 
hears statements in Germany to the effect 
that the depression will last several years, 
such is the present feeling of pessimism. 
However, forces are already at work 
which point the way toward recovery. 
What appeared to be a mere trickle in 
the buying of German first class securi- 
ties by foreign investors, mainly Ameri- 
can, British and Dutch, has since Jan. 
1 developed into a large stream. The 
effect of this buying has been reflected 
in the sharp upward trend of the German 
securities market, which may be taken to 
indicate a revival of confidence on the 
part of foreign investors in German in- 
dustry and public utilities. The rise in 
the stock market is beginning to make 
itself felt in the easing of the credit situ- 
ation. German borrowers who own first 
class German securities are, by virtue of 
the rise in the securities market, enabled 
to borrow larger sums upon this kind of 
collateral. 

The German Reichsbank lowered its 
discount rate on Jan. 12 from 9 per cent 
to 8. Private banks had already lowered 
their discount rates to about 6% per 
cent a few days before. This rate, plus 
the prevailing commissions, has made it 
possible for borrowers to secure loans 
on prime paper at about 10 per cent. 
Such credits, which have been based upon 
the supplies of foreign capital available 
in Germany, are granted by these banks 
in cases where it is certain that the bor- 
rowers can make turnovers within the 
period of the loans. Concomitant - with 
the influx of capital from foreign in- 
vestors is a rather marked infiltration of 
long and short time credits from foreign 
banking sources. There is a noticeable 
increased demand for German invest- 
ment bonds. 

Imports of raw materials and half fin- 
ished goods declined in December, com- 
pared with November, as also did ex- 
ports of both half finished and finished 
goods. This can be taken as an indica- 
tion that German industries were not in a 
position to compete materially in outside 
markets. The food tariffs, which became 
effective in September, have resulted in 
a decrease of food imports. An examina- 
tion of food exports, however, shows that 
the increase of December over November 
was brought about by an unusual export 
of wheat and rye, particularly the latter, 
as a result of low domestic prices. 


The severity of Germany’s economic 
depression is indicated by the tremen- 
dous increase in unemployment. Al- 
though no absolute statistics are avail- 
able, the number of persons receiving un- 
employment insurance funds furnishes 
an index of the situation. On Dec. 1, 
1925, the number receiving such funds 
was 673,315, on Jan. 1, 1926, 1,483,931, 
and on Jan, 15, 1,762,305. The industrial 
sections show the largest unemployment 
figures, and the agricultural sections the 
smallest. 

There are indications, however, that 
unemployment may have reached its 
maximum. In cities of more than 50,000 
inhabitants, where unemployment has 
been most severe, the numbers of situa- 
tions open for men, as reported by em- 
ployment bureaus, have not been decreas- 
ing recently as they have for the past two 
months. In Berlin the demand for office 
workers has begun to increase. In addi- 
tion there are signs, as indicated in an- 
other section of this report, that the pres- 
ent business depression has reached its 
lowest point and improvement may be 
expected in the early spring months. 

Many industries, particularly those 
that were subject to the greatest expan- 
sion during the war and during the in- 
flation period, are hard hit. Many of 
these lack the effective organization 
which would enable them to meet the 
present crisis. The securing of liquid 
operating capital by these industries is 
particularly difficult, which has brought 
about a decrease both in the number of 
working hours per week and in the num- 
bers of active workers. Conditions in 
German agriculture, while they cannot 
be considered to have improved, are 
more hopeful. One favorable sign is that 
many of the short term obligations are 
being converted into notes of a duration 
best fitted to the needs of the particular 
type of agriculture involved. Many of 
the provincial banks are requiring a state- 
ment on the part of the intending farmer 
borrower as to the use to which the bor- 
rowed money is to be put. Great em- 
phasis is being placed upon the applica- 
tion of farm credit to productive enter- 
prises only. 

Bankruptcies in Germany during De- 
cember were 1,683, compared with 1,415 
in November. The number of firms pass- 
ing into the hands of receivers rose to 
1,397 in December, as against 921 in No- 
vember. For the year 1925 there were 
10,935 bankruptcies, compared with 5,929 
in 1924 and 249 in 1923. 
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They may be unimportant. It is per- 
haps worth while, nevertheless, to make a 
record of them here as an index that 
style and taste, as already suggested, en- 
ter into the situation. Certainly taste in 
bread varies among our different popu- 
lation groups, requiring a great bakery 
chain to manufacture different types of 
products in its plants in different re- 
gions and to make a variety of products 
in certain of its plants located where 
there is a mixed population. 

“One of the most successful bakers, 
George S. Ward, stated with pride in 
1916 that bis company produced 60 kinds 
of baked goods. No doubt many of 
these were sweet goods, yet the statement 
shows that a bakery chain can hardly 
hope to attain a high degree of standard- 
ization of its products so that in all its 
plants only the same few standard sim- 
ple products are turned out. To the ex- 
tent that consumers prevent taste-stand- 
ardization upon a few products, a bak- 
ery corporation is handicapped as com- 
pared with such an industry as iron and 
steel, for example.” 


COMBINATIONS AND MONOPOLY 


ONSIDERATION of all competitive 

conditions and the character of the in- 
dustry itself leads, in the opinion of Dr. 
Alsberg, to the conclusion that no ex- 
pansion of baking combinations can 
reach the proportions of an absolute 
monopoly. He is disposed to minimize 
the importance of: household baking in 
making this result impossible, but places 
stress upon the fixed potential of small 
bakery competition. Any one with a few 
thousand dollars capital can bake com- 
mercial bread. Some may be inefficient, 
but their effect on prices and competitive 
conditions is not affected greatly by that. 
The retail baker is a fixture. A hypo- 
thetical bread trust would face different 
conditions in every locality, but even if a 
single concern controlled a substantial 
part of the bread production of the coun- 
try, as high perhaps as 15 per cent, it 
would be able to exert no more than a 
moderate local control over prices in 
districts where it was strongest. 

“Even though,” concludes this part of 
the study, “monopoly seems to be im- 
probable if not impossible under existing 
conditions, nevertheless the formation of 
great bakery combinations, baking a con- 
siderable proportion of the country’s 
bread, is potentially a serious matter, 
especially to other bakers and to millers. 
Therefore, whether or not such a cor- 
poration can expand or even maintain 
its present proportion of the country’s 
bread production is a matter of real con- 
cern,” 


OUTLOOK FOR SUCCESS 


ANY elements, beneficial and other- 
wise, are found to have a bearing on 
the probabilities of success of the prin- 
doa baking combinations. Despite the 
obvious advantages of centralized direc- 
tion, economies, efficiency, mass produc- 
tion and other elements, success finally 
must depend upon the character of man- 
agement. At the present time this is 
largely in the hands of the experienced 
Po capable men who made successes of 
their individual establishments before 
they became units of the large mergers. 
As these men pass, how will they be re- 
laced? Signs of discord already have 
en at times apparent, Will these grow, 
and will lack of harmony become a ma- 
terial factor in the successful conduct 
of these great companies? 

Concluding this consideration of pros- 
pects of success, it is stated: 

“We have now come to the end of our 
analysis of the factors that are likely to 
influence the future development of com- 
mercial baking. We have reached the 
conclusion that there is much room for 
future expansion. We have reached the 
further conclusion that monopoly is ex- 
tremely unlikely; that in baking, but few 
of the economies and efficiencies expected 
of consolidation can be achieved. Nev- 
ertheless it is evident that bakery com- 
binations are likely to be a success for a 
time, because of the low average efficiency 
of the industry as a whole. Since the av- 
erage of efficiency of the industry is bound 
to rise, it seems unlikely that the great 
combination will long maintain whatever 








The Bakery Merger Movement in America 


(Continued from page 968.) 


advantages of this kind it has at the out- 
set. 
“Few of the economies and efficiencies 
possible to a great merger are unattain- 
able for an independent baker with a 
plant or a number of plants close to the 
optimum size. Many such concerns now 
exist. Many more will arise. Their size 
will vary with the managerial ability of 
their owners. The writer inclines to the 
view that the ultimate fate of the baking 
industry lies in their hands, and not in 
those of the small retailers or the great 
combinations. 

“In addition, the signs indicate that 
chain grocery stores will also play an im- 

rtant réle. Whether the great com- 
inations will survive after initial suc- 
cesses or ultimately break up into small- 
er, less unwieldy units remains to be 
seen. Probably a decade or two hence, 
when some sort of general equilibrium 
will have been reached, it will be found 
that the momentum of their great size 
keeps the combinations together, though 
their profits be only a modest normal and 
much less than that of many of their 
smaller independent competitors.” 


THE INVESTOR'S INTEREST 


THE author devotes a number of pages 
to consideration of the merits of bak- 
ery combination stocks as investments, 
but wisely refrains from stating a defi- 
nite conclusion. He found that, in cer- 
tain instances, plants had been taken over 
at values which did not appear to be 
reatly inflated. Elsewhere, and particu- 
arly in the exchange of multiple shares 
for one, he found evidence of inflation 
which might later prove prejudicial to 
the interest of the investor. The case of 
the Continental company is especially 
cited, that concern having exchanged one 
share of preferred and one share of no- 
par common “B” for each share of Unit- 
ed preferred, and one share no-par “A” 
and two shares of no-par “B” for each 
share of United no-par. 


EFFECT ON RAW MATERIALS 


OF particular interest to millers are 

Dr. Alsberg’s studies and conclusions 
in regard to the effects of combinations 
upon industries which supply raw ma- 
terials, especially in the case of millers. 
In part, he says: 

“In the overextension of flour milling 
are two groups of mills: (1) those eco- 
nomically or regionally inefficient; and 
(2) those technically inefficient. Obso- 
lescence in flour mills may be due, there- 
fore, to developments that have placed a 
technically competent mill at an insuper- 
able economic disadvantage; or it may 
be due to new developments in milling 
construction and practices that have 
made older installations operatively in- 
efficient. There is at present evidence 
that milling companies are attempting to 
maintain operations in both types of ob- 
solete mills, seeking through enlarged 
outturn, aided by high pressure merchan- 
dising, to overcome the difficulties of 
their situations. With due consideration 
of our growth in population, including an 
increased per capita consumption of 
wheat flour, and with full allowance for 
the possibilities of the export market, it 
still seems inevitable that the next dec- 
ade will witness an extensive wiping out 
of technically obsolete or economically 
inefficient flour mills. In part, we may 
anticipate this to be accomplished by far- 
sighted administration; in part, it will be 
accomplished by retirement, ssibly 
with insolvency. Competition between 
milling companies is, therefore, not mere- 
ly for the purpose of living well, but in 
part for the gg ae of living at all. 

“During the past two decades, and 
especially since the war, the margin be- 
tween mill price of wheat and mill price 
of flour has been growing wider. This 
has been the result of increase in manu- 
facturing costs (particularly the result 
of direct and indirect elevation of labor 
charges), increase in costs of merchan- 
dising and distribution, and general in- 
crease in overhead, the various factors 
vegas from region to region and from 
mill to mill. Developments in transpor- 
tation and credit have the effect of forc- 
ing more and more upon the mills the 
responsibilities and burdens of distribu- 
tion. With continued sharpening of con- 
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sumers’ s ations of flour, the mills 
face an increasing burden in securing 
premium wheats to maintain qualities. 
The uncertainty in regard to premiums, 
and the erratic price fluctuations on the 
grain exchanges, have much reduced the 
protection possible through hedging. 
Since the burden of carrying stocks is 
being imposed more and more on the 
mills, mills have been tempted into un- 
economic selling arrangements with long- 
deferred delivery commitments. These 
developments accentuate the necessity 
for writing down the capital investment 
in flour milling and also probably the 
advance of the inevitable time of writing 
it down. 

“Broadly considered, there are five 
levels of mill price of flour in the United 
States, varying from region to region and 
from mill to mill, and reflecting the rela- 
tive strength or weakness of the mill 
against the trading positions of the 
flour buyers. The mills make the prices 
of flour in accordance with the bargain- 
ing power of flour buyers, and mill price 
of flour tends to be high or low inversely 
with this bargaining power. Probably 
the lowest level of mill price of flour is 
that for the export market, which is in 
large part really a dumping market and, 
in any event, is subject to intense compe- 
tition with the flours of other countries 
suffering similarly from overextension of 
flour milling. The next higher level of 
prices is probably that of large bakeries, 
which during the last five years have 
shown themselves in position to drive 
hard bargains with flour mills, enabling 
them to a considerable extent to purchase 
flour at or actually below cost of produc- 
tion as correctly appraised by sound ac- 
counting, sometimes with such conditions 
of payment as actually to represent a 
carrying of the bakery by the mill. The 
next level of mill price is the market of 
public eating-places, which possess con- 
siderable bargaining power, partly by 
virtue of the volume of use and partly 
because they are in position either to 
buy flour and make their wheaten goods 
or purchase the finished goods from bak- 
eries, The next level of flour price is 
that of the small neighborhood baker. 
Finally, we have the largest market, that 
of household consumption, whose mill 
price of flour is highest, partly because 
the retail grocer has a low bargaining 
power and partly because househgld 
preferences for flour are more or less 
pronounced. 

“It is very probable that both with suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful milling con- 
cerns, from the standpoint of net profits 
for the year, flour for household con- 
sumption carries the burden of the trade, 
and in effect the household pays a higher 
price because the export market and 
large bakers pay a lower price; or, to 
put it bluntly, millers yield to hard price 
bargains in the export market and with 
large bakeries, even to the extent of posi- 
tive losses, because they are still in posi- 
tion to recoup these by securing high 
prices from purchasers for household 
consumption. Now, with the develop- 
ment of surfaced roads and the conse- 
quent facilitation of delivery of bread, 
baker’s bread expands at the expense 
of home baking. The expanding volume 
of sales for bakery use accentuates the 
difficulties of the mills, since with larger 
purchases bakeries drive continuously 
harder bargains for flour; and household 
consumption, as it declines in relative im- 
portance, suffices less and less to bear the 
burden of maintaining mill profits. 


ACCESSORY MILL OPERATIONS 


“FINALLY, a general survey of the 
operations of flour mills over the 
United States leads to the inference that 
at present such profits as do accrue to 
the industry as a whole, varying from 
region to region and from mill to mill, are 
more and more the expression of what 
may be termed accessory operations: the 
manufacture of special animal feeds of 
one kind or another; the specialization of 
breakfast cereals, pancake flours, or other 
particular products; the merchandising 
of wheat, quite after the manner of a 
cash grain merchant, for which mills in 
certain localities possess particular qual- 
ifications; and the profits of speculation, 
these being, in some areas where hedgin 
is not practiced, the results of shrew 
advance purchases of wheat on a rising 
market, with hand-to-mouth purchases 
on a falling market, and in other parts of 
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the country, where hedging is practiced, 
the results of spreading operations and 
the superior use of price developments 
in the future markets. In addition, some 
flour mills are developing food products 
outside of wheat. tt is gman | not 
wide of the truth to remark as a broad 
proposition that, viewing the industry 
as a whole, these accessory forms of in- 
come perhaps contribute to dividends as 
much as, or possibly more than, the re- 
turns of flour sales, despite the fact that 
the manufacture of flour is the prime 
purpose of the industry. .. . 

“The question that next arises is, 
What proportion of the country’s flour js 
used by large bread baking corporations, 
and what proportion of the country’s 
bread is produced by them?. . . 

“The Northwestern Miller recently put 
the requirements of concentrated buyers 
at from 8 to 10 per cent of the total pro- 
duction, equivalent to 9,600,000 to !2, 
000,000 bbis. Now the National Biscuit 
Co. takes about 2,000,000 bbls, and the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. about 500,(00, 
per annum. Therefore, it seems probable 
that the few large bread baking com- 
binations enumerated above, together 
with the two largest biscuit companies, 
probably take over 10,000,000 bbls. In 
addition, there are a considerable ni m- 
ber of fair-sized baking companies «nd 
cracker and cake concerns, not mc-n- 
tioned above, that might be classed as 
concentrated buyers. There are als: a 
fair number of chain grocers’ syst: ms 
which fall in this class. Finally, there 
are a few retail bakers’ co-operative p ur- 
chasing associations. It would, th« re- 
fore, seem that the estimate of a m:xi- 
mum of 12,000,000 bbls as the quota of 
concentrated buyers is quite conservat ve. 
It would also seem that at least one tl ird 
of the flour required by the entire br:ad 
baking industry is baked into bread by a 
few—probably less than a dozen—v:ry 
large baking corporations. 

“In view of the present status of the 
milling industry, such a degree of ‘con- 
solidated’ buying is by no means un m- 
portant. The recent mergers seem like- 
ly to increase the pressure upon mil/ers 
and to hasten the process of scrapping 
obsolete, uneconomic, and otherwise re- 
dundant mills, and to encourage some 
measure of combination in the milling in- 
dustry. ... 


ADVANTAGES OFFSETTING THE MERGES 


«THE milling business has some cl ar- 
acteristics that enable the miller to 
resist the pressure of consolidated buy- 
ing more effectively than might be sup- 
posed. Milling is a broadcast industry 
to be found all over the land, thoug): it 
is by no means as evenly distributed as 
baking. The causes for its wide distri- 
bution are that flour is a bulky comm od- 
ity which is consumed everywhere, and 
that more or less wheat is produced 
everywhere except in some of the south- 
ern and New England states. The in- 
dustry is, indeed, more or less concen- 
trated in the states producing good biead 
wheats or in railway centers close to 
such wheat territory. Despite this on- 
centration, the local mill of a size suf- 
ficient to operate efficiently and loc: ited 
strategically as to sources of wheat and 
distribution of flour is likely to continue 
to exist for no one may guess how | ng. 
If it is located in or near good wiceat 
country, it has the advantage of low 
transportation charges to the mill o° at 
least a portion of its raw material. It 
has a local market for its millfeed and 
flour, on which it again has the ad an- 
tage of lower transportation charges ver 
the large mill at a distance. . . 
“There are certain other feature. of 
the milling business that play an im or- 
tant réle in the situation. There ‘s 4 
certain seasonal character to the dem ind. 
For the household and family trade the 
demand reaches its peak in the fall and 
early winter. This is by far the :aost 
important demand. It alone is cay able 
of keeping mills busy from some time it 
August to well after Thanksgiving ay. 
No industry in which a considerable 
number of plants are assured of four of 
five months’ full-time operation ca: be 
wholly at the mercy of one group ©’ its 
customers. Finally, we must remeber 
that once before the milling ndesiey was 
subjected to a time of concentrated uy- 
ing. This came with the organization of 
the National Biscuit Co., which con- 
trolled, when it was formed, the greater 
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part of the output of biscuits and crack- 
ers. It was freely predicted that the 
result would be the ruin of the soft wheat 
millers. They are, however, today still 
doing business, despite the fact that the 
National Biscuit Co. and the Loose- 
Wiles Co. together bake about 65 per 
cent of the crackers and biscuits con- 
sumed. Nor has there been vertical in- 
tegration. 

“While there is little probability that 
consolidated buying of flour is likely to 
force a milling trust into existence at 
any early date, it must, nevertheless, have 
rofound effect upon the merchandis- 
ing of flour. Bakery consolidations are 
bound to deal directly with millers, 
shunting out more or less the middle- 
man. This has been the general history 
of consolidations in the past. The flour 
brokers and jobbers are likely to feel 
the effect in a narrowing of their spheres 
of operation. 

“\ baking combination possesses sev- 
eral offensive and defensive alternatives 
in }uying flour. It may systematically 
pick up leftover lots of mills after their 
regular business is done. It may contract 
over a period to absorb the difference 
between current business and capacity 
output of mills. It may contract to take 


al 


the -ntire output of mills, as Ford used 
to contract to take the entire output of 
companies making certain accessories. It 


may solicit bids for current deliveries at 
a fi.-d price or at a price relating to the 
neacst option, with agreed differentials. 
It : ay, finally, purchase flour mills—i.e., 
unc rtake vertical integration. 

ich integration, if it comes at all, 
is : ost likely to be the result of a de- 
liberate policy on the part of the man- 
age..ents of the mergers. Are _ these 
ma: igements likely to choose deliberate- 
ly t» integrate? Some of them have de- 
clarvd publicly that such is not their in- 
tention. It does not seem to the writer 
thai to integrate would be sound business 
polvy, for the simple reason that the 
whe it crop varies so greatly in quantity 
and quality in any given section from 
year to year. Since modern mills cannot 
be put on wheels and moved from place 
to ; lace, the type and quality of flour a 
given mill grinding wheat from a given 
are. must produce varies from season to 
season, 


PROBLEM OF BAKERY-OWNED MILL 


Ti a great baking corporation had its 

own mills, it would have to use the 
output of these mills. Its raw material 
would vary from season to season, and 
thus difficulties would be introduced in 
standardizing the final bakery product. 
On the other hand, if a bakery concern 
is free to buy its flour where it pleases, 
it may shift its source of supply from 
year to year, according to the quantity 
and quality of the crop in each wheat re- 
gion. It will thus be able to secure a 
more uniform raw material—a vitally 
important matter in its manufacturing 
operations. It will be better able to 
buy different flours and blend them to 
the end of supplying its plants with a 
flour as uniform year in and year out as 
may be. If it owned its own mills, it 
would not have so free a choice. 

“Moreover, if it owned its own mills 
it could not so readily save on cross 
freights. If it buys its flour, the sav- 
ing of cross freights by properly dis- 
tributing its purchases for each of its 
widely separated plants may result in a 
real economy. Because of the variability 
of the wheat harvest and because of the 
wide seattering over the country of its 
bakeries, a great baking concern, if it 
aticmpted to mill all or most of the flour 
it uses, would have to operate many 
mills, each so located as to supply a 
small near-by group of its bakeries. This 
would again introduce fresh difficulties 
of superintendence. 

‘Now the minimum size of a flour mill 
for efficient operation is large compared 
with the flour consumption of a single 
ba'eshop. Hence, it would be difficult— 
pr-bably impossible—to adjust the size 
of the different mills so that the output 
oi cach would just meet the requirements 
ot the group of bakeries tributary to it, 
ar‘| no more. The mill would probably 
fr1m time to time produce a surplus, and 
ths would have to be sold. The com- 
pany’s mills, therefore, would have to 
be in the flour merchandising business 
more or less. It is obvious that one can- 
nc! do merchandising successfully, if one 
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is in and out of the market intermit- 
tently. 

“In any event, the company’s mills 
would have to market much of their 
product in the usual way, for high grade 
bread flour is only one of the products 
of a mill. It produces at the same time 
considerable quantities of clear flours 
and also millfeeds. Now the merchandis- 
ing of millfeeds presents problems quite 
different from those of merchandising 
flour. It is often combined with the 
marketing of other feeds. For the clear 
flours there is only a limited market in 
the United States. To market them, a 
milling company has to create export 
outlets. Any lack of success in the dis- 
posal of millfeed and clear flours in- 
creases the cost of production of high 
grade flours. It will thus be seen that 
the merchandising of a mill’s products 
is a complex and highly specialized busi- 
ness. It may be doubted that a baking 


ance of the country’s bread, the effect 
cannot be great. Consolidated buyers at 
present use the flour from not more than 
55,000,000 to 60,000,000 bus. Unless the 
bakery chains become millers and then 
act in concert, it is hard to see how the 
wheat farmer can be affected materially. 
On the other hand, if the result of con- 
solidation of bakeries is merely to in- 
tensify their bargaining power in the 
purchase of flour, little benefit can ac- 
crue to the wheat grower. But if con- 
solidation of bakeries leads to modifica- 
tion in shop practice to make the best 
use of the varying characteristics of the 
wheat crop, by varieties, regions and 
years, wheat growers will probably bene- 
fit through an improvement in the 
weighted average return on the crop... . 

“In short, the writer does not believe 
that vertical integration in the bread- 
stuffs industries is in the line of present 
trend of developments, nor does he be- 














An aftermath of pain; 











Che Old Mill 


ff By shadowed waters cool and green, \\ 
NO The old mill mutely stands; ov, 
| The fresh young saplings toward it lean, \ 

With plumed, caressing hands. 


The empty windows frame no face, 

The rotting wheel is still 

That once was whirled with merry pace, 
By waters ’neath the mill. 


The waning glow of soft spring day, : 
Plays on the crumbling walls; ; 
Wee owlets on the rafters sway, : 
As darkness softly falls. ; 
The twilight wind slips gently through, 5 
Stirring the sleeping dust, ; 
Mingling with fragrant scented dew, 5 
Odors of mold and must. ¢ 


’Tis said by those who’ve watched before, 
Whea stars are overhead, 

A shape glides through the creaking door, 
With old, familiar tread. 

The gaunt mill shakes with sudden sobs— 


From the water’s edge comes a steady throb— 
The mill wheel turns again! 
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corporation, however great or strong, 
would do well to attempt it... . 

“It is, however, possible that a bak- 
ery chain might find it profitable to mill 
a portion—probably a small portion— 
of its flour requirements under very spe- 
cial conditions. For example, if the cor- 
poration had large bakeries in the prin- 
cipal cities of the north and middle At- 
lantic states, it might find it wise to op- 
erate a mill at Buffalo, or some other 
city in that general region. Such a mill- 
ing center as Buffalo is a sluice through 
which pour streams of wheat from all 
the more important producing sections 
of the United States and Canada. A 
mill located there has a great variety of 
wheats to choose from, and a bakery cor- 

oration probably could mill economical- 
y a larger variety of standardized flours 
there than elsewhere. However, this 
would not be the principal advantage. 
It could achieve more or less standardized 
raw material without mill ownership at 
all by judicious purchases of flour, and 
mixing or blending. Or, still better, it 
might buy from a few mills specified 
kinds of flours, leaving to the miller the 
worry of finding the wheat from which 
to mill them... . 

“Let us consider the possible effect on 
the wheat farmer. As long as the bakery 
chains do not integrate, and as long as 
they continue to produce no preponder- 








lieve that it promises notable profits, or 
constitutes a danger to the wheat pro- 
ducer in the near future.” 


THE PURLIC INTEREST 


ANY elements, good and evil, are 

involved in the relationship of bakery 
combinations to the public welfare. Eco- 
nomics, improvement as a result of re- 
search, and similar factors, are noted on 
the credit side. Opposing them are the 
necessities of making earnings to_ pro- 
vide dividends, and these will exert a 
marked and decisive influence regardless 
of how well-meaning and public-spirited 
the management of the establishments 
may be. Large profits of recent years 
cannot last, new competition is springing 
up, much new capital has been invested, 
and unwise policies on the part of bakery 
combination managements may become a 
serious matter. 

“A review of the possibilities for gen- 
eral social benefit from the formation of 
bakery mergers,” the author sums up, 
“leads to the conclusion that it is by no 
means clear that notable social advan- 
tage must follow. ‘The most probable 
benefit is the speeding up, through sharp- 
ening competition, of the achievement of 
greater efficiency by bakers in general— 
a process of evolution already going on. 
All the important forward steps in the 
industry may come, perhaps not quite 
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so fast, whether or not great combina- 
tions are formed. Increased efficiency, 
progress in the art and science of bread 
making through research, the use of a 
wider range of wheat for bread making 
purposes, all these will come whether or 
not there are mergers of bread com- 
panies. 

“Independent, moderately large whole- 
salers can do all this quite as effectively. 
They may possibly not do it all as soon 
as if faced with the competition of the 
large concern. On the other hand, there 
is no certainty that the great concern 
will speed up progress. The shoe may 
be quite on the other foot. The larger 
independents are quite as likely to force 
efficiency and progress on the combine 
as the other way around. On the other 
hand, there seems as little likelihood of 
results antagonistic to the public inter- 
est. There seems to be little danger of 
monopolistic price control, of objection- 
able policies toward labor, of serious 
danger to millers or wheat growers. 
There may be great disappointment of 
investors. 

“The attitude of the reader toward the 
merging of bakeries will depend upon 
his general attitude toward the forma- 
tion of great agglomerations in industry; 
for, whether great bakery combinations 
are likely to perform such useful serv- 
ices as have been outlined above, or are 
likely to act according to the code of 
some of the older trusts, no one can say. 
Which is the more likely, each reader 
must decide for himself. The purpose of 
this essay is to furnish the reader with a 
sound basis for forming a reasoned judg- 
ment. 

“The writer realizes that this essay will 
satisfy neither progressives nor conserv- 
atives. He has not been able to con- 
vince himself that as a matter of national 
policy combination in the bread baking 
industry, honestly financed, should be 
opposed or yet that it should be encour- 
aged. Whether the changes now going 
on are episodic merely, or whether they 
are growth phenomena, is hard to tell. 
Whether the symptoms now exhibited are 
growing pains of the manifestations of 
serious disease cannot be diagnosed. Just 
what the possible performance of large 
baking combinations can be after they 
have reached maturity—not merely maxi- 
mum size—can only be a subject for 
speculation. No one, for example, would 
have been likely to foresee the present- 
day development of the oil refining and 
refined oils industry from what happened 
in the old trust days.” 


CONTRACT IS CONTRACT 

In the case of Reuter Milling Co. vs. 
McKinney (278 S. W. 963), decided by 
the Arkansas supreme court, the de- 
fendant unsuccessfully sought to avoid 
liability for the purchase price of flour 
destroyed by fire while in his possession, 
on the ground that he had not bought the 
flour outright, but held it on consign- 
ment for sale. The decision makes a 
practical application to the flour trade 
of the fundamental rule of law that a 
written contract cannot be contradicted 
by showing a mutual understanding dif- 
ferent from that expressed in the writ- 
ing, except as it may be shown that 
through fraud or mutual mistake the 
writing fails to express the true agree- 
ment. 

The contract in this case was based 
upon an order directed to the mill for a 
stated quantity of flour at specified 
prices. The order was in a form com- 
monly used in buying goods, excepting 
that it contained this sentence: “Pay 
weekly as sold.” 

When sued for the unpaid price of that 
part of the flour which was destroyed 
by fire in defendant’s possession, he re- 
lied on a claim that the fire resulted 
without fault on his part and that the 
flour remained the property of the mill. 
The trial court found in favor of de- 
fendant, but the supreme court set the 
decision aside and ordered a new trial. 
The higher court holds that since there 
was no claim that there was any fraud 
practiced upon defendant in procuring 
the order, and that since the contract 
clearly showed on its face that it was 
for an outright purchase of the flour, de- 
fendant was not entitled to contradict 
his signed obligation by showing that the 
real understanding was not that ex- 
pressed in the writing. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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SEATTLE 

Flour sales last week were insufficient 
to absorb even the light recent flour pro- 
duction of ‘the port mills, and as they 
have been practically dependent on do- 
mestic trade for a long time, business in 
north coast markets was unusually com- 
petitive. This inereased the indifference 
of purchasers. ‘They feel that it is a 
buyers’ market, and that they can dic- 
tate prices to a considerable extent. This 
in a measure is true. Buyers, however, 
who have flour coming on unfilled con- 
tracts made at considerably above pres- 
ent prices, are generally finding that the 
mills insist on contracts being fulfilled. 
Finally patent dropped 40c bbl last week, 
and other grades weakened. 

Middle western, southeastern and At- 
lantic seaboard demand has been light, 
but some new business was placed, which, 
added to previous unfilled orders, has en- 
abled interior mills to operate at a fair 
capacity, and more~actively than port 
mills, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, March 5: 
family patent, $7.70@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.90@7.35, 98's; 
standard patent, $7.10@7.50, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.30@9.05, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota, $9.35 
(@9.80 bbl; Montana, $8.70@8.85. 

Export Trade.—A trifling scattered de- 
mand from the Orient resulted in recent 
sales of about 15,000 bbls, divided be- 
tween North and South China and Hong- 
kong. North China bought second clears 
at $6.50 bbl, c.i.f., May shipment, last 
week, and additional business could have 
been worked if March ocean space had 
been obtainable. ‘This business and a 
small trade to South America constituted 
all the export sales. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, March 5: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears, $7.40 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $6.70, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
patents $8.25, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or 
$7.50, net, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 43s and hard wheat 
straights 44s 6d, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 28-March 6 .......... 16,089 30 
Previous week 16,310 30 
Year ago ...... 28,3756 64 
Two years ago . . 83,480 63 
Three years ago . 39,836 75 
Four years ago . 28,673 54 
Five years ago . . 17,867 33 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 28-March 6 ......... 21,290 38 
Previous week .. cccese Sane 32 
ee SN 55.064 bee 8 TER 15,657 27 
Two years ago ........... 30,826 54 
Three years ago . .+« 27,960 49 
Four years ago ... Tere 48 
WiVG YOAPA ABO ...cscccees 28,2156 60 


WHEAT 


With the exception of limited buying 
for export, there was very light trading 
in wheat last week. Farmers are not 
inclined to make price concessions, though 
it is estimated by the trade that they 
still hold about 25 per cent of last year’s 
crop. 

Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, March 5: western white, $1.51 bu; 
western red, $1.46; northern spring, $1.47; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.50; soft white, 
$1.51 bid, no offers; hard white, $1.46 bid, 
no offers. 

NOTES 

Wheat exports from Seattle and Ta- 

coma in February: to Moji, 33,333 bus; 








Yokohama, 100,000; Kobe, 100,000; Man- 
zanillo, 10,000; Honolulu, 3,265. 

Flour receipts at Seattle for the week 
ended March 5, 66 cars, at Tacoma 33; 
wheat at Seattle 74 cars, at Tacoma 114. 

Coastwise flour shipments in February 
from Seattle and Tacoma: to San Fran- 
cisco, 15,634 bbls; Oakland, 300; Los An- 
geles, 3,813; Wilmington, Cal., 7,600; San 
Diego, 1,589; Mobile, 5,383; New Orleans, 
256; Charleston, 2,055; Baltimore, 12,- 
705; Philadelphia, 1,955; New York, 
4,300; Providence, 1,245; Boston, 5,585. 

February exports of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma: to Hongkong, 7,500 bbls; 
Shanghai, 3,465; Canton, 2,000; Kobe, 25; 
Manila, 17,660; Cebu, 10,365; Lloilo, 3,625; 
Glasgow, 4,500; Acajutla, 700; Corinto, 
8,190; Punta Arenas, 2,635; Mollendo, 
1,100; Manta, 960; Guayaquil, 1,000; 
Paita, 300; Callao, 200; Arica, 600; La 
Libertad, 100; La Union, 550; Honolulu, 
3,987. 

The committee appointed by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange to formulate trading 
rules and regulations for the establish- 
ment of a wheat futures market at Seat- 
tle has about completed its work, and 
will shortly fix a date for beginning trad- 
ing in futures, which will probably be 
some time in April. Plans have been 
formulated for trading quarters on the 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market experienced another 
40c decline last week, resulting from low- 
er wheat prices current and slow demand 
in this territory for both family and bak- 
ers grades, Export trade was also quiet. 
The only marked activity was in the dis- 
tricts east of the Cascades, where mills 
had eastern and southeastern orders. 
Quotations, March 6: family patents $7.85 
bbl, bakers hard wheat $8.85, and bakers 
blue-stem $7.85. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Feb. 28-March 6 . 20,024 2 
Previous week 27,385 44 
Wee Ae 60 506 « 36,214 58 
Two years ago . 40,296 64 
Three years ago 34,540 60 
Four years ago . 29,864 2 
Five years ago . . 20,507 42 


Wheat trading was of moderate volume 
last week, with most of the buying done 
by exporters. Closing bids on March 6 
for March delivery: Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.45 bu; hard white $1.44, soft white and 
western white $1.47; hard winter and 
northern spring, $1.44; western red, $1.43. 


NOTES 


According to the views of grain men 
here, farmers of the Pacific Northwest in 
territory tributary to tidewater markets 
are still holding about 19,000,000 bus 
wheat, or 27 per cent of the 1925 crop. 
The movement is backward, and unless a 
better outlet develops, the carry-over 
will be larger than normal. 


Flour shipments from Portland in 
February were 35,826 bbls exported, 43,- 
627 to Atlantic ports, 8,483 to the Gulf 
and 64,001 to California ports. Wheat 
shipments in February were 934,310 bus 
exported, 28,333 sent to Atlantic ports 
and 131,764 to California. Exports from 
Portland in the same month last year 
were 62,960 bbls flour and 67,282 bus 
wheat. J. M. Lownspate. 


‘SAN FRANCISCO 

Low flour quotations for 1926 were 
reached last week. However, there was 
a stronger undertone toward the close. 
The belief was expressed that the down- 
ward trend had approached its end, De- 
mand was very light. Even though there 
has been no heavy contracting for flour 
at any period during the past nine or 


ten months, receipts have been prac- 
tically normal for the entire period. 

California flours were unchanged last 
week, family patents on March 6 being 

uoted at $9.20 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San 

rancisco, basis 98-lb cottons. Quota- 
tions for soft wheat flours, including 
family patents, straight grades, etc., 
were lower. Washington and Oregon 
high patents were quoted on March 6 at 
$7.40@7.60 bbl, straights $7.20@7.A0, 
pastry and macaroni flours $7@7.25, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. 

Kansas standard patents were quoted 
at $8.60@8.80 bbl, Montana standard 
patents $8.50@8.75, Dakota standard 
patents $8.70@9, and eastern first clears 
$7.50@7.75, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Wheat was quoted on the Grain Ex- 
change at $2.45@2.50 per 100 lbs for 
milling grades. 

NOTES 

Wheat stocks in elevators and ware- 
houses around San Francisco Bay de- 
clined 3,000 tons during February, the 
total on March 1 being 19,340 tons. 

Through a new schedule of grain rates 
established by the state railroad com- 
mission, the Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
will operate under the same freight con- 
ditions as Port Costa, Vallejo, Stockton 


and Sacramento. 
W. E. Aurrann. 





Canada—Mililling in January 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in January, 1926, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


West Total 
Wee cccisveece 3,314,527 3,032,638 6,347,165 
OBRS co ccccsoces 408,263 587,525 995,788 
OENOD 20066000% 44,009 27,997 72,006 
Buckwheat te Cae 11,206 
DD caeshactved 5 Barriers 1,668 
eee Peer 112,013 12,884 124,897 
Mixed grain ... 1,325,562 25,789 1,351,351 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Janu- 
ary, 1926: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 126,642 205,555 832,197 
Manitoba 2 patent. 156,455 229,576 386,031 
Ont. wint. straight 76,721  ...... 76,721 
All others ........ 359,848 163,522 623,370 

Totals, flour .... 719,666 598,653 1,318,319 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,257 8,071 10,328 
BUD cecevectccucvses 11,190 9,893 21,083 
Shorts and middlings. 14,220 11,923 26,143 
All other offal ....... 2,401 3,288 5,689 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....... 618,060 1,547,022 2,165,082 
Rolled oats ....3,977,447 7,851,474 11,828,921 
Barley, pot and 

DOAFE wccccece 234,295 44,345 278,640 
Rye flour and 

MOR ©. oo 00-08 CUS sccscc 61,740 
Corn flour and 

MOGs’ cecsebes OF err 667,802 
Buckwheat flour 182,754 ...... 182,764 


Total products in months of September, 
October, November and December, 1925 
(000's omitted): 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Manitoba 1 patent... 384 610 635 502 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 411 616 549 451 














Ont. winter straight 85 82 75 105 
All others ......... 650 896 759 587 
Totals, flour ....1,530 2,204 2,018 1,645 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour..... 7 10 11 9 
BPOR ccccccccececcss 24 34 32 25 
Shorts and middl’gs 33 44 39 34 
All other offal...... 6 7 8 6 
Other cereals, Ilbs— 
Oatmeal .......... 2,451 6,279 3,790 2,549 
Rolled oats ...... 12,592 12,603 13,914 13,703 
Barley, pot and 
DOGTE ccccccsccces 325 731 432 426 
Rye flour and meal. 166 131 79 163 


Corn flour and meal 725 1,375 1,457 606 
Buckwheat flour.... 191 505 675 294 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Feb. 1, 1925, to Jan. 31, 1926, in bar- 
rels: 


FORGURTY ccccccccccccctvvccccsoes 1,557,024 
BEAPOR cccccceccesecccccevescacece 1,668,376 
BEE od sede rcetebocoverseessended 1,243,877 
 * Seeewegree es errr er ee ee 1,014,521 
TOMO ccccccnccosevevececscvecceeece 1,238,677 
ME homes baad ohE SSC CERES OES AERE 1,340,260 
AUG civcccvcccrucdcccccsecseve 1,028,708 
GOMORTMRER 2 nc ccccccccesccesessoss 1,600,682 
GetBNOE sens nvccrrcoveccccctecvecs 2,308,398 
| TTT re errr re ce 2,126,509 
PORE Sc ccnecevewscrecscseoens 1,737,697 
FO aioe ct evo cevescetcveseten 1,421,599 

DO hoc sic erccvtiversscanvad 18,286,327 





FLOUR PLANT CONTRACT LET 

A contract was let recently for the 
construction of a brick building to house 
the plant of the Taylor Made Health 
Flour Co., Lakeland, Fla. - The firm was 
organized by Charles E. Taylor and other 
business men of Lakeland. It is planned 
to manufacture 30,000 5-lb cartons of 
flour each month. 





March 10, 1926 


A Mechanical Stevedore 


HE old method of handling bags of 
rr grain for transfer to and from ships, 

which involved the loading of the 
sacks, by hand, on trucks, and the pulling 
or pushing of these loaded trucks by 
brute strength up whatever incline the 
gangplank happened to present, was a 
very slow and laborious process. That 


process has been supplanted, in many 
places, by the modern and efficient system 
illustrated in the accompanying photos. 
A sling is attached to the end of the 
gangplank resting on the deck of the 











The Old Way 


steamer. To the sling is rigged a cab'e, 
which passes over a pulley and is then 
wound on a power driven drum. Te 
stevedore wheels his loaded hand tru: k 
onto the end of the gangplank, and i1- 
stantly the operator of the drum elevat ’s 
the end of the gangplank to the desir: d 
height, when the stevedore wheels | is 
truck along the plank and off to the de’k 
with the minimum of labor. 
Cuartes W. Geicer. 





CANADIAN FLOUR IN MEXICO 

A Britisn firm at Mexico City recent y 
imported 200 sacks of Canadian flour n 
¢ nsignment, but it was disposed of at a 
loss, according to information receiv d 
by the United States Department >f 
Commerce from George Wythe, assista it 
commercial attaché. 

The prices ranged between $3.85 ad 
$4.60, c.i.f., Vera Cruz, per sack of %8 
Ibs. The cost laid down at Mexico City 
ranged between 15.35 and 16.68 pes:s. 
American flour can be delivered there t 
approximately one peso (48%4c) per sa°k 
less, although practically none is going in 
at present, due to the high tariff. 
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Millers and Bakers Urged to Combine in Effort to 
Increase Demand for Bread 


‘HE apparent decline in bread con- 
‘| sumption and its consequent de- 
pressing effect upon the flour trade 
has been discussed in various journals 
receitly. The several papers consider as 
a c.use the increased use of confection- 
er a substitute for white bread. Anti- 
whi « flour faddists are blamed partially 
for ‘he decline, and a counter publicity 
can. \aign is urged. 

I; discussing the situation, 
(Li crpool) says: 

“\Ve are assured on reliable authority 
thai there has been a phenomenal in- 
cre -e in the consumption of confection- 
ery vince the war, and there is the evi- 
den - of the eyes to support that state- 
me: . for the average baker’s window is 
dre -ed with little else. In pre-war days 
the proportion of confection sold was 
ap) oximately 10 per cent to 90 per cent 


Milling 


of read; the respective figures now are 
30 cr cent and 70 per cent. Probably 
40 ;r cent less flour is required for con- 


fect. onery than bread. . . . 

“Hut who is to be blamed? Most as- 
surely not the bakery trade. It is not 
for | to resist the public demand; it is 
for inillers to divert it into the desired 
chainels, and the majority of bakers 
would help them to do so if they would 
set «bout it. If they are always to be 
deterred from action because one or an- 
othr will not take part in it, they may 
depend on it that the demand will be- 
col more and more restricted, until 
restvration will be out of the question. 
Evcn now it is considered that the public- 
ity campaign is overdue, and that if the 
miliing and bakery trades had adopted it 
two or three years ago they would have 
averted the trials which now beset them.” 

‘he American Miller (Chicago) re- 
marks: 

“With wheat production in Europe, in- 
cluJ/ing Russia, approaching the pre- 
war normal, the world is now prepared, 
says a Washington report, to produce 
4,000,000,000 bus wheat for the next har- 
ves!. Wheat consumption was increas- 
ing rapidly before the war. This rapid 
increase was brought about largely by 
the bringing into cultivation of new lands 
in Canada, Argentina, Australia and the 
United States. 

“It is remarkable that the increase in 
production was consumed without a re- 
duction in price. Prices actually rose 
after 1894, while production was increas- 
ing. The World War period checked this 
rapid upward movement of production 
and consequent consumption. This year 
might mark the return to pre-war rela- 
tionships between production, consump- 
tion and price if it were not for this 
consideration: the pre-war tendency to 
increase production has been but slightly 
curhed, but the pre-war tendency to con- 
sume white flour products has_ been 
cured more decidedly by war diet habits 
in many countries and by the persistent 
publicity of white flour faddists in Eng- 
lis) speaking countries. Especially is 
this true in the United States. Will 
American millers let the situation take 
care of itself, or will they meet the issue 
squarely with a joint publicity campaign 
for their products which represent so 
great a part of the per capita wheat 
consumption ?” 

Should attacks on flour and bread be 
coinbated in a united way by the indus- 
try?” asks the Modern Miller (Chicago). 
“Should defamers of flour be permitted 
to sive false impressions of the products 
of mills and bakeries without being of- 
ficially and directly challenged? The 
flour trade has suffered by a plethora of 
false propaganda, and it is time to stop 
this with more than futile argument. 
. . . Why should not defamers be made 
de‘endants and called upon to support 


their attacks with scientific facts, or to 
cease to defame products and manufac- 
turers?” 

In another editorial that paper re- 
marks: 

“We find figures indicating less flour 
export from the United States and Can- 
ada and a ‘very sick flour trade’ in the 
United Kingdom. Mills the world over 
find a condition in flour trade hard to 
explain. In the United States there has 
been a short potato crop, and no great 
food surplus as compared with former 
years. Such abnormal conditions may 
right themselves or they may indicate 
an economic change that will have to be 
reckoned with.” 

The situation is viewed from the bak- 
ery standpoint by the British Baker 
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(Lendon). Considering the condition 
prevailing last year, t journal ob- 
serves: 


“The year which has passed was one 
of considerable anxiety, of which the bak- 
ing trade has had its share. Where the 
spending power of the population is con- 
cerned there has been no economy in 
pleasure, but a sustained uproar about 
the cost of living. Gross extravagance 
and an intense parsimony have walked 
hand in hand. There has been a wide- 
spread desire to save on food and other 
more or less essential forms of life, sim- 
ply that there should be more to spend on 
pleasure. The amount invested in na- 
tional savings certificates would appear 
to indicate thriftiness in the people where 
the evidence of the senses contradicts it. 
The general experience of the bakery 
trade has been that the public has econo- 
mized. on bread, and while it has been 
clamoring for cheap bread it has spent 
more freely than ever on unessential com- 
modities. Even. in the final orgy of buy- 
ing at Christmas time, it was in the 
bazaars of the large stores rather than 
the bakers’ shops that the throngs were 
to be seen. In several sections of the 
country the baker’s custom did not come 
up to expectations. The trade must leave 
no stone unturned to add to the dignity 
of its calling, and also to satisfy the pub- 
lic that only when it has done justice to 
its larder should it begin to think of its 
pleasure, instead of the other way about.” 








A Portland Cement Moral for the American 
Miller and Baker 


By B. D. Ingels 


HE problems confronting wheat flour 
millers and bakers are so similar to 
those that nearly wrecked the Port- 

land cement industry a few years ago 
that a consideration of how this great 
business worked itself out of the slough 
of despond and became a remunerative, 
stable business, is of more than passing 
interest to the breadstuffs industry. 

In 1902, 23 cement manufacturers 
signed a call for a meeting to be held 
at Sherry’s, Sept. 11. The purpose of 
the call was stated as follows: 

“The undersigned, manufacturers of 
Portland cement, recognizing the fact 
that the present methods of handling 
‘sacks’ are almost universally unsatisfac- 
tory, and believing that the question can 
be profitably discussed and a satisfac- 
tory plan evolved at a meeting of the 
eastern mills, hereby pledge themselves 
to attend such meeting.” 

The report of this meeting indicates 
that the question of “bags” was promptly 
and indefinitely postponed, but a firm 
organization was formed which in 1903 
absorbed the Central Association of Ce- 
ment Manufacturers. Thus the national 
association was formed. It busied itself 
for a number of years in freight rates 
and transportation questions, including a 
uniform method of returning empty bags. 

It promptly associated itself with the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
an organization of engineers correspond- 
ing in some degree to our present organ- 
ization of bakery engineers. Further, co- 
ordination was made with the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the United 
States Army Engineers, the American 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
of Way Association, and the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

Perhaps the lowest ebb of the cement 
industry occurred in the period 1910-12, 
when at one time at least 45 of the active 
mills were closed three months or more 
and cement sold for as low as 60@65c bbl. 

Business was better in 1913 and prices 
were higher, and due to better organiza- 
tion the volume increased from 82,000,- 
000 bbls in 1912 to 137,000,000 in 1923, 
and the price to an average of $1.90 bbl 
in 1923, 

From the millers’ standpoint, it is in- 
teresting to observe that the National 
Association of Cement Users was formed 
in 1905. This afterward became the 
American Concrete Institute with which 
the cement manufacturers became close- 
ly allied. 

A great amount of data and informa- 
tion was accumulated by the association, 
and it seems it was very active. Judg- 
ing by the price of cement, it did very 


much with the manufacturers as have the 
bakers of today with the flour millers. 

Reading the history of the Portland 
cement industry, written by Robert W. 
Lesley, is very similar to the story of 
milling—the same bitter competition, 
the large investments and poor returns, 
many business failures, and lack of the 
spirit of fair and friendly competition. 

In 1916, after several years of dis- 
tressingly low prices, the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, an outgrowth of the 
National Association of Cement Manu- 
facturers, joined with the Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and established the Struc- 
tural Materials Research Laboratory un- 
der the able direction of Professor Duff 
A. Abrams, 

Here some real research was planned 
and carried to successful conclusions. 
Among the problems solved were the re- 
lation of water to cement, the effect of 
size and grading of aggregate, the effect 
of foreign materials in concrete, build- 
ing of concrete roads, curing of concrete, 
scientific control of concrete mixtures, 
use of kiln gases to generate steam, prob- 
lems of grinding cement clinker, fineness 
of coal as a fuel in kilns, types of re- 
fractories for lining kilns, reduction of 
accidents in plants, and the constitution 
of Portland cement in co-operation with 
the United States Bureau of Standards. 

In concluding a monograph on scien- 
tific research in this organization, Pro- 
fessor Abrams says: “No better grounds 
for the promotion of concrete for use 
in any particular structure can be found 
than the strength, economy, perform- 
ance, and satisfactory service of similar 
structures already in use. Such examples 
can be secured only if the ingredients 
of concrete are good and, furthermore, if 
the concrete itself is properly designed, 
mixed and cured. The discovery of the 
basic principles underlying success in 
concrete making has called for extensive 
research, and it is only after the results 
of this research have been adopted that 
the foundation for the future success of 
the cement industry has been made more 
secure.” 

In 1916 the research laboratory had 
eight members in its staff and $15,000 
were contributed by the cement associa- 
tion for its first year’s work. In 1925, 
space on three floors was required and 
a staff of 40 employed, and tests were 
made at the rate of 45,000 per year. 

This research laboratory is really only 
the stepping stone for the great work of 
the Portland Cement Association, which 
has 28 offices in the United States and one 
in Canada, a force of 425 employees and 
a fund at its disposal which must be in 


987 


the neighborhood of $3,000,000 per year. 

The Portland Cement Association is 
the educational and promotional research 
foundation of the cement industry. It is 
not engaged in the manufacture or sale 
of cement, but carries on, for the entire 
industry, educational and promotional 
work to improve and extend the use of 
concrete, “all of which is based upon facts 
established by painstaking research with- 
in the industry and by other organiza- 
tions such as the United States Bureau 
of Standards and various university lab- 
oratories.” 

Consider again, if you will, the won- 
derful efforts of an organization that in 
12 years increases the price of its prod- 
uct threefold and its output 75 per cent. 

Just apply the same measures to the 
milling and baking industries and hope 
for corresponding results, and estimate 
the value to the industries. 

It is well worth while reading the his- 
tory of the Portland cement industry by 
Mr. Lesley, who was first president of 
the Portland Cement Association, past 
president of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, member of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute, American Chemi- 
cal Society, British Chemical Society, 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, American Gas Association, 
board of managers Franklin Institute, 
joint committee on concrete and re-en- 
forced concrete affiliate, American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, and chairman 
cement section World’s Congress of In- 
ternational Association of Testing Ma- 
terials. 

It is to be noted that the high officials 
connected with the cement industry are 
practically all scientific men of highest 
qualifications and standing, that the 
chemistry of cement was much better un- 
derstood 20 years ago than is the chem- 
istry of flour today, that the chemical 
problems of cement are in the field of in- 
organic chemistry, which is much better 
known and much less complicated than 
the chemistry of organic compounds, 
such as starch, gluten, etc., and the col- 
loidal properties of doughs. 

When will flour millers and bakers 
awaken themselves to go about a real 
study of their problems? When will mill- 
ers cease damning their chemists and 
start out to find their troubles instead 
of wishing they could just grind wheat 
as they did 30 years ago? 

Here are some of the problems that 
should be studied by a bread materials 
research laboratory: 

Composition of the starch of wheat 
flour. 

The colloidal properties of gluten and 
starch. 

The absorption of carbon dioxide in 
doughs. 

Chemical changes due to storage and 
aging of flour. 

The colloidal compounds formed in 
doughs. 

Effect of tempering wheat. 

Value of yeast foods. 

Effects of malt extracts, diastase, etc. 

Plasticity and viscosity tests. 

Standardization of methods for flour 
and wheat testing. 

Standard specifications for flour. 





CANADIAN MILL SEEKS TO 
RETIRE ITS BOND ISSUE 


Toronto, Ont., March 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, is asking share- 
holders’ approval of a plan to retire its 
bonds by an issue of preferred stock, the 
present common stock to be converted 
partly into new preferred and partly into 
a new issue of no par common. By the 
proposed plan there will be a saving in 
interest charges, and shareholders will 
get better return. A general meeting of 
shareholders to approve will be held on 
March 22. 

A. H. Bamey. 





Australian Wheat Estimate 

The Australian wheat crop is now esti- 
mated at 107,000,000 bus, according to a 
cable from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
final estimate for 1924-25 is 164,000,000 
bus. The present harvest practically is 
completed. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—January Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


United States—January Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department 
by ports and 


wheat flour 
omitted) 


Azores 
Greece 
Malta 
Italy 

Jugoslavia 
United Kingdom 


Irish Free State 
Belgium 
France ...., 


Germany 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden ... 
Russia 
British Honduras .. 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Jamaica 
Haiti .. ae 
Dominican Rep 
Bermuda ..... 
Barbados .... 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Other Br. W. Indies 
Dutch W. Indies ... 
French W. Indies 
Virgin Islands ... 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
Brazil TY TETIye 
British Guiana 
Dutch Gulana 
French Guiana 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Bolivia 
Chile . 
Ecuador 
Peru 
China ‘ 
Hongkong 
Japan 
Philippines 
Other Asia 
Oceania 
Egypt 
Morocco ..... 
Br. W. Africa 
British 8S. Africa... 
Other Africa 


Totals sbencee 
*Less than 600 
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Trading in Grain Futures—February Transactions 
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Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during February, 
1926, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000's omitted): 


Chicago Board of Tr 
Chicago Open Board 
Minneapolis Cham 
Kansas City 
Duluth Board of 
St. 
Milwaukee Chamber 
San Francisco Cham 
Los Angeles Grain 


Totals, 
Totals, all markets, 


Louis Merchants’ 


rade 


of Commerce 
Board of Trade 
Trade 


Wheat 


1,125,041 


Exchange... 


of 


Commerce 


of Commerce 


Exchange 


all markets 


year 


AKO..... 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 


49,878 
54,764 
35,083 
*9,195 
6,775 
2,091 


(282,827 
,781,067 
1,581,584 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 65 bus 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 


February, 1926 
February, 1925 
January, 1926 . 
December, 1925 


November, 1925 . 
October, 1925 .. 
September, 1925 
August, 1925 
July, 1925 .. 
June, 1925 . 


Wheat 
109,023 
114,181 
111,992 
110,001 
113,110 
111,016 
103,176 

96,016 

90,783 
103,475 


Corn Oats Rye 
217,029 63,269 38,162 
5,664 350 25 
seece 10,774 5,604 
11,493 140 rrr 
6¥ene 8 Sba0% 3,566 
LAP ossse «esas 
852 480 383 
236,058 65,013 47,740 
677,271 347,524 90,993 
623,717 310,444 81,501 


spring wheat. 


Corn 

54,717 
81,782 
45,959 
46,102 
56,161 
46,647 
46,392 
61,983 
46,553 
55,271 





Oats 
53,664 
110,530 
52,998 
49,503 
50,211 
49,720 
49,351 
43,652 
33,374 
41,976 


Winnipeg Average Prices 


Barley Flaxs’d 
.- 1,433,501 


Totals 


ee9os -00042 55,917 
1,203 765 73,110 
eseee eeees 46,716 
12 1,042 13,815 
eecee ceec5 7,795 
cesee eevee 3,806 
sees bade 0 
BS sccee 8 
1,223 1,807 1,634,668 
2,870 3,611 2,903,336 


Rye 
15,015 
22,886 
12,713 
10,038 
11,730 
11,869 
11,694 
10,924 

8,895 

8,515 


.. 2,697,246 


Totals 
232,419 
329,379 
223,662 
214,644 
231,212 
219,252 
210,613 
202,575 
179,605 
209,237 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of Sept. ¢ 
1907. 103 
1908. 100 
1909.. 98 
1910. 102 
1911. 100 
1912. 95 
1913.. 86 
| | ae 112 
1915. 94 
1916.. 169 
BOAT oc cce 224 
1918 224 
1919 230 
1920 273 
1921 148 
1923..... 100 
1923 106 
1924.. 142 
1926.. 137 
Average for 

months.... 139 


det. 





Nov. Dec 
102 103 
102 99 

98 99 
92 90 
98 94 
83 80 
83 83 
119 119 
103 110 
195 175 
221 221 
224 22 
230 230 
205 193 
111 113 
109 109 
97 93 
164 173 
142 157 
136 135 


Jan. 


Feb. 
106 
106 
102 


March 
109 


June 


July 
105 
130 
111 

96 
107 
97 
92 


April May 
106 112 
120 124 
102 95 

91 95 
103 104 

90 93 

90 94 
156 159 
115 117 
230 270 
221 221 
224 224 
280 301 
176 186 
143 144 
120 117 

98 104 
156 182 
146 152 


Average 
of 

Aug. years 
108 106 
111 111 
108 101 
99 94 
106 100 
94 89 
109 89 
118 133 
149 114 
239 207 
221 221 
aon 224 
805 273 
180 199 
118 129 
113 106 
144 107 
167 170 
146 143 





March 10, 1925 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for January, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 


g 

= 

# i) 

, § 

e a 

2 r= 

Zz = 

ER TS ee ee 4 
France .. a , 9 

Germany . ee o° 

BOOED ececeese 39 330 

Netherlands 43 93 
Norway ........ es 

United Kingdom 307 28 

Canada .. anes 

Mexico . . 
Cuba .. : °, 
Japan ..... oar . 
Algeria . , : 7 

 Secswnest 405 455 


*Less than 500. 


a2 
i 
£ g 
— 
& 5 8 
3 4 2 
fo) Zz 2) 
i9 
64 sh 37 
es a 168 
102 iid 392 
.: : 
1 oe 
ea 67 
166 21 683 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels: 


Washington 


463 
3 


85 





All other 
«ow Total 


132 


Week ending 


July 1 to———, 





Wheat to— Feb. 27,'26 Feb. 28, '25 Feb. 20,°26 Feb. 27,'26 Feb. 28, '25 
i sestheseecetateves § aatuer Vase 0 0—ti«ét HG 1,870,000 18,829,060 
United Kingdom ....... 65,000 ae ee 9,438,000 34,857,900 
Other Europe .......... 20,000 101,000 20,000 10,661,000 50, 456.000 
Di <ceahidecctkédwes’ .\ceeles |  (ebheie ~ "/aeee 11,739,000 48,487.000 
Other countries ........ 136,000 12,000 141,000 5,847,000 7,421,900 
TONED. ccsocenssnccenees *221,000 2,316,000 161,000 39,555,000 160,050,000 

DEE vad ve'nbs Gene nensakhes 240,000 184,000 94,000 23,316,000 16,741,900 

GN eO6s'64 04040 eaesen ee ess 456,000 128,000 330,000 16,476,000 5,075,900 

Gc credo Wens seecegeces® 21,000 112,000 175,000 23,504,000 4,576,100 

BU che decadde ened teen ceeeae! \eheeen 418,000 30,000 6,611,000 29,848,000 


*Including 190,000 bus via Pacific ports. 





January Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
January, 1926, as reported by the Depart- 














ment of Commerce, in tons: Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
DEED cco vosreeeoese eee 100 eee 
SE 6 ak ow o4.0.0 60d d0 “* 7 eee 
United Kingdom ...... eos ee 141 
COORG - cececsdiccovess 19 45 
POMGERE 2 cccdccecocece 90 see 43 
CO cence rscedecececs 144 91 481 
Other West Indies .... 6 ees 49 
Other countries ....... 19 25 

BOREL Secrecsscscces 278 198 784 
Totals—-December 160 68 1,603 

ee 222 280 947 

QOtOREE ccccccccccos 120 509 1,370 

Bemteeeher .cccccccs 237 793 909 

pS PPP eT yer 228 108 447 

GU sc btocsccosticise 207 ese 584 

SURO ccosccceccecscs 208 289 929 

BOD cvcecccccceseces 228 919 1,583 

BOO. cccccccesesecs 135 30 1,330 

BE eic.coeservevees 908 315 2,632 

re 784 224 3,070 

SOD bccceecatere 201 282 2,235 

-— Oil cake——, -Oil meal—, 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
WOIBIWM ccces ccses 8,101 212 eee 
Denmark and 

Waree Te.... 46,876 .ccce coses 
Germany .... 7,997 113 3,230 
Irish Free St.. ..... 168 112 
Netherlands... ..... 27,209 1,235 5 
TOS WET cccses eeece severe 3,138 28 
Sweden ...... 4G sccce § § sesee eee 
U. Kingdom > } es 6,860 30 
CAMGGR .cccce ‘cecee 2 727 85 
Mexico ....... LL ee ee eee 
WOES BONE cc seven sevens 2 1 
Ce STON kisee 0080 © neces 5 

Totals ..... 53,390 35,593 15,516 154 

Totals— 

December .... 43,505 30,349 17,043 111 
November .... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 
October ...... 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 
September ... 9,218 27,808 6,025 237 
August ...... 13,655 23,942 3,157 179 
July eee 12,104 20,440 7,653 894 
TUNE coccccces 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 
MOg cocvee +++ 183,684 24,991 149 624 
April covce  Geeae Sevese 944 355 
March -» 82,607 389,677 7,414 585 
February - 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 
January ..... 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 





Flour Production and Movement 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1925, to Feb. 20, 1926 (000’s omitted): 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 

Flour production, bbls— 


FOR. 10-16 .cccccccces 2,557 2,653 2,247 
SOM. BIBS cccccssece 2,476 2,570 2,565 
Jan. 24-30 ......206. 2,360 2,862 2,569 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6 ....... 2,117 2,729 2,450 
Ped. TES cvcsceccves 2,169 2,62 2,483 
DO. BOON cecesesece 2,346 2,456 2,419 
July 1-Feb. 20 ....... 85,695 91,558 86,399 
Flour, July 1-Feb. 20, 
bbls— 

POD. 0 4040450006 6,448 9,818 12,045 
RUNDOTES oc cpveccccvce 3 12 


Wheat, July 1-Feb. 20, 
bus— 


Receipts from farms. .491,000 652,000 574,000 


Exports .......+.++. +» 39,349 158,700 63,500 
pT ee eT + 18,082 4,600 19,600 
Ground by mills...... 395,900 420,200 406,600 
Wheat stocks, Feb. 20, 

bus— 
At terminals ....... - 49,537 76,437 72,914 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 76,096 76,763 115,986 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 





Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Feb. 27, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Feb. 28, 
Wheat— Feb. 27 vious week 1125 

United States*... 44,686 —1,266 74,167 

United Statest... 3,419 —156 2,270 

GCOBAGE cccccceee 106,748 —623 76,187 

Totals ........ 154,853 —2,045 152,624 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 

Weseds cccccseces $57,600 +3,100 96,700 
American and United Kingdom 

supply— 

DOORED cc ccscceus 212,453 +1,055 249,524 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

oo errr 35,838 +1,666 34,419 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WE 6444646000 83,324 —1,389 107,118 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

-———_United States—___.. 
East Pacific 

1925— of Rockies Coast Tota! 
July 1......28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
Be, Siccac 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Sept. 1..... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Oot. Broce - 54,543,000 2,096,000 66,639,000 
Nov. 1 -- 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
Dee. Bocce - 51,483,000 3,191,000 64,674,000 

1926— 

PE Bewvese 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,000 
Week 
ending— 
Feb. 6..... + 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,509,000 
Feb. 13..... 46,880,000 3,484,000 50,364,000 
Feb. 20..... 45,952,000 3,575,000 49,527,000 
Feb. 2 44,686,000 3,419,000 48,105,000 
Total, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1925— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 60,900,000 
Aug. 1 + 22,513,000 56,654,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1 7,475,000 50,665,000 31,400,000 
Ost. Boseie 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,100 
~~ > --++105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
FOR. Becvcse 119,077,000 178,321,000 35,600,000 
Week 

ending— 

Feb. 6..... 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
Feb. 13....106,919,000 157,283,000 51,700,000 
Feb. 20....107,371,000 156,898,000 54,500,)00 
Feb. 27....106,748,000 154,853,000 57,600,00 


*Broomhall. 

Total American, 
visible supply: 

1925— 
July 1....116,787,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 
Oct. 1....146,505,000 
Nov. 1....170,175,000 
Dec. 1....200,394,000 


1926— 
Jan. 1.... 
week endi 
Feb. 6... 
Feb. 13 .. 
Feb. 20 ... 
Feb. 27 . 





Canadian and British 


213,821,000 
ng— 


- 205,384,000 
- 208,983,100 


211,398,100 


- 212,453,000 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as {ol- 


The United States 


lows: 


Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


c——Week ending—_,, 
7 


Feb. 2 Feb. 


60,000 
Imports 
into flour for export, 


-—— Week ending. 


Feb. 27 Feb. 


82,000 





into bonded mills for grinding 


20 


bus: 


20 


498,000 





July 1, 1925. to 
Feb. 27, 1°26 


1,495,000 


July 1, 1925. to 
Feb. 27. 1526 


11,729,000 
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FRANSPORTATION 


a 


CLEVELAND SHIP OWNERS 
EXPECT HEAVY MOVEMENT 


Large Volume of Transportation Is Foreseen 
for Opening of Navigation on Great 
Lakes This Season 


C.everann, Onto.—Cleveland vessel 

rs engaged in the Great Lakes grain 
trade and grain brokers of this city fig- 
ure on heavy transportation when navi- 
gation opens. These calculations are 
ly based on the fact that grain ele- 
vators at the Head of the Lakes are 
jammed with stocks—holdings being 
within 1,000,000 bus of capacity—and 
tha! railway yards are holding hundreds 
of c:rs loaded with grain. Another fac- 
tor is that the carry-over of wheat in 
the (‘nited States is heavy. It is figured 
that by July 1, 1926, this will be more 
thar 50,000,000 bus. With nearly twice 
the quantity in terminal elevators at 
For William and Port Arthur that there 


was a year ago, prospects for early 
mo.ements are bright. 

cording to the Lake Shippers’ 
Cle ranee Association, wheat holdings on 


Fel. 26 were approximately 46,700,000 
bus compared with 24,800,000 a year ago. 
B y holdings were 6.060,000 bus, 
aga nst 4,892,000; rye 1,757,000, against 
157.000. Corn and oats holdings were 


LARGE FLEETS AVAILABLE 
parations are going forward for 


big ‘eets at the opening of navigation. 
Proctically all the grain carrying equip- 
m« of the lake transportation com- 


pan’es will be made available. Much 
shi) repairing is reported at lake port 
va . 

CLEVELAND-LIVERPOOL SERVICE 
suitable docking facilities can be 
provided a Cleveland-Liverpool steam- 
shi; service is promised this spring, ac- 
corcing to J. Gordon Douglas, president 
of the Great Lakes Trans-Atlantic 
Ste.mship Co., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. He was in Cleveland, March 5, 
and discussed the matter with Frank H. 
Bacr, traffic commissioner of the Cleve- 


land Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
pany plans to operate eight vessels from 
Chicago and other lake ports to Liver- 


pool and other British ports via the St. 
Lawrence River. Two are scheduled to 
sail from Chicago April 17. 

J. H. Wess. 


CONFERENCE LINES REDUCE 
FLOUR RATES TO GREECE 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Close on the heels 
of the statement by the Manvle Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., that it had 
chartered a steamer to move flour to 
Greece at a rate of 21@22c, is.an an- 
nouncement from the steamship confer- 
ence lines that their rate to Pirzeus, Sa- 
loniki, March 10-31, inclusive, will be 
25c, and April 1-Aug. 31, 33c per 100 
lbs. The rate of 25¢ is a considerable 
reduction from the conference price of 
33c which prevailed previous to the char- 
tering by W. C. Duncan, export man- 
ager for the Maple Leaf company. 

The situation with reference to flour 
exports grows increasingly critical, ac- 
cording to Mr. Duncan, because of the 
extremely low grain rates that are of- 
fered to continental Europe, where book- 
ings of grain are reported around 6c, as 
against 18@20c for flour, and he ques- 
tions whether the flour milling business 
is actually so profitable that it permits 
millers to pay approximately 30¢ bbl 
more for transportation, especially when 
this gives such an excellent advantage to 
the continental miller at the start, to say 
nothing of his cheaper labor and manu- 
facture. 

Chis kind of competition, Mr. Duncan 
Says, cannot possibly be met, and he is, 
like every other exporter, anxious to see 
the milling business put back on a basis 
where it will show a gain rather than a 
loss at the end of the year. His charter- 
ing of the Ingrid was an effort to help 
to equalize the difference in rates be- 
tween wheat and flour which is now pro- 
hibitive to successful flour exporting. 
Mr. Dunean feels that this is a matter 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in which every mill of any size in the 
United States and Canada should be 
vitally interested, and which has reached 
the point where definite action is neces- 


sary. 


NAVIGATION MAY OPEN LATE 

Dvuturn, Mrxn.—Vesselmen are dis- 
cussing the probable opening of naviga- 
tion, and while it is early to forecast that 
event, many are of the opinion that the 
date will be rather late this year. At 
present there is nothing in the grain situ- 
ation to make an early opening of inter- 
est. Very little grain is being sold for 
spring shipment. 


DEPTH OF ICE 


The Great Lakes ice report of the 
weather bureau gives the depth of ice in 
Duluth-Superior harbor as 261, in. Out- 
side the harbor the ice field extends many 
miles down the lake. 


REDUCED CARGOES SUGGESTED 


Because of low water in the Great 
Lakes, the Lake Carriers’ Association has 
recommended that vessels carry cargoes 
one foot less in draft than last year. 
This reduction may have a considerable 
effect on the rate situation if it should be 
a year of heavy tonnage. 


NEW YORK DECLARED TO BE 
RETARDING BUFFALO PORT 


Burraro, N. Y.—In a statement is- 
sued on March 4 at Albany by Leonard 
W. H. Gibbs, senator, and John S. N. 
Sprague, assemblyman, Buffalo, charg- 
ing that the state of New York was 
standing in the way of the development 
of the port of Buffalo by the refusal of 
the legislative financial committee to re- 
port on an appropriation bill of $350,000 
for deepening of the Erie basin here, the 
following paragraph was included: 

“The trend of the milling industry is 
steadily eastward, and Buffalo is the 
logical point to establish such plants. It 
can be said on the best authority that 
one large western milling company is 
now ready to settle in Buffalo, providing 
good canal shipping facilities are avail- 
able. This is a purely economic matter, 
and affects every citizen of Buffalo and 
the state. Good barge canal terminal 
facilities mean that millers will ship by 
canal, which means cheaper freight rates, 
and cheaper rates spell a reduction in the 
price of flour.” 

The deepening of the Erie basin was 
recommended by the state barge canal 
survey commission, of which Mr. Gibbs 
was chairman. The Buffalo legislators 
said that the federal government had 
spent millions of dollars in the last 10 
years on Buffalo’s harbor, and that Buf- 
falo had matched this dollar for dollar. 


Engineers’ Report Is Challenged 
Burrato, N. Y.—The state of New 
York challenges estimates made by the 
United States army board of engineers 
for the suggested ship canal through New 


va 


. 
—- 
“al 


York state. Frederick S. Green, state 
superintendent of public works, will ap- 
pear shortly before the army board in 
behalf of the state, and urge the necessity 
for construction of the waterway. The 
army board estimated $30,000,000 for an- 
nual upkeep of the All-American ship 
canal from the Great Lakes to the Hud- 
son River. Colonel Greene declared that 
the maintenance operation of the entire 
state barge canal system last year was 
only $2,291,841, and he is at a loss to un- 
derstand why the proposed ship canal 
upkeep should be so much more than that. 


Ocean Freight Rates Unchanged 

Toronto, Ont.—Bookings of ocean 
space for flour show some improvement, 
but demand is not keen. Rates did not 
change last week. Quotations, March 6: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester 18c¢ per 
100 Ibs; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Leith, 
Newcastle, Hull 2lc; Avonmouth, 19c; 
Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Antwerp, 
22c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
20c,—March-April shipment. 


Storage Charges Proposed 

Owing to the increasing amount of re- 
fused and unclaimed goods left on their 
hands, the express companies propose to 
institute a system of rules and charges 
for storage, whenever a shipment ten- 
dered for delivery is refused by the con- 
signee. Briefly the plan requires that 
shipments destined to all points in the 
United States where the express com- 
panies maintain delivery service be sub- 
ject to the proposed rules and charges. 
Three days’ “free time” will be allowed, 
after which the storage charge will be 
10c for the first day, 5c for each of the 
next eight days, with a maximum of 50c 
month for shipments weighing 100 Ibs 
or less. After the first month a flat 
charge of 50c month or any fraction 
thereof will be assessed on shipments of 
this weight, which an express company is 
forced to store after having made a prop- 
er tender of delivery. On shipments over 
100 lbs, the rates will be proportionately 
higher. 

Under the rules, however, it is re- 
quired that consignees be given notice in 
writing or otherwise, copy of which the 
carrier retains. The charges will not be 
assessed if the express agent has failed 
to give or send such notice, and ship- 
ments addressed or consigned to persons 
beyond the established free delivery lim- 
its will also be exempt. 


Rates at Vancouver Lowered 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
continue their downward trend. Parcel 
space to the United Kingdom sold at 22s 
6d ton on March 6. 

The general level of farm prices on 
Feb. 15 was slightly below that of the 
corresponding date in 1925, but was 43 
per cent higher than the 1910-14 average, 
according to a report issued recently by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





Photo by Ewing Galloway, New York 


HIS view of Miami harbor, showing a dozen steamships at the long pier, 
and another pier in the course of construction, indicates, in some meas- 
ure, the great strides forward the Florida city has taken in the past three 


years. Miami is at present one of the busiest seaports on the Atlantic Coast. 
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SELLER NOT RESPONSIBLE 
FOR RESALE AGREEMENT 


It is often erroneously supposed that, 
where a seller's nondelivery of 
prevents the buyer from filling a contract 
for a resale to a third person, the original 
seller is liable to his buyer for the latter's 
loss of profits under the resale agree- 
ment, regardless of whether the original 
seller knew of such agreement when the 
original contract was entered into. It 
was decided by the Texas court of civil 
appeals, in the case of Early-Foster Co. 
vs. Barnes (228 S. W. 248), a suit by a 
buyer to recover damages for nondeliv- 
ery of oats, that defendant seller could 
not be charged with plaintiff's loss of a 
sale to third party, where defendant was 
not advised as to what particular dis- 
position of the oats was intended by 
plaintiff. Therefore, the measure of 
plaintiff's recovery was limited to the 
excess of the market value of the oats 
at the time and place agreed on for de- 
livery above the contract price. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





All-Rail Rates 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 








c From 
a > 
Po 4a 
eo ¢ e w 
To— - : z 8 $ 
— oe . 
16 & 6 
New York ...... 43.56 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 32.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 5 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Boston ..... 5 60 50 36.6 32.5 
Washington 5 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Roanoke ... 5 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Galveston .. 3.5 656 49.56 49.6 61.5 
os ee 6 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 5 43 43 29.56 26.6 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 86.5 32.5 
BEND: ce csccse 32 37 37 23.56 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.5 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.6 35.6 22 19 
MOO, PR. ccccecs 32 37 37 23.6 19 
oe, eee 32 33.5 33.6 20 °%19 
a 27.6 32 32 18.5 *16.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.5 *15.6 
TT 28.5 32 32 18.6 °15.5 
SD evsavece 13 17.56 17.6 12 ee 
are 20 13.6 13.6 ... 12 
Memphis ....... $1.5 25 24 11.6 °18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 °%43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 °%43 
MED. 6508.64.00 58.5 62 61 38.5 °46.5 
BGO seccseces 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 °%43 
*Originating in the Northwest. When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 8c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville le more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 8c 
more. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 9, 1926, by the Minneapolis office 
of the _ International Mercantile Marine 


Lines, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
o-oo From —-— - —. 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 $2.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp*® .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
Bergen < Sa snes. 4540) 
Bordeaux - 27.60 .... 27.60 37.60 ese 
Bremen* .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
PE. 465520 BOM «cess. vace. Bee wa 
COPGR ccccce i) are -+. 24.00 — 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COE cccccces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ° 
Danzig* ..... 30.00 occ csese 89.00 
SEER cccess BEOe cece Shee SL.60 
Dundee vce BED «eee GOO 0025 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar ...- 40.00 «eos cess cose capa 
Glasgow*® .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 var 
Hamburg* ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BEAVPO wc cccce 27.60 .... 27.60 27.50 rer 
Helsingfors*.. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
2 ee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ovte 
Leith ........ 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ‘ae 
Liverpool*® ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London*® .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... eea0 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ee 
Manchester*.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 26.00 1... «eos sees Pere 
Newcastle © BECO cece ceve sees eses 
OO cosecese 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirzus* o BRO core csee sees ane? 
Rotterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... .... «ees re 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... 30.00 oe gees ates éuse 
Stockholm ... 29.00 . 29.00 29.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Ant- 
werp 18c, Bremen 18c, Danzig 28c, Glasgow 
20@21ic, Hamburg 16@18c, Helsingfors 29@ 
30c, Liverpool 18c, London 18c, Manchester 
18c, Pirmeus 25c to March 31 and 38c April 
1 to Aug. 31. 




















Millfeed prices continue their downward trend, though there is a trifle 


more hopefulness in the market than was apparent a week ago. 


Present 


levels are more attractive to mixers and speculators than any that have been 


recorded in the past three months. 


Standard middlings still languish, at 


prices in some instances under bran, although Minneapolis mills report an ex- 
ception in this respect, heavy recent sales having brought prices at this point 


to a premium over bran. 


heavily booked up on some grades and to be out of the market. 


A number of mills in the Northwest claim to be 


Dealers in 


the Southwest appear to be well supplied, as the result of rather heavy selling 
by storage interests several weeks ago, soon after the decline in prices started. 
Spring bran is quoted about $2 ton less than a week ago, hard winter bran 50c 


higher and soft winter bran 50c lower. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—Prices declined $1.50@2 ton 
last week, and demand continues ex- 
tremely quiet. What little buying there 
is, comes mainly from the country trade, 
the requirements of which are light. 
Mixers are not in the market to any ex- 
tent. They report a very quiet demand 
for their products. Offerings are plenti- 
ful. Spring bran was quoted, March 6, 
at $23.50@24 ton, hard winter bran $24 
@25, standard middlings $23.50@24, flour 
middlings $26.50@27, and red dog $31 
@33. 


Muwavker.—Bran is $1@1.50 lower 
and stands at a premium over middlings, 
which were depressed $1.50 by the slump 
in wheat last week. There is very little 
demand, Offerings are still in excess of 
demand, despite a brief period of re- 
newed consumptive call during extreme 
weather and heavy snows in the dairy 
belt. Quotations, March 6: standard 
bran $23.50@24.50 ton, winter bran $25 
@,26, standard fine middlings $23.50@24, 
flour middlings $27@28, red dog $31@382, 
and cottonseed meal $34@36.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Sr. Lovis.—There was a slightly 
stronger tone toward the close of last 
week, particularly for bran, which was 
held more firmly than shorts. Demand 
was practically unchanged, but lighter 
offerings and the report of lighter mill- 
ing operations in some territories caused 
the strengthening. No business is being 
done for future delivery, and bookings 
are ordered out almost as rapidly as 
made, Quotations, March 6: soft winter 
bran $24.50@25 ton, hard winter bran 
$24@ 24.50, and gray shorts $27.50@28.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minweapouis.— While millfeed demand 
is still far from active, the feeling is 
much more optimistic than a week ago. 

The single car lot trade is buying steadi- 
ly and, at present low levels, mixers and 
speculators are much more inclined to 
take hold. Apparently, some of the 
larger distributors have contracted for 
later deliveries, as mills that a week ago 
had feed to offer now claim to be heavily 
booked up on some grades and to be out 
of the market. 

Jobbers say inquiry has picked up, 
particularly for standard middlings. 
They are still offering this grade at less 
than bran prices, on account of country 
offerings, while city mills are holding 
standard middlings at a premium over 
bran. Heavy sales have also been made 
of rye middlings. Red dog is still drag- 
ging and weak in price. 

Mills quote bran at $21.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $22.50@28, flour middlings 
$24.50@30, red dog $30@36, wheat mixed 
feed $26@28.50, and rye middlings $20 
@21, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, oxy 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 


sacks, as reported by brokers: 
March 9 Year ago 

| A eee $21.560@22.00 $23.00@ 23.25 
Stand. middlings.. 21.00@21.50 23.00@23.256 
Flour middlings.. 24.60@27.00 28,.50@30.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib Jute 28.60@32.00 36.00@42.00 

Dotutrn.—Lack of buying interest last 
week made the market dull. Those hold- 


ing contracts are taking delivery, and 
working along in this way until cleaned 
out. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Millfeed made further 
declines of $1.50@2 ton last week, under 
pressure of the track offerings of oe | 
mills and an extremely limited deman 
Prices are now lower than at any time 
for over a year. Shorts are generally 
weaker than bran. 

The present situation seems to be large- 
ly the result of the rather heavy selling 
by storage interests several weeks ago, 
soon after the decline in prices started. 
Holders of feed managed to dispose of 
most of their stocks to distributors and 
consumers with comparatively minor 
losses, but, as a consequence, dealers in 
almost all sections are booked up. The 
only a. buying of the past week 
occurred late in that period when short 
sellers covered their sales, which tem- 
porarily, at least, relieved the severe 
pressure. Even then, the market 
strengthened but slightly. 

Quotations, March 6, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $21@22 ton; brown 
shorts, $24@24.50; gray shorts, $25. 

Satina.—Feed demand is dull, due to 
the open weather which prevails over the 
Southwest. Quotations, March 4, car 
lots, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.20@1.25 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.30@1.35; gray 
shorts, $1.40@1.45. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed is lower, with de- 
mand limited. Local mills are fairly well 
situated on near-by production. Quota- 
tions, March 6, car lots, Atchison: bran, 
$21@22 ton; mill-run, $283@24; shorts, 
$25@ 26. 

Hurcurnson.— Demand for millfeed 
showed considerable improvement last 
week, although prices were unsatisfac- 
tory to the mills. Inquiry for shorts im- 
—s but the greatest demand was for 
ran. Quotations, March 6, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $24@25 ton; mill-run, $26@ 
27; gray shorts, $28@29. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Demand was rather 
steady last week, and probably was not 
equaled by increased mill operations. 
Prices are steady. Straight bran sold at 
$1.40 per bag of 100 lbs, mill-run bran 
$1.50, gray shorts $1.70, corn chop $1.75, 
and corn meal 56c for 24-lb bags. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Torevo.—The millfeed market continues 
weak and unsatisfactory, with mills ex- 
periencing some difficulty in marketing 
their output. One of the leading mills 
made a substantial cut in price to clean 
up stocks, and this has helped the local 
situation, The outlook for improvement 
in price and demand does not look very 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


favorable. Soft winter wheat bran was 
uoted on March 5 at $29.50@30 ton, 
mixed feed $29 , and middlings 
$29.50@30, in 100’s, f.0.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—An unusual demand for 
bran last week forced the price above 
that of shorts. Quotations, March 5: 
bran $28@30 ton, mixed feed $28.50@29, 
shorts $28@29. 


THE SOUTH 


Norrotx.—Millfeed prices are down, 
and the market is dull. Warm weather 
in the outlying territory, and the fact 
that farmers have carried over an un- 
usually heavy supply of feed, hamper ac- 
tivity. Quotations, March 5: red dog $45 
@A47 ton, flour middlings $33@34, stand- 
ard bran $32@32.50, and standard mid- 
dlings $31@31.50. 

Memrnis.—Declining prices stimulated 
interest last week. Large consumers are 
reducing their stocks and looking for low- 
er values. Quotations, March 6: bran 
$25 ton, gray shorts $29. 

Nasuvitte.—Demand for millfeed was 
slow last week. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, March 6: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $29@32 ton; standard middlings, 
$32@34. 

AtLanta.—Wheat millfeeds continue 
very dull. Merchants and jobbers are 
supplied with sufficient stocks to meet the 


poor demand. Prices are well main- 
tained, however. Buying is in small 
quantities, 

THE EAST 


Burrato.—Prices are lower. Mills 
have nothing to offer, but farmers have 
plenty of other grains on hand for feed- 
ing purposes. Jobbers find sales very 
slow. Quotations, March 6: bran $26.50 
ton, standard middlings $26.50, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50, mixed feeds $35.50, red dog 
$35.50. 

Boston.—Prices of wheat feeds are a 
shade firmer, with some improvement in 
demand. Other feeds are fairly steady, 
with demand quiet. Quotations, on 
March 6: spring bran $31@33.50 ton, 
standard middlings $31@31.25, flour mid- 
dlings $37.75@38, mixed feed $32@40, 
red dog $39, stock feed $34, reground oat 
hulls $12, cottonseed meal $37.50@41.25, 
all in 100-Ib sacks. 

Battimore.—Millfeed is 50c@$2 low- 
er, with buyers scarce, and sellers plenti- 
ful and urgent. Quotations, March 6, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $29.50 
@30; soft winter bran, $33@34; stand- 
ard middlings, $29.50@30; flour mid- 
dlings, $833@34; red dog, $38@40. 

Purmapeventia, — Offerings are light. 
Demand is slow, and confined to the sat- 
isfaction of immediate needs, and prices 
favor buyers. Quotations, March 6, for 
prompt shipment, per ton: spring bran 
$33@33.50, hard winter bran $33.50@34, 
soft winter bran $%34@34,50, standard 
middlings $32.50@33, flour middlings $37 
@37.50 as to quality, and red dog $40@ 
40.50, 

Prirrssurcu. — Dullness 
millfeed market last week. Sales were in 
small lots and for prompt shipment. Of- 
ferings were rather free. Quotations, 
March 6: standard middlings $27.50@28 
ton, flour middlings $31@32, spring wheat 
bran $28@28.50, red dog $35.50@37.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattie.—The feed market continues 
weak, with prices somewhat steadier. 
Demand is light and, while the large port 
mills have been operating at only about 
80 per cent of capacity, offerings from 
interior mills have a depressing effect. 


featured the 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 9, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Grind BEG 4:0) cos eeiess $23.560@24.00 $..... @21.60 $.. -@. $.....@..... $29.60@30.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 24. aor 00 oe Devece | @22. 00 24. 00 @ 24. ‘60 cccoe Me 
Soft winter bran ..,..... ...+. oguae Gite txae ~@..... 24.60@25.60 33. 00@34. 00 
Standard middlings*.... 23. ions. 00 22.50 @23.00 24. 00@ 24. 50 -@. 29.60@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 26.60@27.00 24.560@30.00 25. wae 50 27. 1.50@ 28. 50 33.00 @34.00 
Red dog oo. ceccccsesess 31,00@33.00 30.00 @36.00 -@. -@..... 38.00@40.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ Bicsic @26.00 $32.560@33.00 $.....@. $28.00 @29.50 .@. ‘ 
Hard winter bran ....... «sss. @. 32.60 @33.00 oo Doce 28.00 @ 29.50 
Sort Witter BRAM 12.5... cece Se. 3 33.00 @34.00 oc Gees 28.00 @ 29.50 29. 00 @32. 00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@26.00 31.50 @32.00 0 o Doce 28.00@29.00 32. — 00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @29.60 36.00 @36.50 --@... 31.50@32.50 .....@. 
2 | Bs eee @34.50 39.00 @39.50 ae 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts midGiings 
TEEN bass veaycoMe bass @30.00 F. vet i 00 @.; + Ae 00 
TWinnipe~ ........ sees @ 24.00 - @26.00 6 bene 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basta, 














On March 6, Washington white mill-ruy 
and Montana mixed feed were quoted at 
$25 ton in straight cars. 

Saw Frawncisco.—Practically no busi- 
ness developed in millfeed last week. 
Stocks are very heavy, considering im- 
proved green feed conditions. Quota- 
tions, March 6: Montana bran $29.50@30 
ton, Kansas bran $33@33.50; Washing. 
ton and Oregon white bran and mill-rup 
$30@30.50, standard bran $29@29.50, 
middlings $44@45, low grade flour 47 
@48, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. The of- 
ficial report of James J, Sullivan, chief 
inspector for the grain trade association, 
showed 284 tons bran received at San 
Francisco in February, against 477 in 
January. 

Porttann.—The millfeed market shows 
no improvement. Demand is very lizht 
and stocks are rather large. Quotations, 
March 6: mill-run $24 ton, and middlings 
$39. 

CANADA 


Toronto.—Bran is in general demaid, 
but shorts are not much wanted. Some 
millers have reduced their prices for 
shorts to the level of bran for the pur- 
pose of moving stocks. Car lots of bran 
are scarce. United States buyers ‘re 
actively bidding for Canadian feed, «nd 
are securing some from mills that are ot 
strong in the domestic mixed car trace. 
Quotations, March 6: bran $30 ton, shorts 
$30@382, middlings $39, jute, mixed c::rs, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreat.—The undertone is some- 
what steady. The volume of busines: is 
fair, demand having improved. Quo a 
tions, March 6: Manitoba bran $30.25 t 5n, 
shorts $32.25, middlings $39.25, less 5c 
ton for cash, 

Wiwnireo.—Demand for bran and 
shorts throughout the western prairie: is 
only fair. Export sales also have fal en 
off. Prices are unchanged. Quotatio.s, 
March 6: Fort William basis, bran +24 
ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran £24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts $/7; 
British Columbia, bran $27@29, sho-ts 
$29@81; Pacific Coast, bran $32, sho-ts 
$34. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb, 19.—Trade in m|I- 
feed still is depressed. The value of 
London milled bran is £6 ton. Middlings 
are quoted at £6 10s@£6 15s. Pluite 
pollards are unchanged at £5 2s 6d, c.if., 
and Plate fancy middlings are availa))le 
at £7 2s 64d, c.i.f. 

Betrast, Irnerann, Feb. 16.—Mill of- 
fals have a better undertone. This is 
not due to increased demand, but to the 
fact that many mills in Ireland are s)iut 
down. Those that are working are rvn- 
ning on short time, and they are turning 
out but little offal. Irish millers quote 
best white bran at £9@£9 10s ton. Enzg- 
lish millers report a poor demand, aid 
are pressing sales at £9 10s@£9 15s, cx- 
quay, Belfast or Dublin. Red bran is 


quoted at £8@9, according to mill and 
quality. 





ELAXSEED **s, PRODUCTS | 





The slump in wheat and a further ce- 
cline in Argentine prices influenced fli x- 
seed last week. The Minneapolis Mviy 
option registered a net drop of 13° \c 
bu, being quoted on March 6 at $2.24 % 
compared with $2.38% on the previous 
Saturday. Argentine offerings were 
heavy. Press dispatches reported das- 
age done to the Indian crop by recent 
hailstorms and rain, 

Shipments of flaxseed from India to 
Europe up to Feb. 26 were 44,000 bis, 
compared with 1,456,000 for the sare 
period last year, according to a al rt 
issued by the Archer-Daniels-Mid 
Co., linseed crushers, Minneapolis. Ship- 
ments from Russia to Europe were 39, 
000 bus, compared with 776,000 for the 
same period in 1925. The Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. reports receipt of 4 
cable from Buenos Aires estimating 21,- 
000,000 bus, or about 30 per cent of the 
new crop, to be out of farmers’ hani\s. 
That company is of the view that, with 
fl lower in both Argentina ad 
North America, there continues to ex st 
a sound basis for trading. 

Crushers. report that they are far be- 
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hind on deliveries, but are operatin 
close to full capacity. Linseed oil aol 
is lower than a week ago, although par- 
tially recovered from the recent slump. 
Export trade is at a standstill. Buyers 
aproad are reported to be supplying 
their needs from spot supplies. 

Minweapouis.—Linseed oil meal at 
Minneapolis declined to as low as $43 
tor last week on 100-ton, or more, lots. 
Since then the demand has picked up 
very materially, and prices today are 
firn: at $44.50, with crushers limiting of- 
ferings to single cars for March or April 
shipment, but have nothing to offer for 
prompt or immediate. They claim to 
have made a few sales at $44.50, and to 
have refused bids on round lots at $1 
less. They are still far behind on deliv- 
eric . though they are operating close to 
full capacity. The situation is much 
stro ger. At Chicago, meal is firm at 
$45, .t Toledo $44.50@45, and at Buffalo 
$43.50. 

‘| porarily, the export trade is dead. 
Bu; rs abroad are supplying their needs 
fror. spot supplies. Quotations on oil 
cak are nominal at $38@38.25 ton, f.a.s., 
Nev York. 

1) ily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 fl. <seed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





M 2..$2.29% 2.27% 2.81 2.29% 2.31 
Ma 3.. 2.28% 2.26% 2.30% 2.29 2.30% 
M 4.. 2.25 2.23 2.25 2.24 2.26 


2.22% 2.20% 2.26 2.26 
M 6.. 2.21% 2.19% 2.28 
Ma 8.. 2.18% 2.17% 2.21 2.19% 

l ceipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing larch 6, and stocks in store at Min- 
nea: \lis and Duluth, compared with the 
cor sponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in | ishels (000’s omitted) : 

r-—Receipts—, -—In store—— 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Min apolis. 40 162 63 866 373 273 
Duluth, seces 55 «6220 «40792530: 185 


M §.. 








lr als ... 96 174 93 1,658 903 458 

I. ceipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Mi: .eapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Ma-h 6, 1926, compared with the corre- 
spo: ding period of the previous year, in 
bus cls (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts—— --Shipments 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 











Min capolis ... 8,479 12,041 2,140 3,247 
Duluth .ecoces 8,512 15,268 7,410 13,894 
Totale sass 16,991 27,304 9,550 17,141 
]'cLurH.—Buyers satisfied their needs 
on ‘he break last week. New low levels 


on he present slumpy tendency were re- 
corded, May and July made a minor 
rally from the bottom level on March 6. 
Fai: trade was worked in the May. Lim- 
ite’ receipts narrowed the cash trade. 
Crushing supplies were in demand for 
consumptive needs, 


Mmwavuxer.—An easier tone is noted 
in ‘he linseed meal market, as mills are 
gelling caught up on deliveries and new 
business is slow. General weakness in 
fecdingstuffs contributed largely to a 
reduction of $1 ton. Quotation, March 
6, ‘.0.b., Milwaukee, $46@47 ton. 








Cuicaso.—The market is weaker. 
Prices declined $2 ton last week. De- 
mand is quiet, and only scattered sales 
of single cars are reported to country 
trade. Jobbers find it difficult to interest 
the trade on a sagging market. Linseed 
meal was quoted, March 6, at $4@45 
ton, Chicago. 

Prrrssurcu.—The linseed meal market 
was extremely quiet last week, with 
prices tending downward. Offerings 
were liberal, with few buyers. Quota- 
tion, on March 6, $46.70 ton. 


Boston.—Demand is slow for linseed 
meal, No sales are reported. Quota- 
tion, March 6, $47.70@48.20 ton. 


Toronto.—Oil cake and meal are in 
fair demand. Prices have not changed 
for several weeks. Quotation, on March 
6, $56.25 ton, car lots, f.o.b., delivered, 
Ontario points. 


Wiynireo.— Manufacturers of oil cake 
and meal report a steady demand at un- 
changed prices. Trade is brisk, and con- 
siderable export business is being done 
to points in the United States. Quota- 
tions, March 6: oil cake, in bags, $43 ton; 
oil meal, $45. The flaxseed market has 
shown weakness, and prices have made a 
big decline. Canadian and United States 
crushing interests have been out of the 
market. It is stated that Argentine flax- 
seed can be imported at prices below 
those asked for Canadian grain, and liq- 
uidation has resulted. Flaxseed closed 
March 6 at $1.87 bu. 


Liverpoot, Ensa., Feb. 17.—Prices for 
oil cake seem to have touched the bottom. 
American linseed cakes are in more de- 
mand, and a lot of 100 tons, February 
seaboard, sold last week at £10 15s ton. 
Crushers will not entertain business for 
May-September shipment, c.i.f., Liver- 
pool, Belfast and other ports, and specu- 
lators, after selling a few hundred tons, 
mostly at £9 5s and £9 10s, have with- 
drawn. A cargo of Russian linseed cake 
was offered last week at £9 10s, March. 
Mill offals are in large supply and 
pressed for sale. Quotations are easier, 
but demand is quiet. Bran is offered at 
£6 10s@£7 5s. 





Cuicaco.—The mixed feeds market is 
not as active as it generally is at this 


time of year. Large supplies of corn 
and oats have restricted sales for some 
weeks, but the decline in prices stirred 
up a little business last week. Fair sales 
of dairy feeds have been made for 
March-April shipment, and chick feeds 
are moving in fair volume. Other feeds 
are very slow. 


Sr. Lovis——Demand for mixed feeds 
was slightly easier last week, and a 
weaker tendency in prices caused buyers 
to postpone purchasing as long as pos- 
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sible. Stocks are low, and the ordina 
spring demand makes business | 
brighter than it did a month or six 
weeks ago. Scratch feed is in active 
demand. Dairy feeds were quoted, on 
March 6, at $45 ton, horse f $35, and 
scratch feed $44. 


Nasuvitte.—Mixed feed demand was 
slow last week on account of the slump 
of grain prices. There was a decline of 
$1@2 ton in values. Mills look for in- 
creased demand when the flurry caused 
by the break is over. Quotations, March 
6: horse feed, 100-Ib bags, $29@40 ton; 
dairy feed, $34@45; poultry scratch 
feed, $41.50@51; poultry mash feed, $61 
@71. 


Memrpnis.—Demand for feed continues 
moderate, and recent easiness has de- 
terred buyers. Prices are lower. More 
activity in farm work necessitates a fair 
amount of buying, as stocks of feed are 
light, but action of grain markets en- 
courages holding off. Forward business 
is limited. Dairy feeds are moving sat- 
isfactorily. 


Boston.—Large quantities of poultry 
feed are being exported through Boston 
for Great Britain. The Chickasaw sailed 
last week for London with 1,610 bags of 
this product. 


Toronto.—Inquiry for mixed feeds is 
keeping a 3 well, and the market is fairly 
active. rices are steady and un- 
changed. Quotations, March 6: oat chop 
$38.25 ton, oat and barley chop $40.25, 
crushed oats $36.25@40.25, feed wheat 
$56.25, cracked corn $41.25, feed corn 
meal $37.25@41.25, cottonseed meal 
$54.25, chick feed $48.25@50.25, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States on March 6, as compiled by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore .. 483 549 103 38 18 
Boston ..... one 19 46 4 eee 
Buffalo ..... 3,656 2,078 2,608 166 233 
Afloat .... 110 eee 922 636 267 
Chicago ....2,857 17,786 6,828 2,810 422 
Afloat .... ... 1,262 1,969 186 93 
Detroit ..... 140 70 165 27 eee 
Duluth ..... 8,770 . 11,043 56,360 629 
Afloat .... 150 eee eee 63 eee 
Galveston .. 324 eee rr 14 
Indianapolis. 367 775 468 ees eee 
Kan. City...4,373 6,194 4,467 143 64 
Milwaukee... 359 1,532 


1,359 191 123 





Afloat .... 205 92 128 ee ove 
Minneapolis 8,091 682 19,902 3,527 3,835 
N. Orleans... 205 524 93 eee 2 
Newp. News. ee eee 31 cee eee 
New York... 488 76 855 181 33 
Omaha ..... 1,016 1,657 3,477 414 33 
Peoria ...... 3 83 1,235 eee eos 
Philadelphia 651 275 144 15 32 
Sioux City... 248 274 507 8 24 
St. Joseph ..1,379 377 31 6 3 
St. Louis ...1,064 1,603 842 22 45 
Toledo ..... 953 450 346 27 2 

Afloat .... 915 oe 586 ee o° 
Wichita ....2,118 55 153 

Totals ..38,926 35,213 68,308 13,904 56,858 
Last year. .69,605 11,237 71,173 22,935 4,075 


Increase: Corn, 1,335,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 1,766,000 bus; oats, 666,000; rye, 774,- 
000; barley, 1,851,000. 





FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 8, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1925 1926 





DE wie ¥ 5 0 0d%.06 46500 $23.00 $21.50 @22.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 23.50 22.00@22.50 
Middlings .... seeees 22,50 21.00@21.60 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 24.00@25.00 
nt Mr Seevavests -++ 33.00 28.50@29.00 
Mixed feed ........... 24.00 22.600@23.00 
Old process oil meal.. 40.00 45.00@46.00 
Oy ceccccce eevecces 31.00 30.00@31.00 
Pe? vonseuevees 32.00 30.00@31.00 
Bee ME nes vccteeses 40.00 38.00@40.00 
Duluth— 
PD dent ns ees eeeer 23.00 21.00@22.00 
Middlings noe Os £eenee 23.00 21.00@22.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 24.50@26.00 
Country mixed feed .. 24.60 22.00@24.00 
RG eee 34.00 28.00@30.00 
St. Louis 
Di veees dhe seccensese 25.00 23.00@24.50 
Brown shorts ........ 30.50 26.00@26.60 
Gray shorts .......... 32.00 27.00@28.00 
COE BOOM, cccccceccvece 14.00 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 42.00 23.00@25.00 
Buffalo— 
PUTS BOER ccc cevcccccs 28.00 27.00@27.50 
BOG cvctevccsccseedsos 27.60 26.50@26.50 
Standard middlings ... 28.00 26.00@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 30.00@30.50 
MOG GOW scicccdiveces 42.00 33.00@34.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Tie GMD ec casisereces 41.00 43.00@43.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 23.00 21.60@22.00 
PPG. peneeeccscccsoeece 23.00 21.00@22.00 
Brown shorts ......... 26.00 24.00@24.60 
COG BESTS cccccccces 30.00 25.50@26.60 
MOE GOR ccsctccccccce 38.00 33.00@34.00 
Philadelphia— 
Weer BEAR ccccccece 31.50 31.00@31.50 
PURO GERM cacccccescce 32.00 31.00@31.60 
Spring bran .......... 31.00 29.60@30.00 
Spring middlings ..... 32.00 29.560@30.00 
MOG GOOG wcccesccccces 43.00 37.00@38.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 35.00@38.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 26.90 25.00@26.00 
BND. canhncsecceceeese 25.560 23.50@24.50 
Middlings ........ 24.50 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings .. $1.00 27.00@28.00 
MBG GOD ccccvccvcscce 38.00 31.00@32.00 
ee BOE 66 bese rcesecd 26.50 19.00@20.00 
Old process oll meal... 43.00 46.00@47.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 43.00 34.00@36.60 
Hominy feed ......... 40.00 25.00@26.00 
Reground oat feed .... 8.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed® .......... 44.00 31.00@31.60 
Giwtem SOGGTS .crccccece 33.80 .....@33.10 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
PECMOOOND cc ccc ccceose $8.30 $9.10 
BPURGM cccsccvecsesceces 7.00 9.10 
BR, BOBO ccccccevteccces eee 7.60 
| ee 8.90 9.70 
BEROMERO ccccccceneces 5.70 6.60 
TRUTSO cccccccccccccece eose 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 


Harvard University has announced 
that it will welcome suggestions for per- 
sons qualified to engage in studies of 
means of improving industrial -relation- 
ships, in connection with the Jacob Wer- 
theim Fellowship in this subject. Among 
the suggested topics: various methods of 
profit sharing; sale of stocks and bonds 
to employees; profit sharing and indus- 
trial partnership; relation between the 
trade union movement and _ industrial 
partnership. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

Sir: The Ward thing is so easy to 
jump on and get the heebie-jeebies over 
that I haven’t wanted to join the clamor. 
Maybe I'm all wrong. But I saw Wilbur 
Wright get the same welcome and a 
heckling to death as his reward for bring- 
ing the world new stuff. 

Yet somehow the New always wins 
through, with a few deaths on the way 
among those who crashed at the Old. 

When I saw the first traveling oven 
in Montreal I began to speculate as to 
how many years it would take for Amer- 
ica to go over to it entirely. And I wrote 
the Federal Trade Commission then that 
what “the baking industry most needed 
was half a million dollar investment in 
every sizable city in a traveling oven 
slant. And that as fast as that came the 
Coking of pan bread in standardized 
loaves would go over to a mass produc- 
tion basis.” 

Ward comes along right in the pathway 
of my hunch as to what must happen, 

If you’d expand the data on those 800 
traveling. ovens, how many, I wonder, 
would you find inside, and how many 
outside, of the Ward-Continental-Gener- 
al groups? 

I watched all towns I visited, to see 
who was grabbing the new stuff; and 
later, when combine days came, I noticed 
that about all I learned of were taken in. 

There are 50-odd kinds of baked goods, 
and the little baker lives on his special- 
ties. The traveler can do so much better 
with pan bread that I believe it would be 
the best thing that could happen for the 
little baker to concentrate on specialty 
bread and nontravel goods, and buy his 
pan bread from traveler plants. He 
could use all his ovens on the specialties, 
and save money on mass production stuff. 

I. K, Russe. 





Corn futures declined last week, the 
net loss for the period being about 8c. 
The Chicago May option on March 6 
was quoted at 78%c bu, compared with 


86'%4c on the previous Saturday. Early 
in the period a break 9° with 
wheat occurred, followed by a strength- 
ening which set in on the reduced country 
movement, Later the slump — took 
— The cash demand at leading mar- 
ets is reported to be slightly improved. 
It has been estimated that corn on farms 
now equals 43 per cent of the total crop. 

The European consumption of foreign 
corn this season may be expected to 
maintain a very moderate level as to 
quantity, according to a recent bulletin 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Corn in southeastern 
Europe will have a more favorable 
chance at competing with Argentina than 
will the American product. Exports 
from the United States have declined to 
about one fifth of the pre-war average. 

Demand for corn products at the prin- 
cipal markets is reported quiet to fair. 
Prices are lower at some centers, At 
Chicago the trade is reported to be or- 
dering out heavily against old contracts. 

Min weavouis.—Receipts continue lights 
a gradual increase is noted in cash offer- 
ings, as compared with futures. Stocks 
in this territory are not burdensome. 
The absence of natural No, 3 and No, 4 
yellow is <7 noticeable, and the trade 
has to depend upon kiln-dried, The qual- 
ity and condition of recent arrivals, how- 
ever, has shown some improvement. No. 
8 yellow, kiln-dried, is quoted at 5@7c 
bu under the May option; No. 4 yellow, 8 
@12c under; No. 5 yellow, 18@16c¢ un- 
der; No. 6 yellow, 18@20c under. 

Sr. Lovis.—There was a firmer tone to 
the corn market, and prices showed a 
gain of about 2c last week. Trading, 
however, was light, and cash demand only 
fair. Receipts last week were 253 cars, 
against 820 in the previous week. Cash 
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prices, March 6: No. 3 corn 70e bu, No. 
4 corn 67@67',c, No. 5 corn 65c; No. 3 
yellow 73@74e, No. 4 yellow 68@70c, No. 
5 yellow 66c; No. 3 white 74c, No. 4 white 
Tle, No. 5 white 65c. 

New Onateans.—Demand for corn is 
fair. During the week ended March 4, 
29,966 bus were shipped through this 
port to Latin America. Progreso was 
the larger buyer, with 15,391 bus. A to- 
tal of 835 bags corn meal were shipped to 
the tropics. There were no shipments to 
Europe. Corn prices, March 4: No. 2 
yellow 95c bu, No. 3 94c; No. 2 white 
96c, No. 3 95e. 

Nasnuvitte.—Demand for corn from 
the Southeast is fairly active. Receipts 
from both Ohio River stations and the 
West are reported liberal. Quotations, 
March 6: No. 2 white 87@88c bu, No. 3 
white 85@86c; No. 2 yellow 87@88c, No. 
8 yellow 85@86c. Corn meal continues 
in routine demand. Quotations, March 
6: bolted, paper bags, 98c@$1 bu; bulk, 
90@95e. 

Memruis.—-Movement of corn meal to 
consumers is satisfactory, but jobbers are 
not inclined to buy more until stocks are 
lower. All of them have supplies show- 
ing a slight loss, and are trying to re- 
duce stocks to a minimum, fearing corn 
may work lower. On March 6, cream 
meal, basis 24’s, was quoted at $3.75@ 
3.85 bbl. Corn receipts were moderate 
last week and demand slow. Cash No. 3 
white was quoted at 78¢ bu; No. 3 mixed 
74c, No. 3 yellow 77c. 

Kansas Crry,—Corn and corn prod- 
ucts are in moderate demand at slightly 
lower prices. Cash prices, March 6: 
white corn, No. 2 7144,@72c bu, No. 3 
69@71c, No. 4 66@68c; yellow corn, No. 
2 T114%,@72'2c, No. 3 69@7T1c, No. 4 66 
@,68c; mixed corn, No. 2 71@71%¥2c, No. 
8 68@70c, No. 4 65@67c; cream meal, 
$3.60 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas City, 
100-lb cotton sacks; corn bran, $25 ton; 
hominy feed, $25. 

Cuscaco,The corn products situation 
remains unchanged. Demand is quiet, 
but trade is ordering out against old 
contracts quite freely, Corn flour was 
quoted, March 6, at $2.10 per 100 Ibs, 
cream meal $1.95@2, corn meal $1.95@2, 
and hominy $1.95@2. Local receipts of 
cash corn last week totaled 1,046 cars, 
compared with 1,709 the week before, and 
1,781 a year ago. Trading basis was un- 
changed to firm on the better grades, 
and early last week the discounts nar- 
rowed on lower grades. Demand was 
steady, and offerings generally disposed 
of. Quotations, on March 6: No. 3 mixed 
69',@70e bu, No. 4 mixed 654,@68',2e, 
No. 5 mixed 651,,@66c, No, 6 mixed 68, 
@65,c; No. 2 yellow 8lce, No. 3 yellow 
T2@74Y,c, No. 4 yellow 68'/,@738e, No. 5 
yellow 65@70¥%,c, No. 6 yellow 64Y,@ 
65c; No. 8 white 73',c, No. 4 white 68, 
@i0c, No. 5 white 654,@66y,c, No. 6 
white 64@65c. 

Mu.wauKker.—Lower grades of corn 
improved 2@8c in price last week, but 
choice was only steady and subjected to 
pressure of futures near the close. Re- 
ceipts were 139 cars, compared with 299 
in the previous week and 244 in 1925. 
Local and shipping demand is fair. Quo- 
tations, March 6: No. 3 yellow, 7342@ 
1442c; No. 8 white, 704,@72%2¢c; No. 3 
mixed, 704,@72',c. 

Bavtimone.—Corn was 4%c lower last 
week, despite light arrivals and good de- 
mand, Receipts were 5,918 bus, 5,744 
by rail and 174 by boat. Sales included 
a parcel of southern white at 75c, deliv- 
ered, and 1 car of No. 2 yellow spot, in 
elevators, at 72'4,c. Closing prices, March 
6: No. 2 spot, 72%c; No. 8 spot, 69% c; 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 80c, or le 
down from the previous week. Corn meal 
and hominy are nominally steady, but 
hard to move at $2.20@2.30 per 100 lbs 
for standard stock. 

Boston.—There is a fairly good de- 
mand for hominy feed, with the market 
steady. Quotations, on March 6: hominy 
feed $32 ton, gluten feed $40.25, gluten 
meal $50.80, in sacks. Corn meal is un- 
changed. Granulated yellow meal was 
quoted at $2.40, bolted yellow $2.35, feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn $1.75, all in 
100-lb sacks. 

Puiwapetrntia.—Trade in corn is slow. 
The market rules weak and lower, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Receipts, 
8,379 bus; stock, 275,293. Quotations, 
March 6, car lots for export, No, 2 7c 





bid; No. 3, 69144@70¥,c bid; No. 4, 67 
@68c bid; local car lots, No. 8 yellow, 
78@80c. 

Corn goods are in small supply and 
the market rules a shade firmer, though 
trade is quiet. Quotations, March 6, in 
100-Ilb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.55@2.75. 

Burrato.—Corn receipts were lighter 
last week, but demand was poor. Hold- 
ers are putting the bulk of receipts into 
store to be held for a further advance. 
Quotation, March 6, No. 5 yellow, 71%c 
bu. A fair business is being done in corn 
goods. Cracked corn was quoted, on 
March 6, at $36 ton; corn feed meal, $33; 
yellow or white hominy, $30; gluten, $37. 

Laverroor, Eno., Feb. 17.—There is lit- 
tle improvement in the general position 
of corn. Complaints of the poor con- 
sumptive demand for all kinds of feed- 
ingstuffs are as numerous as ever, and 
stocks continue to increase. Early last 
week near positions of Plate improved. 
Parcels afloat to Liverpool are quoted at 
29s 6d@29s 9d. Mixed American for 
February shipment has sold at 29s 6d. 
Parcels of Danubian for March-May 
shipment are offered at 31s. 
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Lonpon, Eno., Feb. 19.—Trade is re- 
ported to be fairly good, both in rolled 
oats and oatmeal, but principally on 
spot. Forward prices being rather above 
ideas here, very little business is possible, 
and buyers are turning their attention to 
spot lots. There is a tendency to re- 
sell any purchases that may be on the 
way from the mills. 

Bevrast, Inenann, Feb. 16.—Oatmeal 
has gone against holders. Shipment fig- 
ures are weak. Irish millers are very 
anxious for business. Scotch millers are 
quoting even lower prices than Irish mill- 
ers. Home made is much above the for- 
eign article. Oatmeal is down to 848 per 
280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., either port. The gen- 
eral feeling is weak. 

Toronto.—Both rolled oats and oat- 
meal are dull and unsettled. Mills are 
asking low prices hereabouts. Quota- 
tion, March 6: $5.90@6.10 bbl for rolled 
oats, in 90-lb jutes, mixed cars, delivered, 
with 40c¢ off to jobbers, Car lot buyers 
are almost making their own prices, and 
some absurdly low figures bom been 
taken by mills. Oatmeal, in jute 98's, 
was quoted at 10 per cent over rolled 
oats, 

Win nireo.—There is no feature in this 
market, and mills report a general slack- 
ening in demand, Prices are steady. 
Quotations, March 6: rolled oats, in 80-Ib 
bags, $2.55; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats, 

Cuicaco.—A fairly active call is re- 
ported for oat products in domestic mar- 
kets, but export business is still re- 
stricted. Rolled oats were quoted, March 
6, at $2.25 per 99-lb sack, and oatmeal 
$2.50 per 100 Ibs, 

Boston.—There is good demand, with 
the market firmly held, Rolled oats are 
quoted at $2.75, with cut and ground 
at $3.08, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Pumaperruta.—-The oatmeal market 
rules steady under small supplies, but 
trade is quiet. Quotation, March 6, 
$2.90@3.15 per 90-lb sack for ground, 

Canada—Flour Output 

Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistica, by crop years, in barrels (000's 


omitted): 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





August ...... 1,029 1,426 1,108 1,246 
September 1,601 1,737 1,410 1,544 
October ..... 2,308 2,143 2,209 2,147 
November 2,127 1,708 2,367 2,219 
December .... 1,787 1,440 1,822 1,939 
January ..... 1,422 1,698 1,850 1,680 
February , ones 1,557 1,811 1,482 
March ...00.. ree 1,668 1,719 1,721 
ADT 2.00. - cave 1,244 1,450 1,408 
MAY wccccccse 1,015 1,881 1,378 
Se ccanvncse 1,239 1,413 1,265 
JULY wocccecee 1,340 1,364, 1,196 

Totals ..... *10,224 18,215 20,3884 19,214 


*Six montha. 





The value of Australia’s over-sea trade 
in wheat for the first five months of the 
current fiscal year amounted to £2,216,- 
530 compared with £3,017,645 for the cor- 
responding period in the previous year, 
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FHE BuckwHeaT MARKET | 


Burrawo, N. Y.—Not only is the buck. 
wheat threshed and on hand a problem 
to New York farmers, but that in the 
fields where it has lain since last fal! ig 
also a matter of concern, That which 
has been standing in shocks after cut. 
ting has sprouted. Because of the un- 
usually wet fall not all farmers were 
able to reap. Countless acres of buck- 
wheat are standing. Some have consid- 
ered burning it off, for if it is plowed 
under it will come up too early and will 
be too thick for the heads to fill. Others 
intend to disk the fields, let it come up, 
then plow it under as if it were a cover, 
and subsequently plant a four-hand crop 
consisting of buckwheat, barley, peas and 
oats, thereby producing a mixed feed 
not easily frosted, 

A year ago buckwheat brought $2.35 
bu, with corn selling at $1.35, but wth 
the yee crop of corn there is litle 
sale for buckwheat to mixers at preset. 

Mitwavker.—While receipts of buck- 
wheat are very light, demand is only 
enough to absorb current offerinys, 
Prices are steady and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, March 6, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, 
$1.50@1.55; Japanese, $1.60@1.70. 

Puitapecenia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and quiet, with little chan + 
in prices. Quotation, March 6, $3.750 4 
per 98-lb sack. 

Burrato.—Buckwheat is in dull de- 
mand, Quotation, March 6, $1.80 per 1) 
Ibs, Buffalo, 

Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat h. 
improved, and sales are being made mo 
freely. Prices advanced 2c last wec. 
Quotations, March 6: good quality buc«- 
wheat 71@78c¢ bu, in car lots, on trac, 
country points. 


om 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of gr: 


in store at above points for week endl: ¢ 

March 6, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Elevator Wheat Oats Barley Fi «x 

Cc FP. R. s+ eee 746 341 

Consolidated 1,112 187 21 218 

Ogilvies +e 1,096 99 266 

Grain Growers .. 1,497 236 485 

Fort William ... 1,102 130 172 

| Fi J STEP eer 3,848 886 382 219 

Northland ...... 6,362 865 846 

Can. Gov't 1,167 157 445 814 


Sask, Co-op 

No, 1 4,326 625 406 4°3 
5,651 779 653 207 
Private elevators, 156,824 1,996 1,911 249 





MEMGRR sic oceeess 5,818 611 127 
Totals - 46,792 7,116 6,055 2,2.0 
Year ago .. . 26,324 12,078 6,110 3,18 
Afloat year ago.. 1,388 680 127 
Receipts . 665 200 a5 6 
Rail shipments 628 186 49 9 
STOCKS BY GRADE (0000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Bus Wheat Bu 
No. 1 hard ,.... S BDOPGM sicccves 1,243 
No, 1 northern..3,673 Kota .......... 19 
No, 2 northern..4,730 Winter ........ K 
Dr. iand 2 nor. 388 Others ......... 9,15 
No. 3 northern..4,465 Private ....... 15,8 3 
MO. |S cecbodsove 883 Afloat ..... rr * i 
ts BD vscvseonse 220 - 
.  BEeTrirere 162 | @areerer 46,792 
POO servouneees 32 
Oats Bus Oats Bu 
J 3 eee ee, errr: 
No. 3 C. W...... 720 Private ..... 1,956 
a MERE oie vere ees 5.1 
POCA wcvceses 7,16 


Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months ar 
crop years, in barrels: 


1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-2 
Sept. 1,356,706 1,067,606 1,104,410 1,702,5 9 
Oct.. 1,630,662 1,078,124 1,455,275 1,888,8 0 
Nov.. 1,086,086 961,766 1,112,006 1,730,990 


Dec.. 1,040,831 836,285 "864,370 1,356,1 


Jan,. 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,7 5 
Feb.. 851,476 932,693 996,064 1,0956,0°5 
BEOM.. coccccee 761,604 1,003,546 1,416,7 5 
APT wccssces 700,994 $21,874 1,061,7 9 
MOAT. cocvsoce 709,476 927,653 1,002,1 5 
ee 93 604086 863,341 911,202 1,012,1 

GOs: setews . 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,9' 9 
ROS. creztevss 1,018,382 1,061,610 1,2383,9. 5 


Yr.*6,953,498 10,969,152 12,191,411 16,720,8 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, | y 
months and crop years, in barrels: 


1926-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-:3 


September .... 6,624 22,647 3,910 8,85 
October ....... 10,070 49,419 9,805 8,2 0 
November .,... 6,161 25,647 6,500 4,2.5 
December ..... 9,863 36,168 5,240 9,6 9 
January ...... 5,803 16,821 8,279 4,9'5 
February ..... 7,666 26,0387 6,627 50 
MEMEO tccecace soos 28,268 8,343 9,0:9 
ADFIL wcpoccece 9,264 8,850 6,95 
BO sieccovvees 12,062 11,556 6,8 9 
TUNE ceocrccves 6,336 13,300 8,2'9 
SOF -csaccvcace 12,655 12,093 11,09 
August ....... wees 9,012 12,619 2,7 0 

VORP cosces *46,086 248,211 107,022 82,1'9 


*Six months. 
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BY A. L. H. STREET 
Questions of Law Answered for Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller 








PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s forthcoming handbook on the law as 
it applies to the flour business and the allied branches of trade and com- 


merce are being published serially in these columns. 
tion for several years, will be an important contri- 


been in process of compila 


This volume, which has 


bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. Book printing of “The 
Miller and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 


within a few months. 


Accounts and Payments 


the New York supreme court draws 
attention to an important legal rule 
governing the collection of accounts. 
Primarily, of course, a creditor who 
.cks to collect a lump sum as being due 


\ “the New ¥ of the appellate term of 


f.r the delivery of various sales items has 
t). burden of establishing the correctness 
o° each item, and, except as the debtor 
may specially preclude himself from de- 
ping the correctness of a statement ren- 
dered, the selling creditor must stand 


~~ “+ 


idy to prove to the satisfaction of a 
lge or fies that his account is correct 
its various items. 
But the delinquent debtor is apt to 
simplify matters for the creditor by con- 
verting the indebtedness into what the 
calls an account stated. An account 
ted arises when an itemized account 
submitted to a debtor and he expressly 
impliedly promises to pay the balance 
wn by that statement, except as justice 

y require a correction of the account 
‘ause of a mistake in it. On the same 
condition the account is usually binding 
on the creditor who submits it. 

So, ordinarily, a creditor makes out a 
cose entitling him to recover by showing 
that an itemized statement of account 
has been submitted to the debtor and 
he has expressly promised to pay the bal- 
ance shown thereby to be due. But it is 
not necessary that he expressly promise 
ty pay it. Generally, his retention of the 
statement without objection to any of its 
items within a reasonable time will be 
treated as an implied admission of its 
correctness. 

This latter phase was the one dealt with 
hy the New York court in the case of 
Postal Telegraph Cable Co. vs. Newman, 
172 N. Y. Supp. 228, brought to recover 
upon an alleged account stated for tele- 
graph tolls. The court said: 

“In order to show an account stated, 
the plaintiff is not required to show an 
express assent by the defendants to the 
correctness of the bill rendered. It is 
required, however, under such circum- 
stances, to show facts from which such 
assent on the part of the defendants can 
be inferred. Where an account is made 
out by one party and transmitted to the 
olher party, and the latter fails to object 
ty the party rendering the account within 
a reasonable time, an inference may be 
drawn that he is satisfied with it... . 

“There is no arbitrary rule of law which 
renders an omission to object in a given 
tine equivalent to an actual agreement or 
consent to the correctness of the account 
thus rendered; but it is merely competent 
e. idence, subject to be rebutted by cir- 
cumstances from which counter infer- 
ences may be drawn.” 

ut until the debtor discharges the bur- 
den of proving why he made no timely 
oh jection to the statement, he is to be 
regarded as bound by it. : 

. * 

A decision of the Arkansas supreme 
court declared: 

“When an itemized account is rendered, 
objection must be made within a reason- 
able time, or it becomes an account stat- 
ed and subject to attack for fraud and 
mistake only. . . . The retention of the 
account without objection is evidence of 
more or less weight according to the 
length of time, the business, character, 
education of the parties, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the case.” (May & Ellis 
Co. vs, Farmers’ Union Mercantile Co., 
189 8, W. 1058.) 


The Springfield (Mo.) court of appeals 


i. 


has decided that the rule does not “work 
both ways,” in the sense that a creditor 
in submitting an itemized statement is 
bound by it. It is held that it is open to 
him to show that there was an inadvert- 
ent omission of one or more items. 
(Friedman, Keller & Co. vs. Olson, 173 
S. W. 28.) 

The reason of this holding appears to 
lie in the fact that the debtor's posses- 
sion of the statement gives him superior 
opportunity to discover any mistake that 
may exist in it. 

* * 

It was unsuccessfully sought to apply 
the law concerning “accounts stated” to 
a sale of wheat to a mill in the case of 
Bloss vs. Aurora Milling Co., 229 S. W. 
833, decided by the Springfield, Mo., court 
of appeals. 

Plaintiff, a farmer, sold wheat grown 
on 100 acres of land directly to defend- 
ant mill. He kept an account of weights 
of the grain as it came from the thresh- 
er. As each truckload was delivered by 
his driver to the mill, the latter issued 
to the driver a weight ticket based on 
mill weights. These tickets were turned 
over daily by the driver to plaintiff, who 
discovered a discrepancy between the 
weights at the thresher and at the mill 
just about the time the deliveries were 
completed, In the meantime the wheat 
delivered had been intermingled with 
other grain at the mill. 

When plaintiff sued to recover a bal- 
ance in his favor shown by his weights 
in excess of the weights shown by the 
mill records and the tickets issued there- 
on, the mill contended that the account 
between the parties had become stated 
through the mill’s delivery, and plaintiff's 
retention, of the weight tickets. Affirm- 
ing a verdict in plaintiff's favor, the 
court of appeals says, in part: 

“To constitute an account stated, the 
debtor and creditor must both agree to 
the correctness of the account, and in 
addition thereto the debtor must agree to 
pay or satisfy the amount agreed upon 
and the creditor must agree to accept 
the payment of the agreed sum in satis- 
faction of the account. 

“The agreement may be proven by 
evidence either direct or circumstantial 
as any other fact may be proven, or, if 
the party to whom the account is ren- 
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dered retains it without objection for 
an unreasonable length of time, his so 
retaining it will justify the inference that 
he has approved it, and in such a case 
other proof of his acceptance and agree- 
ment to pay is not required. . 

“The contention in this case is that 
the delivery of the weight tickets to the 
driver of the truck at the mill was an 
account stated by the defendant as to the 
quantity of wheat delivered. We do not 
think so. The delivery of the weight 
tickets at the mill to the driver of the 
truck was not a delivery to plaintiff as 
applied to the contention of an account 
stated, for the reason that there was no 
evidence that the driver had any author- 
ity to settle or adjust the account or to 
make any agreement as to the correctness 
of the weights; so plaintiff's conduct 
must be judged in the light of what he 
did after the tickets reached him. . 

“It is not sufficient to show delivery 
to plaintiff alone. Plaintiff's agreement 
thereto must be shown before it becomes 
an account stated that binds him. The 
only contention that his agreement there 
to was shown is based on the fact that 
he retained the weight tickets without 
objection until the wheat was all deliv- 
ered, which covered a period of six or 
seven days, and that such retention by 
him without objection was unreasonable. 

“In passing upon plaintiffs conduct 
in this respect, we must measure it by 
what he should reasonably be expected 
to do under the circumstances in this 
case, It is manifest that plaintiff could 
not have made objection to any ew 
lar load in time to have furnished de- 
fendant an opportunity to correct its 
error if one were made in weighing that 
load, . ° 

“We do not think the conduct of the 
plaintiff in not sooner discovering the 
discrepancy between the weights as 
shown by the weigher on the thesher 
and those shown by the weight tickets 
furnished by the mill should be held as 
binding him to abide by the mill weights. 
There would be no reason why he should 
make the comparison until the threshing 
was coupletell, in the absence of any- 
thing that would suggest to him that 
there might be a difference in the 
weights. . In our view of the case 

. we do not think the question of an 
account stated was involved in the case.” 

Passing to the nature of proof re- 
quired of plaintiff to establish his right 
to recover, the court adds: “If plaintiff 
had been bound as upon an account stat- 
ed, he would then have been compelled 
to show that defendant had made a mis- 
take in weighing his wheat, but, with 
that question eliminated, he could show 
the weight of his wheat in any way per- 
missible under the rules of evidence, and 
was not bound to explain anything in 
connection with defendant’s manner of 
weighing the wheat.” 

APPLICATION OF PAYMENTS 

In the suit of Union Elevator Co. vs. 
Born, 118 N. E. 973, the appellate court 
of Indiana was called upon to determine 
whether certain contracts for future de 
liveries of corn had been discharged by 
various dealings between the parties. 
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| THIS WEEK’S COVER 

ICTURESQUE mills in the various countries through which he trav- 
P eled furnished themes for several water colors done by the late Henry 

Fenn for The Northwestern Miller. 

the Holy Land and England, and colonial mills of early American days, 

are among the subjects of this talented artist. 

this number of The Northwestern Miller depicts an early American tide mill. 

Tidal mills were first known in England many centuries ago. 

time of Domesday a mill at Dover harbor was believed to have been of 

Tide mills may still be seen at Falway, and at Eling, near | 


Mr. Fenn’s field of artistic effort was wide, covering practically every- 
His work has no suggestion of im- | 
He was most familiar with the handling 
of pastorals, but was likewise adept at treating scenes of more rugged and 
His painting of “Niagara Falls” is well known. 
Mr. Fenn devoted himself chiefly to wood engraving in his early life, he 

is notable for his water colors principally. He was a very prolific artist, 
and although his published drawings were surprisingly numerous, there is | 
in them no hint of haste or carelessness. 
The works of his later life are considered as vigorous and sure as are those 
done earlier. He lived at Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Historic mills of Italy, Spain, 
The cover illustration of 


At the 


Although | 


He died at the age of 74, in 1911. 
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Plaintiff advanced to defendant dif- 
ferent sums of money, each to apply on 
corn to be delivered within a specified 
time, and took receipts which bound de- 
fendant to pay interest, and, in the event 
of failure to deliver the required quanti- 
ties of corn or to repay the money, at- 
ea fees incident to a collection from 
iim. 

Defendant did not deliver any corn 
within the specified times, but afterwards 
made deliveries greatly in excess of the 
requirements of these agreements, in ad- 
dition to delivering quantities of other 
commodities and paying cash. In the 
course of these running transactions, de- 
fendant became further indebted to plain- 
tiff, but there was no further agreement 
for payment of attorneys’ fees in the case 
of enforcing payment. 

Settling the final accounts between the 
parties, the court refused to permit plain- 
tiff to recover such fees, holding that all 
of defendant's obligations under the con- 
tracts first mentioned had been satisfied 
in the course of the running accounts, As 
governing the case, the court said: 

“Where a debtor owes his creditor dis- 
tinct accounts or debts, and he makes a 
voluntary payment, he may direct its ap- 
plication; if he fails to do so, the right 
passes to the creditor to apply the pay- 
ment to any one or more of the debts as 
he pleases. If neither party makes a 
specific appropriation of the payment, the 
law will apply it according to its own 
notion of justice, giving effect, however, 
to the intent of the parties, and primarily 
to the intent of the debtor, if such intent 
may be gathered from the facts and cir- 
cumstances. 

“In the absence of an appropriation, 
express or implied, made by the parties, 
to any specific debt, the law will, in run- 
ning accounts, make the appropriation 
according to the order of time in the items 
in the account; the first item on the debtor 
side being discharged by the first item 
on the credit side. . . The rule is not 
confined to payments made in money, but 
is extended to payments made in’ com- 
modities. . . . It has been held that the 
law will apply the payment to an interest- 
bearing debt in preference to one bearing 
no interest.” 


CHECKS AS FINAL SETTLEMENTS 

The legal term “accord and satisfac- 
tion,” as used in the following para- 
graphs, signifies a tender and acceptance 
in discharge of a claim held by the ac- 
ceptor. : 

There is a common notion among busi 
ness men that receipt of a check by a 
creditor, with an indorsement on it to the 
effect that it is issued in full payment of 
a certain account, or an accompanying 
statement to that effect, precludes him 
from recovering any balance actually due. 
This is true as to unliquidated debts, 
where a bona fide dispute as to the 
amount due exists, but not where there is 
no room for controversy as to the amount 
due, 

So, it was held by the appellate divi 
sion of the New York supreme court, in 
the case of Frank vs. Vogt, 166 N. Y. 
Supp. 175, that where goods were sold 
at an agreed price and were received by 
the buyer, his sending a check for a small 
er amount to the seller as full setlement, 
and the seller’s retention of the check, 
did not preclude the latter from suing to 
recover the balance actually due, al 
though the buyer claimed a deduction on 
account of claimed inferiority of the 
goods. But, of course, in a suit by the 
seller to recover the balance, it would 
be open to the buyer to establish his 
counterclaim. 

The court held that a debtor cannot, by 
paying an amount admittedly due in any 
event, foreclose the creditor from claim- 
ing that more is due. “To hold other- 
wise,” declares the court, “would result, 
in many cases, in permitting a debtor to 
coerce his creditor into making an un- 
justified deduction from his bill.” 

* * 


The effect of a seller’s retention of a 
check tendered by the buyer in full set- 
tlement for a purchase, when the seller 
claims that a greater amount is due, was 
considered by the Iowa supreme court 
in the case of Schultz vs. Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., 156 N. W. 716, wherein plain- 
tiff sued for a balance claimed to be due 
~ . purchase of shelled corn. The court 
sald: 

“Where there is a good-faith dispute 
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as to the amount due from one party to 
another, the acceptance, without objec- 
tion, of a statement showing a less sum 
due than is claimed, and of a check for 
the balance of account thus shown, will 
amount in law to a complete accord and 
satisfaction. It is not absolutely 
necessary, in order that an accord and 
satisfaction may arise, for the debtor to 
declare expressly, in connection with his 
tender, that it is meant to be in full pay- 
ment, for circumstances may show as 
conclusively as language that this was 
meant, and that the parties so understood 
the matter. There must be a meeting of 
minds, and it must be shown that the 
creditor understood or should have un- 
derstood he was abating his claim when 
he received the check for the settlement.” 
* * 

In a Minnesota case (1738 N. W. 413) 
the supreme court of that state followed 
this view of the law on the subject: 

“When a check is sent upon the con- 
dition that it be accepted in full pay- 
ment of a disputed claim, there is, as a 
general rule, but one of two courses open 
to the creditor, either to decline the offer 
and return the check or to accept it with 
the condition attached. The moment the 
creditor indorses and collects the check, 
knowing it was offered only upon condi- 
tion, he thereby agrees to the condition 
and is estopped from denying such agree- 
ment. It is then that the minds of the 
parties meet and the contract of accord 
and satisfaction becomes complete.” 1 
Ruling Case Law, 196. 

The Minnesota court remarked that the 
creditor cannot avoid the legal effect of 
retaining a check of this kind by striking 
out words on it indicating that it is ten- 
dered in full settlement. 

. * 

In the case of Sollenberger & Brant- 
haver vs. Scattergood, 82 Pa, Super. 571, 
the Pennsylvania superior court said: 

“We have (1) A controversy 
growing out of the shipment of a car 
of cottonseed meal; (2) a tender by de- 
fendants to plaintiffs of a check for the 
amount said to be due the latter ‘on this 
shipment’; (3) accompanied by a dec- 
laration that ‘this check covered the plain- 
tiffs’ claim in full on this car, which is 
equivalent to a condition that if accept- 
ed it should be in full discharge of the 
claim . .; and (4) an acceptance of 
the check by the plaintiffs and their re- 
tention of the money. These embrace all 
the elements necessary for an accord and 
satisfaction.” 

SUBSTITUTION OF DEBTORS 

“Novation” is a legal term denoting 
that an original debtor is released and a 
new one substituted. But the law recog- 
nizes that a situation may be such as to 
negative an agreement to release the old 
debtor and to hold the new. These prin- 
ciples were involved in the bankruptcy of 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., 1 Feb. (2d), 
404. There it appeared that the com- 
pany had obtained credit at a bank on 
forged bills of lading and drafts. On 
discovery of the forgery, three of the 
company’s officers gave their personal 
notes to the bank for the amount. 

When the bank sought to establish its 
claim against the estate of the bankrupt 
company the trustee in bankruptcy re- 
sisted, on the ground that taking of the 
personal notes released the company, but 
the United States district court for the 
western district of Tennessee said: 

“Such extinguishment and _ novation 
would not have arisen, except by agree- 
ment of the parties or by such acts on 
their part as clearly indicated an inten- 
tion to cancel the original debt and accept 
the note in payment or substitution there- 
for. The record negatives any such in- 
tention either by express agreement or 
by acts. The burden of showing a nova- 
tion rests upon the trustee. He has not 
met this burden in any sense. . 

“The bank did not surrender the fic- 
titious bills of lading and drafts. They 
were sent to the officers of the Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co. upon their request 
for inspection, and without any knowl- 


edge on the part of the bank were by 
such officers destroyed. The bank was 
no party to this act, and endeavored to 


retain t as evidence of the origin of 
its indebtedness. In no event could it 
be charged with the unwarranted acts in 
this regard of the officers of the Dahnke- 
Walker Milling Co., in view of the facts 
disclosed by the record. 
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SHAKESPEARE ON MILLERS AND 
BAKERS 

HE student of Shakespeare’s 

dramas is apt to be impressed by 

the fact that he employed refer- 
ences to familiar objects in composing 
them. Of the many references that he 
made to millers and their product, a 
few are given to show that he recognized 
the opportunities which the craft afford- 
ed in the elucidation of his ideas: 

“More water glideth by the mill than 
wots the miller of.” 

“Your eyes drop millstones.” 

“Didst vent thy groans as fast as mill 
wheels strike.” 

“From me do back receive the flour 
and leave me but the bran.” 

“Meal and bran together he throws 
without distinction.” 

“Nature hath meal and bran, contempt 
and grace.” 

“You shall fast a week with bran and 
water.” 

“Chaff 
meat.” 

“He that will have a cake out of the 
wheat must needs tarry the grinder.” 

“Good morrow, gallants! want ye corn 
for bread?” 

“As dry as the remainder biscuit after 
a voyage.” 

“Suffer us to famish, and their store- 
houses crammed with grain.” 

“Brown bread and garlic.” 

“Our cake’s dough on both sides.” 

“Pun thee into shivers with his fist, as 
a Sailor breaks a biscuit.” 

“He lives upon moldy stewed prunes 
and dried cakes.” 

“A lenten pie, that is something stale 
and hoar ere it be spent.” 

“I must have saffron to color the war- 
den pies.” 

“Whose villainous saffron would have 
made all unbaked and doughty youth of 
a nation in his color.” 

In the olden days saffron was used in 
coloring food. The color yielded by it 
is a bright golden yellow. It has an 
agreeable flavor and there is an absence 
of all injurious qualities. 

The following selection from Troilus 
and Cressida shows that the great dram- 
atist was quite familiar with the proc- 
ess of making bread: 

Pandorus: Well, I have told you 
enough of this: for my part, Ill not med- 
dle nor make no farther. He that will 
have a cake out of the wheat must tarry 
the grinding. 

Troilus: Have I not tarried? 

Pandorus: Ay, the grinding; but you 
must tarry the bolting. 

Troilus: Have I not tarried? 

Pandorus: Ay, the bolting; but you 
must tarry the leavening. 

Troilus: Still have I tarried. 

Pandorus: Ay, to the leavening: but 
here’s yet, in the word hereafter, the 
kneading, the nine of the cake, the 
heating the oven, and the baking: nay, 
you must have the cooling too, or you 
may chance burn your lips. 

L. C. Breen. 
&% 4 


THE CORNCOB PIPE 
The ideal corncob is made of a large, 
dense cob, and is cut so that its cross sec- 
tion is almost a rectangle. There is no 
varnish on it, or anything else to destro 
its porosity. The stem is of cherry wood. 
Such a pipe has every merit. In my 
youth all corncob pipes cost five cents, 
and could be thrown away without pangs 
of conscience when they finally got foul. 
They were infinitely better than the most 
expensive briars. 
ut now they are no more. The corn- 
cob of today is a revolting parody. It 
is cut too small, its cross section is barrel 
shaped instead of rectangular, and it is 
smeared all over with filthy varnish. 
The ancient cherry wood stem has almost 
disappeared. In place of it there is an 
abomination made of wood, with a bone 
or celluloid mouthpiece. This mouth- 
piece is hard and of insane design; it 


and bran! porridge after 








hurts the teeth and doesn’t fit the mouth. 
Finally, it is hideous, as the whole pipe 
is—H. L. Mencken in The American 
Mercury. 
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THE GRAIN TRIBUTE 

The following poem by Po Chii-i was 
written about 812 A.D. during one of 
the poet’s periods of retirement. When 
the officials came to receive his grain 
tribute, he reflected that he was only giv- 
ing back what he had taken during his 
ears of office. Salaries were paid part- 
y in kind. Surveying these ancient a 
translated from the Chinese by Arthur 
Waley, may or may not make lighter 
the modern-day American’s contempla- 
tion of the income tax. 
There came an officer knocking by night at 

my door— 

In a loud voice demanding grain-tribute. 


My house-servants dared not wait till the 
morning, 


But brought candles and set them on the 
barn-floor. 

Passed through the sieve, clean-washed as 
pearls, 


A whole cart-load, thirty bushels of grain. 

But still they cry that it is not paid in full: 

With whips and curses they goad my serv- 
ants and boys. 

Once, in error, I entered public life; 

I am inwardly ashamed that my talents 
were not sufficient. 

In succession I occupied four official posts; 

For doing nothing,—ten years’ salary! 

Often have I heard that saying of ancient 


men 

That “good and ill follow in an endless 
chain.” 

And today it ought to set my heart at rest 

To return to others the corn in my great 


barn, 
44 
TWILIGHT FARMERS 

“Twilight farmers” help to explain the 
surprising showing made by some of the 
eastern states in the recent agricultural 
census. These states showed a gain in 
the number of farm owners, a decrease 
in tenants and a marked rise in the value 
of farm buildings within the past five 
years—all this contrary to the general 
tendency, besides occurring in a section 
that was supposedly decadent agricul- 
turally. 

The joker in the figures was the fact 
that the 1925 census used a $250 income 
or three acres of land as a basis for 
classifying a property as a farm. And 
outside/the limits of various eastern cities 
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are many families who have purchased 

small acreages, once included in farms, 

and cleared enough land for a house, a 

| aetraen a few chickens and perhaps a 
rry patch. 

They are not primarily farmers, but 
city workers. The automobile enables 
them to get to and from their employ- 
ment and still have time enough of eve- 
nings for work on their places. Hence 
the name “twilight farmers.” 

Something beyond the common desire 
to own a bit of ground has led these fam- 
ilies to quit the city. They have learned 
that the clean air, the quiet and the 
chance to work with growing things pro- 
vide a more wholesome and satisfying 
life than the congestion, the noise and the 
artificiality of the crowded urban places. 
And, perhaps more important, they real- 
ize that living in the country enables 
them to find a worthwhile use for what, 
in the city, would be a liability—the spare 
time of their children. 

The concentration of people in the 
cities has been very rapid in the last gen- 
eration. A movement in the other direc- 
tion may now have set in.—Country Gen- 


tleman. 
> % > 
SPIRITUALLY CONDITIONING BREAD 

Interestingly recounting some queer 
beliefs of bygone centuries, and particu 
larly those which attributed to the priest 
hood the power to pronounce effectiv: 
curses upon the erring or supposed err 
ing, E. P. Evans, in his English book o1 
“The Criminal Prosecution and Capita 
Punishment of Animals,” mentions thi 
legend: 

“By the same agency [anathematizing 
an abbot changed the sweet bread of : 
count of Toulouse, who abetted and pro 
tected heresy, into black, moldy bread, so 
that he, who would fain feed souls wit! 
corrupt spiritual food, was forced t 
satisfy his bodily hunger with coars 
and unsavory provender. No sooner wa 
the excommunication removed than the 
bread resumed its original purity anc 
color.” 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 
& > 
THAT “NUTTY” FLAVOR 

There is this to say about bread as a 
food. It is a better food today than ever 
before, and it is getting better ever) 
day. In the first place, it is clean, anc 
it is also palatable and digestible, and 
day after day consistently good. Our 
bakers are consummate masters of their 
trade, and in their spotlessly clean insti 
tutions—how they have grown in the last 
decade—they are turning out wholesom 
baked goods that, cost and quality con 
sidered, have never before been ap 
proached. 

By this it is not meant to deprecate 





Mills reporting manufactured (appro 


REPORT ON STOCKS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR (AS OF DEC. 31, 1925) 


1924, or 51 per cent of the total manufactured. 


WHEAT STOCKS (BUS) 


(Included in this is wheat in mills, elevators, in transit and bought to arrive) 


Not sold 
Total Sold into flour into flour 
DOPING WHOM secccccccsccccccsecess OB,00E SET 23,452,582 10,472,765 
Hard winter wheat ............6... 17,734,566 12,134,812 5,599,754 
Bot WHET WHER ceciccccccccccece 8,616,892 4,638,009 3,978,883 
MND 664000300804 000 0600 60b% 60,276,805 40,225,403 20,051,402 
Amount of above wheat hedged in sales of futures .............0-0055 14,635,323 
Amount of above wheat hedged in purchases of futures ............. 825,750 
FLOUR STOCKS (BBLS) 
(Included in this is flour in mills, branch warehouses, public warehouses and 
in transit) 
Total Unsold Sold 
PE TORE GO nn sercccccavessetvece 1,276,254 203,131 1,073,123 
Hard winter wheat flour ............... 514,678 38,579 476,099 
Soft winter wheat flour ................ 321,561 56,569 264,992 
BOGE Obese edhe chose dee Obere Koken 2,112,493 298,279 1,814,214 


FLOUR SOLD BUT NOT SHIPPED (BBLS) 


ximately) 58,676,608 bbls wheat flour in 








For shipment | 
beyond | 








For shipment within 














o 
Total 30 days 60 days 90 days 90 days 
Spring wheat flour ....... 5,676,832 2,747,912 1,312,789 861,094 755,037 
Hard winter wheat flour.. 3,087,413 1,678,340 817,941 358,300 232,832 
Soft winter wheat flour ... 1,274,521 469,282 642,573 83,323 79,343 
COED 6.60 vt ececeveds 10,038,766 4,895,534 2,773,303 1,302,717 1,067,212 

FLOUR SOLD—MANUFACTURED—SHIPPED (BBLS) 

(July 1 to Dec. 31, 1925) | 

Sold Manufactured Shipped | 

Spring wheat flour ..............65. 18,800,627 16,066,879 15,801,337 | 

Hard winter wheat flour .......... 10,220,050 8,727,272 8,682,388 | 

Soft winter wheat flour ............ 6,286,521 5,512,831 5,490,387 | 

<tquatqutintiinal cmemmmnintne meee | 

., | BPP PVPTPETTTrreTrrrrr ery 36,307,098 30,306,982 29,974,112 | 
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March 10, 1926 


the art of home baking. The excellence 
of home made bread is largely a matter 
of sentiment, and not of frank apprecia- 
tion or unbiased judgment. Sometimes 
it is sometimes not, largely a mat- 
ter of luck. Baking a good loaf of bread 
in the home, beset as it is by all the haz- 
ards that affect that most temperamental 
of all things, the bread sponge, is rather 
a formidable culinary undertaking. The 
modern housewife realizes all this, and 
she is content to let the baker ease her 
of the burden. She realizes, too, that he 
has the facilities for doing it so-much 
better. 

(nd there was that much vaunted 
flavor of “nuttiness” in the old buhr 
milled flours that is entirely lacking in 
the modern loaf. That, too, may be a 
matter of sentiment or it may be a mere 
fignent of the imagination; again it 
might have been an erring sense of taste 
thai could not discriminately qualify and 
detine those delicate, intangible flavors, 
and which therefore were termed “nutti- 
ness. 

‘ihe writer has his own personal opin- 
ion concerning this “nutty” flavor pos- 
sessed by bread baked from buhr milled 
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flours. Years ago, when less attention 
was by the industry to cleaning 
ain for milling purposes, a term, now 
appily lost to the parlance of the trade, 
was employed to designate such wheats 
coming to the mill emitting other than 
their rightful natural odors. Much of 
this wheat, especially that brought in 
near the end of the crop year, was often 
characterized by a pungency so potent 
that it brought tears to the eyes of the 
innocent beholder. These wheats were 
termed “ratty,” and when renovated of 
their chicken feathers, sheep’s wool and 
other miscellaneous flotsam and jetsam 
of the farm, were given a rather per- 
functory cleaning and sent to the mill. 
So much for the “nutty” flavor.—I. E. 
Diffenderfer, in The National Miller. 
$44 
MOST INJURIOUS PESTS LISTED 
Selected by vote of 11 entomologists in 
the government service of the United 
States the following 10 pests have been 
listed as the most injurious: boll weevil, 
Hessian fly, codling moth, corn earworm, 
mosquitoes, chinch bug, Colorado potato 
beetle, grasshopper, the housefly and the 
San Jose scale. 








An Analysis of Wheat and Flour Stocks 
as of Dec. 31, 1925 


By Sydney Anderson 
President of the Millers’ National Federation 


of the questionnaire sent out by the 

Millers’ National Federation on 
stocks of wheat and flour as of Dec. 31, 
192). The tabulation represents an out- 
put of 58,678,608 bbls in 1924, which is 
about 48 per cent of the production based 
on ‘he 1928 census, and 51 per cent of 
tha! based on the output in 1924. This 
is somewhat less than the percentage of 
output represented in the reports on 
stocks as of Jan. 81 and June 30, 1925. 
Computations which have been made in- 
dicate, however, that although the per- 
centage of output represented is less, it 
is nevertheless sufficient to be represen- 
tative of the industry as a whole, and 
that calculations predicated on the fig- 
ures tabulated may be taken as substan- 
tially correct. 

The tabulation shows stocks of wheat 
of 60,276,805 bus owned by reporting 
mills as of Dec. 31, 1925. Based on the 
output shown by the census of manufac- 
tures for 1923, 125,000,000 bbls, the mills 
reporting represent approximately 48 
per cent of the output. Applying this 
percentage, the wheat stocks owned by 
all mills on Dec. 31, 1925, would approxi- 
mate 125,500,000 bus. Based on the out- 


‘| HE following tables give the results 


put of mills reporting to the Bureau of 
the Census, the total wheat stocks are in- 
dicated at 118,000,000 bus. This com- 
pares with estimated total wheat stocks 
on the basis of reports made to the bu- 
reau of 117,000,000 bus. Allowing for 
stocks held by nonreporting mills, it 
seems probable that the total stock of 
wheat held by all mills was about 125,- 
000,000 bus on Dec. 31, 1925. This is only 
slightly less than the wheat stocks indi- 
cated as of Jan. 31, 1925. 

Based on the percentage of output 
represented, the volume of flour sold but 
not shipped on Dec. 31 was about the 
same as that of Jan. 31, 1925. The rela- 
tionship between spring, hard winter and 
soft winter wheat flour sold but not 
shipped remained remarkably constant, 
considering the short crop of winter 
wheat, but the relative proportion of 
hard winter wheat flour sold but not 
shipped, compared with spring wheat 
flour and soft winter wheat flour, was 
less, as might be expected. 

This was also true of the relationship 
of spring wheat flour manufactured to 
hard winter wheat and soft winter wheat 
flour manufactured during the same pe- 
riod, and obviously for the same reason. 


TABLE I—WHEAT STOCKS (BUS) 









































vom Totals . w-— Sold into flour—-— --Not sold into flour- 

Dec. 31 Jan. 31 Dec. 31 Jan. 31 Dec. 31 Jan. 31 
Spring wheat .......... 33,925,347 37,361,701 23,452,582 23,996,275 10,472,765 13,355,426 
Hard winter wheat .... 17,734,566 24,961,655 12,134,812 17,109,387. 6,599,754 7,852,268 
Soft winter wheat ..... 8,616,892 12,042,539 4,638,009 7,664,804 3,978,883 4,477,735 
TRE ccd cenebsidsn 60,276,805 74,355,895 40,225,403 48,670,466 20,051,402 25,685,429 

TABLE II—FLOUR SOLD BUT NOT SHIPPED 
Bb!s— ‘ rr Per cent—— 
Dec. 31 Jan. 31 Dec. 31 Jan, 31 
ering: GGG Ge oiscs v5.08 95 s08k0ns 5,676,832 6,594,023 56.5 52 
Hard winter wheat flour ............. 3,087,413 4,264,488 30.8 34 
Soft winter wheat flour ............+. 1,274,521 1,810,458 12.7 14 
TORS cc ecccccsesecsasresdcveceds 10,038,766 12,668,969 100.0 100 
TABLE IlI—FLOUR SOLD 
cm Bbls ~~ o Per cent , 
July 1- 
July 1-Dec. 31 July 1-Deq, 31 July 1-Dec. 31 Dee. 31 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Spring WERE BOGE cciesriccccsreccese 18,800,527 22,446,975 53.2 48 
Hard winter wheat flour ............. 10,220,050 15,895,864 29.0 34 
Soft winter wheat flour ............+. 6,286,521 8,223,930 17.8 18 
| TTY PE TILET Terrie eee 35,307,098 46,566,769 100.0 100 
TABLE IV—FLOUR MANUFACTURED 

-— —BbIls—————-———-. > Per cent————— 
July 1- 

July 1-Dec. 31 July 1-Dec. 31 July 1-Dec. 31 Dee. 31 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Spring wheat flour .....sccccccecssees 16,066,879 19,155,376 53.0 49 
Haid winter wheat flour ............. 8,727,272 13,059,387 28.8 33 
Sof' winter wheat flour .........+..+. 5,512,831 6,937,569 18.2 18 
PORMD fk i dnc cdodcdidadsscreicesces Tee 39,152,332 100.0 100 


TABLE V—FLOUR SOLD BUT 


NOT SHIPPED 


Amount and percentage for delivery within 30, 60 and 90 days, and beyond 90 days. 


Bbls Per cent———. 








oe ‘ em 
Dec. 31 Jan. 31 Dec. 31 Jan. 31 

Wit high Senos chs Gs dc bewde anna 4,895,634 4,834,000 48.8 38 
Wit Oey Sy ois have God's sides ue nans 2,778,303 4,565,938 27.6 - 36 
Wit hth MMs sb coc 00s cd See eabie oes 1,302,717 2,370,454 13.0 19 
Oy EL RE ease n's'e Whe Coch bwS\ cece 1,067,212 898,577 10.6 7 
TORRIS cvtivececcsdcecseonsvesvees 10,038,766 12,668,969 100.0 100 














ENSEMBLE 


We heard a new press agent story the 
other week. One of the musical critics 
was invited by the agent of one of the 
big hotels to come and hear its new or- 
chestra. When he had sat down and or- 
dered tea, the publicity representative 
came to talk to him. 

“It’s really one of the finest orchestras 
in New York,” said the agent. 

As he spoke, several very bad notes 
were hit—so bad that the critic winced. 

“Of course they'll do better,” said the 
agent hastily, “as soon as they’ve played 
together a bit.”"—-New Yorker. 


. * 
UNDISPUTED STATEMENTS 


A one-armed doctor can’t feel his own 
pulse. 

The human stomach holds more on land 
than at sea. 

A tight cork saves many a drink. 

An opera singer would rather stay cold 
than hear a radiator hiss. 

Fighting is harder on the eyes than 
either reading or crocheting. 

A roll top desk is hard on the fingers. 

Snow always seems deeper to short 
people. 

The dumbest person in the world is the 
fellow who can’t figure out what time his 
watch stopped.—R. C. O’Brien, in Judge. 

* * 


“Daddy,” spoke up the veteran’s young 
hopeful with a certain diffidence, “you 
don’t like to shave, do you?” 

“No, my boy, I'll say I don’t.” 

“That’s good. I spoiled your razor for 
you, Daddy.”—American Legion Weekly. 
” ” 

Consider the fish, He never gets 
caught so long as he keeps his mouth 
shut.—Maple Leaflet. 

o 


* 


THE PITTSBURGH LIFE PRESERVER 


The Northwestern Miller tells about a 
man in Pittsburgh who fell down a cliff 
and saved his life by falling on a sack of 
oats he was carrying. 

Life must be sweet in Pittsburgh, when 
they lug around a bag of oats on slippery 
days to fall on.—Doings in Grain at Mil- 
waukee. 

* . 

Autoist: “I haven’t paid a cent for re- 
pairs on my car all the 10 months I have 
had it.” 

Friend: “So the man who did the re- 
pairs told me.”—Maple Leaflet. 


* * 


First Burglar: “Wot’s th’ matter, Red, 
ole pal? Tell a guy, woncher?” 
Second Burglar: “Me wife locked me 
out last night.”—Life. 
- a 


HOW TO BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS 


Berate the dog because it barks at the 
moon; argue with a tax assessor. 

Abhor the hog because it enjoys a 
trough dinner; pretend you enjoy a pic- 
nic lunch beside a dusty road. 

Mock the ostrich because it believes it 
is safe with its head hidden; drive faster 
because you have accident insurance. 

Belittle the sheep because it follows 
the bellwether; attend dances because 
your wife tells you other men do it. 

Smirk at the bee because the honey 
it gathers so laboriously will grace your 
table; tell an auto salesman your salary 
has been increased. 

Defame the ant because it is always 
busy and accomplishes little; heap en- 
comiums upon efficiency experts. 

Sneer at the snake because it doesn’t 
trust any one; send your bootlegger’s 
stuff to a chemist. 

Feel superior to the caged lion be- 
cause its roars are wasted energy; tell 


your daughter she must stay at home at 
least two nights a week. 

Laugh at the fish because it grabs a 
hooked worm; boast of the mail you 
receive from Florida realtors. 

Jeer at the elephant because it fears a 
mouse; work yourself into a rage over 
a mosquito in your bedroom. 

Jest about the rooster because it 
struts; join a lodge because it gives you 
an opportunity to parade in yellow knick- 
erbockers, a red coat, and lavender leg- 
gings.—Gerald Cosgrove, in Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


We are looking for a high grade 
flour salesman to work the whole- 
sale jobbing and baking trade in 
eastern and central Kentucky, also 
Tennessee. This is an unusually 
good opportunity for a real pro- 
ducer. Don't reply unless you can 
really sell flour in quantities. In 
your letter, give experience, dge, 
and two or three first class refer- 
ences. All replies treated confiden- 
tially. 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND 
FEED SALESMAN WANTED 


An experienced, competent flour 
and feed salesman to sell bread and 
pastry flour and a complete line of 
manufactured feeds in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and northeastern 
New York, for a New York state 
flour and feed mill catering espe- 
cially to mixed car trade. State 
experience and give references in 
first letter. All communications 
confidential. Address 631, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





Salesmen covering the Northwest, 
Middle West and Southern States, 
to represent a well-known and long 
established 


WAXED PAPER MILL 


on a commission basis. Liberal ar- 
rangement for a live man. State 
present employment, states covered 
and full particulars in application. 
Address F. G. M., 113 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 





WANTED—ABOUT APRIL 1, COMPE- 
tent, experienced stenographer, capable of 
handling correspondence during sales man- 
ager’s absence from office; young man 
preferred; replies considered strictly con- 
fidential. Address 653, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








BAKERY EXPERT FOR SALES 
PROMOTION WORK 

WANTED ON PACIFIC COAST 
Prominent Pacific Coast milling concern 
needs a man skilled in bakery technique who 
has had experience in publicity and sales 
promotion work An opportunity for the 
right man Give age, full details of experi- 
ence in first letter, and whether or not ac- 
quainted with conditions on the Pacific 
Coast Address 551, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 


BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 


Modern Indiana mill grinding high 
line of spring and soft winter wheat, 
specializing in a very fine cake flour, 
open for brokerage connections In- 
diana, Ohio, Michigan and New 
England states. Can meet quality 
requirements of most exacting trade 
and only interested in connections 
that can sell QUALITY merchan- 
dise. Address 


556, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER WITH RELIABLE 
firm up to 1,000 bbls, or second in a larger 
rnill; references on request. Address 654, 
care Northwestern Miller, Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED WISCONSIN FLOUR AND 
feed salesman, with large acquaintance, 
would like to hear from millers wishing 
representation about April 1. Address 644, 
care Northwesterh Miller, Minneapolis. 


PROGRESSIVE MILLER IS OPEN FOR A 
position as head miller in 600- to 1,000-bbl 
mill; long experience; best of references 
furnished; will go anywhere. Address 521. 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 206 
bbIs to 2,000 bbis; have had 16 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; good references if required 
Address 630, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER—FLOUR OR MIXED 
dairy feed plant; mechanical executive 
experience; prefer Oregon or California; 
shipping, packing and loading experience 
Address 648, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience, hard and soft 
wheat; A-1 references from large modern 
mills, 500 to 6,000 bbls; prefer mill 600 
bbls up Address 1062, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in plant of any size; 15 years’ experi- 
ence in successfully operating mills of 
3,000 bbls capacity and less; can furnish 
excellent references. Address Box 991, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—POSITION WITH FLOUR MILL 
as salesman, demonstrator and _ service 
man; a graduate in baking and milling 
technology, with 25 years’ practical ex- 
perience; can go into shop and show what 
your flour will do. Address J. H. Mason, 
Macomb, IIl. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern of 
500- to 4,000-bbl mills; will accept posi- 
tion as road salesman; can come at once. 
Address 638, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS CASHIER-BOOKKEEPER, OR OFFICE 
manager of small mill; experienced in 
grain and flour mill offices; can furnish 
very best reference; age 29; Scandinavian; 
will leave town; write “The Bookkeeper,” 
320 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis (phone 
Atlantic 1885). 


AS MILLER IN 100 BBLS OR LARGER; 
my work gets the results you need; 30 
years’ experience in milling winter and 
spring wheat, any system; do millwright 
work; go any part of country; furnish ref- 
erences. Address 542, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of 150 bbls up, or as assistant 
or second miller in large mill; over 25 
years’ experience in first class mills grind- 
ing both hard and soft wheat, spring and 
winter, also durum; can do ordinary re- 
pair work and make changes if necessary; 
have very good references; can come on 
short notice; am middle aged and mar- 
ried. Address 627, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

A HIGH GRADE MILLING SUPERIN- 
tendent desires a position with a first class 
milling concern; has a splendid record of 
achievement as superintendent, both in 
single units and groups of mills; has a 
thorough knowledge of up-to-date milling 
methods, excellent mechanical and execu- 
tive ability, and a working knowledge of 
milling chemistry and business principles; 
would take position as manager of a mill 
of medium capacity. Address 454, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OPEN FOR CONNECTION WITH FLOUR 
mill desiring services of man with 15 
years’ experience as office manager, grain 
buyer at terminal market and assistant 
manager of 2,000-bbl mill in Southwest; 
can give best references. Address 1060, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPORT MANAGER DESIRES CONNEC- 
tion with mill interested in building prof- 
itable export business; 10 years’ experi- 
ence; live connections, many markets; 
thorough knowledge export technique; 
prefer commission arrangement; available 
April 1. Address 552, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








OPPORTUNITY—LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
For sale—grain, flour, millfeed brokerage 
business established 10 years, city Los 
Angeles; has netted owner $7,500 per year; 
price, $5,000, includes office fixtures worth 
$1,500; will take $2,500 cash, balance note 
secured for year at 7 per cent. Address 
523, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A PARTNER WITH. $10,000 
cash; will furnish equal amount of cash 
and also mill fully equipped and able to 
compete with any mill in the state; to 
any one that will furnish equal amount of 
capital, I will furnish the mill and will 
give one half of the profits; must take 
active interest; mill has a good reputa- 
tion, is running and making money. Ad- 
dress 536, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE CHEAP—ONE CARTER DISC 
succotash mill, serial No. 740, style No. 
2521-A; one Carter disc cockle mill, serial 
No. 741, style No. 1828-F-D. Write to 
Miller Bros., Box 124, Miltona, Minn. 


REPLACE YOUR OLD ROLLS—WE OF- 
fer eight double stands of 9x30 Williford 
Moline rolls, high caliper; also four double 
stands 9x24 Willford Moline rolls, high 
caliper; these rolls are in excellent condi- 
tion and show very little wear; write or 
wire for our lowest quotation. Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WILL SELL YOU THE MACHINES FOR 
making barrel headings very cheap; all in 
first class condition; reason for selling— 
plant sold to novelty works; turner, $140; 
jointer, $150; saw filing machine, $70; 
slasher, $145; planer, $75; also slasher 
saws John J. Cizek, Germania, Pa. 





Some Excellent Offerings 
In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


March 10, 1926 








___AMERICAN BEAUTY 


The Flour that Blooms in Your Oven 
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Attention Brokers! fi 


Va 


E have several openings in 

Central and Eastern territory 
for “live” brokers who are looking to 
the future in the establishment of a 
permanent and profitable business 
with bakers and jobbers. Our flour 
requires no introduction—established 
for many years. Please furnish com- 
plete outline of experience in flour 
business, accounts now handling and 
exact territory covered. Our propo- 
sition will be of interest. Answer 
quick, care of our St. Louis office, 
Planters’ Building. 
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STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 
Established 1857 
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ST. LOUIS DALLAS 


5,000 Barrels Daily 
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WE PREDICT THAT¢ 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





The Improved Columbian 
First Break Feed Governor 


For 30 
Years the 
Standard 


Feeds to first break rolls by weight in 
pounds per minute, insuring uniform flour. 
Blending of wheat, chick feed mixtures, all 
free-flowing grains. No power required, ab- 
solute accuracy assured, Low cost, easy in- 
stallation. Recommended by mill builders, 
mill furnishers and users. 


Columbian Feed Governor Co. 





‘PROOFING DEPARTMENT 


ERE are proofed the engravings. A feature which is wonderfully 

helpful to the proper printing of your plates is the fact that we 
proof your engravings on the stock on which the job is to be printed, also 
using the inks that your printer or you may designate. 


Ask your printer about the advantages of this method. 


MIDWAY ELECTRIC ENGRAVING Co. 


Designers, Engravers, Artists, Commercial Photographers 
“THE HOME OF THE ELECTRIO ETCH” 


1931 University Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 








TWIN CITY 
ENGRAVING 


SOUTH 
FIFTH ST 





MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 





